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"W'/HEN in need of equip- 
ment or supplies. 


— For'the Comfort of Invalids, Crippled 
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-“Fof . Hospitals, Infirmaries, Field 
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- Instruments or Equipment for 
Surgeons, Physicians, etc. 

— Supplies for Maternity Cases. 

Equipment and Uniforms for 
Doctors, Nurses, etc 

Send your enquiry to the centre 
•which offers ycru the widest CHOICE ; 
the best, most experienced, and most 
intelligent SeRvice ; the greatest 
Reliability; and the best Value. 


HOSPITALS & GENERAL I 

Contracts Co., Ltd., 

19-35, Mortimer St., LONDON, W. | 




every piother 
nray suckle 
her child 


Mother’s milk is'“\)iiby’s birth- 
right, and artificial foods will 
never provide 
an t ificicnt sub- 
stitute. 

Mow to en- 
.surc a suffi- 
cient supply of 
hreast-milk is 
the question 
whiclt is natu- 
rally asl:ed, and 
the reply is, 
'liy taking 
I^actagol,” 


In all the principal Hosimals and Inslitmions Lacl,.gol is 
111 constant use. for Lactagol, when taken by the nursing 
mother, fills her breasts w ith rich milk, >\hile maintaining her 
health and slrengtli. 


The medical and nursing profession everywhere liave ex- 
tended a most cordial welcome to Lactagol. 

Ask your (fiietor liow to feed baby. Me will tell you there 
is only one .safe method-breast-feeding ; and if you need assist- 
ance, as most mothers nowadays do, you will find it in 
I^aetagol. 

Lactagol enables a motlKT to give lior babi? the only food 
good for him, and prevents ilie fatigue and pains which so often 
accompany nursing. 

l.actagol taken before confinement is invaluable in maintain- 
ing the mother’s strength, .and enables Iier to start right when 
baby is born. 

Lactagol ijuickly pro\es its immense value ; the expense is 
small, the advantages to mother and baby are very great. 
R and R 2.6. Of all ( 'liemists and Stores, etc. K. 1 '. 
l’F\nsn\ vS: Oo.. I.td., London, Sr)le I'roprietors of 


LACTAGOL 


Mother’s security for her 

BABY’S HEALTH 
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PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 

• • 

The present cclitioii of tlio “ Handbook for Wives and 
Mefthers ” has been thoroughly revised and brought up 
to date, without clianging the arrangement and scope 
of the work The few additions are to be found chiefly 
fill the section on tlie Feeding of Infants. 

It was* hardly possible to put the case for breast 
feeding more strongly than was done formerly ; but as 
a result of practical experience, some additional hints 
are, here given to aid the mother aiuj nurse in this 
difticult art. 

In the rare cases where artificial feeding is really 
necessary, it is unfortunate that there is as yet no 
•fixed ** Standard diet ” that one can recommend for 
the average infant ; but I have called attention to the 
new ‘‘Citrated Whole Milk'' diet recently niucli 
advocated, which time alone can test. 

I have thought it sufficient to refer to (without 
itdvocating) such innovations as the Twilight sleep " 
in labour, and the iSetliod of early rising after confine- 
ment, as these practices are not yet proved to be 
advantageous or even harmless. 

Much attention is now being called to the sad waste 
of infant life in our nation, due chiefly to ignorance 
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and bad feeding, the only remedy for^^vliich is know- 
ledge, and training in ‘‘ Mothercraft.” Since a young 
wife has rarely studied seriously the problems of 
marriage and motherhood, it is most necessary that her 
advisers at the critical time should be thoroughly 
versed in the details which often inakg all the differ- 
ence between life and death for a frail infant, and able 
to teach them. 

If this book is so used by nurses aiicl others, it 
will continue to fulfil the puriJf)b% for which it was 
written. 



PREFA^K TO FIRST EDITION. 


’riiE suiijoct of tliis book is principally the pi'cventioii 
of Jisease in mothers and their children during 
their sojourn in a tropical country, and it embodies 
the result of^niany years’ experience in India. 

I have ventured to write it, trusting that it may 
Ije of use. not only to AVives and ^[others, but also 
to nurses and others, who in these countries are oft- 
times left alone to face difficulties and responsibilities 
for which their training has not sufficed to prepare 
them. 

Home compromise was necessary in consideration 
of these two classes - of readers, but, as far as 
pi>ssible, stress has been laid upon giaieral [iractical 
methodic of preventing and meeting disease, rather 
than upon the employment of drugs and medica- 
ments. 

rrevention is at all limes better than cure, and the 
mother who lirst of all cherishes her own goo*d gifts 
of health, and thew carefully regulates her child’s 
life from birth onwards, will have done much towards 
conquering the tendency to early collapse and death 
so striking among the foreign children in a troincal 
country. 
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PREFACE 


I have not attempted, within the eireuiuscribed 
limits allowed me, to deal Fully with the diseases of 
children ; there are several excellent books devoted 
entirely to that subject which can be consulted if 
necessary. 

Many other omissions there are, necessitated by the 
exigencies of space. 

It remains to acknowledge my indebtedness to those 
who have helped me in this labour, and to certain 
authors, MUller, Goodhart, Eu^ace-Smith, and others, 
to the recent editions of whose books reference has 
been made from time to time. 

^ly thanks are also due to others whose books and 
teaching have influenced my own mind aiid practice, 
and who may therefore have been unconsciously 
reproduced in the pages of this book. 

:\riLDRED E. STALEY, M.B., L.M. 
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HANDBOOK FOB WIVES AND 
MOTHERS IN INDIA 


PART I. 

GENEETAL HYGIENE. 

CHAPTER I. 

The Homo and its Surroundings — Tho Dwelling-House. 

• 

In India, occupying as it; does part of the tropical 
zone from the Equator to the north parallels 23 ' 28' 40", 
the conditions of life are necessarily very different from 
those found in Europe. Great variations of climate and 
temperature are met with in this vast country. It is 
only by a careful study of these conditions, from the 
health point of view, that the inexperienced housekeeper 
can maintain her household in health and comfort, 
and prevent serious disease from entering the home. 

• 

The Dwellino-House. 

One can see in every native town and village a 
striking object-lesson in what constitutes an insanitary 
habitation. There, large populations are crammed 
into dark closely piweked ill-contrived dwellings, liuilt 
around evil-smelling courtyards, in which a privy and 
a refuse heap figure largely. The narrow dark streets 
admit little air to the house, and what does roach 
them is badly polluted by the open drains stopped 

W.M. B 
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up with refuse, or by earthenware receptacles sunk in 
the plinth of the house to calTch and retain house-slops 
and refuse. 

There the malarial mosquito breeds and 'flourishes 
with imimnity, the germs causing dysentery, cholera, 
and enteric find a ready home, and the resistant power., 
of the inhabitant is fatally lowered. 

The European will, therefore, do well to choose a 
house situated as far as possible awajr from any 
native bazaar or huts. The house should stand on 
sloping ground and as high as possible ; on masonry 
arches if the soil is a wet one, or at least well above 
the level of the canal, or river course, for irrigation. 
There should be no stagnant pools of water, or tanks, 
near the house. 

When building a house, a rainproof course should' ‘ 
bo laid in the middle of the plinth to prevent damp 
from rising to the floors. Beyond the walls, a layer of 
bricks or beaten Iciinkar should be laid on the ground 
around the basement of the house, with a slope down 
to an open drain or water-course. This should run 
into the main drains of the road, to carry off the rain 
water from the roof and house and so prevent it from 
sinking into the foundations. 

Any undergrowth or jinifjle near the house should 
be cleared away, and gravel or short grass laid down. 
There should be high verandahs running round three 
sides 5f the house — east, south and wes'l; — with holes 
in their roofs to allow of ventilation. 

Bath and house water must never be allowed to run 
out of a hole in the wall and sink into the soil outside 
the bath-room. It should be drained off with the 
roo? water, or else carefully removed in buckets 
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directly from the bath-room, and carried to a distant 
part of the garden beforS being thrown on the soil. 

The drain cu/e from the house, kitchen and garden J 
etc., shdhld all be carried by cement drains into the 
main road drains. If this is impossible, a deep well 
or pit should be dug at a distance from the house, and 
filled up with pieces of rock and stone for 12 feet. 
The house and garden drains can lead into this well, 
and these 5an do no harm, since the fluids will sink 
into the deepest layers of the soil. 

Now lot us turn to the house itself. 

^'irst of all, it is well that the young wife should 
realize from the beginning that the making of a happy 
healthful home in India means heavier responsibilities 
and more anxious cares than would ever have been hers 
i n Engla^id. She will need as skilled a judgment and as 
great a courage and self-control as any required from 
her husband in his professional work, though directed 
to different ends. Indeed, most men in India are so 
over-burdened with work and anxieties, that many homo 
matters not usually considered in the province of the 
wife will have to be decided and arranged by her, if she 
would take her share in the building up of the Empire 
and of*the Eace. 

The RooniH in the house should be light, airy and 
well ventilated. If a dark house is the only one obtain- 
able, more light and air can be ensured by having a few 
^wing windeftvs (roshanddns) let into the walls above 
the line of the verandahs. This can be done at small 
cost, and enables the hot vitiated air to escape from the 
rooms as it never could do otherwise. These upper 
windows should never be closed altogether even ii^ the 
hot weather on the plains. 
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The practice of sealing up the whole house from the 
/Outside air from early morning is an evil one. The air 
pin the rooms soon gets vitiated, and encourages the 
drowsiness, languor and aneemia so common among 
those whose work does not take them much out of 
doors. Hot air dors not injure the system as miieh as 
impure air does. 

If likely to remain for some time in a house, it is 
well worth while to have glazed Italian tiles laid down 
round each room for a distance of 2-3 feet from the 
walls ; these are now manufactured in India and are 
( not expensive. The piece of matting or oil-clotlv in 
the centre of the room can then be frequently rolled 
up and removed, and the tiles should daily be wiped 
over with a damp cloth. 

The new fashion of papering the walls is a per- 
nicious one. Papers even in England are found to 
absorb and preserve infectious germs for years, and in 
India where germ diseases are so common they should 
be altogether eschewed. If white-wash is objected to, 
‘"Distemper” in all art shades is now available and 
can be quite easily applied. ’If put on to cemented 
walls, these can be wiped over with a damp cloth, 
and this should be done regularly once a month. When 
white-wash or colour-washes are used, the old layer 
should be scraped off the walls every year before the 
new one is applied, and this should also be done after 
any infectious disease has occurred in the house. 

During the hot weather all superHuous rugs, hangings 
and curtains should be removed from the room. The 
sweeper should never be allowed to sweep the mattings, 
durries or rugs in a room. All floor rugs should be 
carried out and shaken in the open air, and china 
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mattings wiped over with a damp cloth. All furniture 
should be merely wiped Iver with slightly damp duster 
to remove the dust. 'I’he flicking with a dry duster, | 
as native servants like to do, only distributes the dust 
and germs, but does not remove them from the room. 

The Bath-roomH attached to each of the bed-rooms 
should have stone or good cement floors, with merely oil- 
cloth or a washing mat laid upon them —not matting. 

There should be free ventilation by windows from 
the outside, and a boittle of phenyle should be kept 
in each bath-room to keep the commodes and floor 
s’^^eet and clean. 

In place of earthenware pans to store cold water in,- 
every bathi^-oom should be provided with iron or white 
enamelled buckets with lids for this purpose. Earthen- 
ware vessels should never be used for drinking or 
bathing water, since being porous, they rapidly absorb 
the vegetable matters from the water, which putrefy in 
their pores ; they can tl^erefore never be kept clean. 

Serr ants' Quarters , — The servants usually live in 
the compound ” or enclosure round the house. Their 
quarters should be as far off from the house as possible 
and should be properly lighted and ventilated. The 
carefiA housewife will make a daily visit to these when 
on her round of inspection, to see that they are kept 
clean and that there are no cases of illness concealed 
in them. Visitors and outsiders should never be 
•allowed to sleep in servants’ houses at night without 
her permission. • 

Kitchen , — This should be near the house, connected 
by some kind of covered passage with it. The careful 
wife and mother will never fail to visit it dailj^. It 
should be a light, well-ventilated room with a stone 
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or brick floor, and should be scrupulously clean at all 
times. The sweeper should never enter it, but the 
(fater-carrier (hlicositie) must flush it down with plenty 
of fresh water once or twice a day. After meal times, 
no food should ever be kept in the kitchen, which can 
easily be kept locked up when meals are not being 
prepared. If this is not done, the kitchen is apt to be 
a loafing place for the servants and their friends. For 
all waste food, lidded enamel buckets must be pro- 
vided, in order not to attract flies, the propagators of 
many fell diseases. 

All cooking pots need looking into daily. The b\ist 
and cleanest are the aluminium saucepans, which are 
easily cleansed with soft soaii. Iron buckets must be 
provided for fresh water in the kitchen, which should 
be taken and filled directly at the tap or well of 
drinking-water. If care be not taken, the bheestie will 
fill them from his dirty leather waterskin, the lining 
of which is often found swarming with germs of 
infectious diseases. The washing up of pots and pans 
must all be done outside the kitchen, and a cemented 
drain provided to carry the 'water off quickly, as it 
is apt to putrefy rapidly in the heat. 

The Store-room , — A well-ventilated store-rooZn is a 
necessity in an Indian house. There all food is kept 


In Indian houses, the custom of keeping one bedroom for all the 
women of the household to sleep in is very unhealthy. Again, 
stores of food and vessels containing milk rro kept in the sleeping 
room, in which too often the sick and well of a household are 
crowded together, and the atmosphere is poisonous. 

The food should have its own place where it cannot absorb foul 
germs given off from the living body. A gauze safe in the verandah, 
and oife or two almirahs with shelves for solid food and grains will 
suffice for most Indian families. 
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between meals in gauze-covered safes. A special safe 
for the milk and ))utter fs advisable which can be kept 
always locked by the mistress. 

The cook should never be permitted to buy milk or 
cream for puddings, ices, etc., as he will probably bring 
it from the bazaar where it has been standing for hours 
over the foul drains, absorbing the germs of enteric 
and other such diseases. 


CHAPTER II. 

Drinking-water — Filters — Milk — Conscrvanc3\ 

♦ 

DllINKINO- Watk a. 

The supply of pure drinking-water for a household is 
of the first importance. , 

Such are the customs of the lower-class natives, that, 
even with a public supply from water-works, there is 
no security against pollution. The germs of disease 
{(\g. Typhus) are able to pass through even pressure- 
filters such as the Pasteur Rerkefelt. 

Hence, all waters in India require boiling for ten 
minutes, and filtration is also needed in most cases. 

Boiling not only destroys existing germs, J)ut also 
•removes the chalk, iron and vegetable organic matter, 
which render water*harmful to the organism in various 
ways. After boiling, water must be stored in clean 
enamel or china jugs, never in earthenware or clay 
aoraieSj and covered with a damp cloth to keep out the 
dust. 
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Where the only water-supply is from a tank or well in 
the grounds, this sliould be fenced round and covered 
with mosquito gauze-netting. The water-carrier must 
be provided with clean iron buckets for fetching the 
water in, his waterskin (mushak) meanwhile being left 
behind at the house where it can be seen. The addi- 
tion of spirit, brandy, to doubtful water never makes 
it safe to drink. 

A pure water shows a faint blue or greyisii colour, and 
has often a sparkle and lustre iir it, but foul waters may 
also be lustrous. It should he clear, without sediment 
on standing, and without appreciable odour or ta^te. 
On the other hand, an impure water may be of a 
yellow or brown colour, with an unpleasant taste and 
smell. If on warming a specimen of water, its steam 
gives off a feetid disagreeable .smell, it should on no 
account be drunk. If the only drinking-water pro- 
curable should be muddy, a preliminary rough filtering 
should be done before anything else. 

This can be carried out as follows : — To four gallons 
of the water, add one teaspoonful of Condy’s fluid, or 
fiftee?! grains of permanganate of potash. Wait 5 
minutes, and if the colour of the water is still brown 
or yellow instead of pale pink, add another half tea- 
S 2 )oonful of the Condy, and wait for the sediment to 
settle. Continue doing this until a pale pink tinge 
only is apparent in the water. 

After allowing the water to stand for six hours, add 
24 grains of alum and let it staiid if possible for 12 
hours. When poured off from the resultant sediment 
the water is ready for boiling, but it needs to be filtered 
also before being drunk. 
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FlI^Ellb*^. 

A great many filters are a source of danger rather 
than of security, and one of the worst is the familiar 
thi-ee earthenware vessels one above the other, so 
often seen in Indian verandahs. They should never 
l)e used, as they cannot be kept clean, and are a 
source of danger to life. 

In one cas(f where the only child of the house died 
of a mysterious attack of’ blood-poisoning, a dead putrid 
rat was found in the lowermost gJwrmy which had not 
beei^, cleaned for weeks. 

The only safe filters are those of the Pasteur-Cham- 
berland type, of which various modifications can be 
obtained. Some can be attached to any supply pipe in 
^Jhe house; others with a siphon arrangement are for 
use when travelling. They are efficient filters, easily 
taken to pieces, and cleaned, but this should be done 
by the mistress herself. Muddy waters must first be 
cleared by the Condy-a!um process ; then passed 
through the Pasteur filter, and lastly boiled for fifteen 
minutes. 

If rain water only can be obtained, this should be 
collected*, in masonry or iron tanks, not wood. These 
must be covered with mosquito gauze-netting, and 
thoroughly cleaned out before rain is expected. Eain 
water should be filtered, and then boiled to remove all 
impurities with which it may accidentally have been 
contaminated. 

Milk. 

The purity of the milk supply for the household is 
one of the most important questions, since it may 1)6 
the source of many mortal diseases, consumption, 
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enteric fever, dysentery and cholera. The prevalence 
of disease amonf( the cattleTs very widespread, owing 
to the filthy surroundings in which they are kept, and 
bad feediTig; while the milk is too often stored in 
dirty brass or earthenware vessels, in a foul atnSo- 
spliere, or adulterated with dirty unboiled water. 

All milk bought should be boiled for five minutes ; 
but it possible get a cow brought to the door, to be 
milked into your own clean vessels. These should be 
scalded out with boiling water, and the milkman’s hands 
and the cow’s udder washed with warm soapsuds. 
The milk must be then brought thoroughly t(i* the 
))oil, and kept there for 8 to 5 minutes. It should 
l)e now stored in rleau enamel or china nigs or bowls, 
covered over with several thicknesses of a damp cloth 
to exclude dust (or better in sterilized glass bottles 
with glass stoppers), and stored in a room where the 
atmosphere is as pure as possible. 

Boiling the milk kills disease germs in it, and pre- 
vents decomposition ; but even so, it will again rapidly 
absorl) foul gases and germs, if stored near a bad drain 
or other source of contamination, or if flies get to it. 

Milk is a perfect food, that is, it alone can support 
life in health. Invalids and children can 'live and 
thrive for a time upon it when modified to suit the 
special circumstances, age, or disease. 

Conservancy. 

Lastly, vonHvrvancij matters aild the proper disposal 
of the refuse of the household, needs constant care and 
supervision. Except in a few large towns of India where 
there are drains, all sewage has to be removed daily 
from the premises in carts. If there is a servants' 
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latrine in the compound, it should be remote from the 
ilwelling-house and serviBts’ quarters ; and will need 
regular inspection to see that it is kept clean. The 
floor should be paved with concrete or stone, and the 
sweeper must be provided with several large earthen- 
ware pans (ifhurrm) of clean water, and jdenty of 
plienyle to wash it down with. 

The sides of the latrine should be of corrugated 
Iron, tarred inside and out for some feet up from the 
ground. Near by will stand two large iron receptacles, 
one of which is emptied daily, and the contents re- 
moval by the public cart. The other one not in use 
should be carefully dried in the sun after cleaning, 
and tarred over, ready for use in its turn. Both 
receptacles must have woll-litting lids. 

The sweepers must also mix some dry earth (not 
sand) with the excreta when emptying the commodes 
into the iron pans ; and there should always be a little 
clean ^ phenyle standing in^the commode in the bath- 
room. If these unsavoury matters are not attended 
to by the mistress, the household will surely suffer ; for 
the sweeper much prefers to save himself trouble by 
emptying out the refuse into a corner of the compound, 
where it I’emains a source of danger to the residents. 


In an Indian household, the privy should be built far away from 
the living rooms, and all the refuse should then be received m well- 
tarred iron pans, which can bo easily removed twice a day. Dry 
earth should be thrown on dejecta every time the privy is used. 
The privy should be the cleanest place in the dwelling and may be 
swilled down with phenyle twice a day. Two or three kerosine tins 
should be kept for the other house refuse, remains of food, etc. 

A special sweeper kept for each household, instead of depending 
on occasional visits of the road sweepers, would save much money 
spent on doctors and medicines for illness. 
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In one case where the household suifered from con- 
stantly recurring attacks of dysentery witliout apparent 
reason, a strict watch was set upon the syeeper. It 
was then discovered tliat the commodes were being 
regularly emptied into a shallow pit close behind I:he 
house, a nuire handful of sand being then thrown upoti 
the dangerous mass. When this improvised cesspool 
was done away with and the surrounding earth dug 
up and removed, the dysentery ceased at once. 


CllAPTKK III. 

CiOTioral considerations -Effect of climate on the bodily organism — 
Diet — Exercise and fresh air — Clothing — J^athing - Sleep — Rest. 

Personal Hygiene. 

«' , 

I<hio:M all that has gone before, it can be seen what 
minute care is needed for the healthful regulation of the 
household in India. To be A successful “home maker” 
the same care is needed in matters of personal hygiene. 

It is only by the exercise of thought and determina- 
tion that the wife and mother will preserve her health 
and energies, and hand on an unimpaired constitution 
to her children. 

It is well for lier to realize first of all what special 
dangers are to be feared from the action of the climate 
and surroundings upon the bodily frame. 

To begin with, the eftect of high temperatures 
thTough prolonged periods is to overstimulate the 
nervous system, which becomes highly susceptible 
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and, in the end, overstrained and depressed. The 
heart and circulation participate in this depression, 
digestion is slower than in cold countries, the appetite 
less keen, and the liver overburdened with work. 

As a result of all this, the proper nutrition of the 
body is not carried out and the blood becomes poor 
and thin; while the body in consequence loses its 
power of resisting disease, and all the muscles become 
relax and weakened. Lastly, the heat over-stimulates 
the skin, rendering it more liable to chills. 

In chill, the blood is suddenly sent from the skin to 
the deeper organs of the body ; hence the congestion ” 
of the liver and disoxxlers of the bowels so often follow- 
ing upon a “ chill.” 

^ Other questions which will have to be faced are : 
“ What points in my daily habits will need modification 
if I am to adapt myself to these new conditions?” 

“ How much rest and sleep do I need to recuperate 
my nerve energies, and ensure a serene temper being 
preserved under all circumstances ? ” 

‘‘ What shall I deny myself in order to make the best 
of my time and reconcile* my home duties with the 
claims of society, so often insistent in India ? ” 

Lastly, ** How can I guard against the climatic 
diseases of India ? ” 

Diet. 

The result of living in a hot atmosphere is that 
less work is demanded of the lungs, but more work 
falls upon the liver in getting rid of the waste products 
of the body. Consequently lighter meals and more 
easily digested food are necessary. Still, i^lonty of food 
and that of the best quality obtainable must be eaten, 
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for, as before explained, the climate itself tends to 
lower the nutrition of the b6dy. 

The early breakfast on rising of tea or cocoa, toast and 
fruit, makes a good beginning of the day. ^he second 
meal is taken at about 11, and should consist of light 
meat, eggs or fish, porridge and stewed fruit. Between 
these two meals an active woman if she rises early to 
see to lier household, will certainly need a cup of milk 
or otlior light refreshment, without wliicli she may feel 
exhausted after her exertions. 

Tea at H or 4 o’clock, and dinner at 8, at which red 
meat may l)e eaten, complete the meals of th(J day. 
Altogetlier, less of animal food, and more of milk, 
cereals, vegetables and fruit are neec^ed than in a 
temperate climate. 

Tinned provisions sliould be altogether eschewed by 
the wise liousekeeper. She should inspect the meat 
daily, and see that it is firm, red, and acid to litmus 
paper (turning this ml in^colour), and free from all 
unpleasant smell. 

Good fish is not easily to be obtained far from the 
sea; the gills should show Jir pink colour; and the mis- 
tress must take knowledge as to how it has been caught 
in the case of river lish. Too often, a nativ^will pick 
dead or poisoned fish out of a backwater, and take it 
round to sell ! 

Ra^v salads often contain germs of infectious diseases, 
absorbed from foul soil, or the ova of worms, so must 
be cleansed with boiled water and Condy’s fluid 
repeatex'lly, before being eaten. 

^leat is most nourishing when roasted, stewed or 
liiVJhed. Bakijig spoils it, and twice cooked meat 
should never be eaten in India. 
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Aerated waters should be obtained only from some 
reliable English firm andbiever bought (when travel- 
ling) from natives or at small stations. Ice should 
not be put into water or other fluids for drinking, as 
freezing does not destroy germs in it. 

Plenty of fiiiid in the diet is a necessity especially 
in the hot weather. A tumbler of icy cold water half 
an hour before all meals will often stimulate a jaded 
appetite, and will prevent constipation. 

Alcoholic drinks are quite unnecessary for the 
healthy woman in India. She rarely has to sustairr 
prolonged physical exertion, and so cannot get rid of 
the drug rapidly from the system. 

It has been proved that 1 oz. of alcohol is the most 
that can be taken up by the system during the 24 
hours. Anything above that limit acts as a poison, 
irritating the overstrained nervous system and con- 
gesting the stomach and liver. If taken at all, it 
should be only at the end of the day, and up to this 
limit of safety, with food of some kind. 

About two ounces of spirit, whisky or brandy, cor- 
responds to one ounce of pure spirit. 

Barley water with lime juice, or the squeezed fresh 
juice of f-fruits witli soda water, and weak tea, are 
healthy drinks if water is thought tasteless. 

Exercise and Fresh Aik. 

Owing to the liability to internal congestions, a 
certain amount of exeicise is usually advisable, but the 
tendency is for women to take too much, rather than 
too little, violent exercise when they first come to the 
country. 

In the heat of the plains all that is needed is gentle 
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exercise once or twice a day, and a life lived out of doors. 
Some women are better witHbiit any games or dancing. 
For those who suffer from liver disorders, gentle 
exercise in the open air is even more necessary in 
India than in England. 

At the same time, it is important to remember thaj; 
all exercise should stop short of inducing a fatigued 
feeling or exhaustion, since this means a lowering of 
the vitality and renders the system liiore liable to 
chills and malarial poison. 

It is not possible, however, to lay down one rule for 
all. Most wives and mothers will have to do an Jiour 
or two of standing or walking in the compound when 
supervising the household, and this in the hot weather 
is (juite sufficient exercise ; a long walk or ride in 
addition on first rising in the morning, will only induce 
a feeling of languor and fatigue for the rest of the day, 
and is consequently a mistake. 

If more exercise is needed on account of sluggish 
liver or constipation, the best time for it is in the eirn- 
iftff, when she can renew her energies by a good meal, 
and a long night’s rest, after the exhaustion of a game 
or ride in the heat. 

On the other hand, if women lived more in the 
air, instead of shutting themselves up in a darkened 
house in which fresh air is rigorously excluded from 
early jnorning, they would keep their health and com- 
plexions. In most parts of India the Outside fly of a 
tent pitched under a shady tr^e, makes an excellent 
w’orkrov in nearly all the year round. 

Even in the lierce summer heat of the Punjab it is 
quite possible to sit out in a shady verandah till 10 or 
11 daily. In any case plenty of li(/ht should be always 
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admitted to the house, the rooms of which should never 
be entirely shut off from flie outside atmosphere. 

A light Sandow apparatus fixed to the bedroom wall, 
and used once or twice every day, is most useful in the 
hot weather, and particularly for women to use when 
pther exercise is forbidden. 

Bicycling should only be indulged in by the young 
and strong, in moderation. A woman should sit well 
back on the ‘gluteal region, not on the “ perinjeum ” 
in front, and should lean slightly forwards on the 
saddle. Exercise taken in the heated air of crowded 
roon«s is never anything but exhausting in India, and 
renders the system more liable to chills and climatic 
diseases. 


Clotiiino. 

It is essential in all parts of India to wear wool next 
to the skin; the thickness and kind of material 
should be suitable to the special conditions; fine 
gauze -wool, or silk and wool being used in the hot 
weather, thicker Jaeger combination garments in the 
cold. Wool is a non-conductor both of heat and sun. 
Hence it prevents rapid evaporation and chills, besides 
being less absorbent and therefore more comfortable 
than anything else. 

Silk materials come next to wool in th^se respects. 
Linen and cotton being very absorbent and rapi^i con- 
ductors of heat, are quite unsuitable for wear next 
to the body. It is useful, however, to wear closed 
knickers of fine cotton ov&r the wool combinations, as 
these preserve the parts from chills, and the entrance 
of germ-laden dust. In one case this simjde pre- 
caution put an end to repeated attacks of congestion 

W.M. c 
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of the bladder, in an otherwise healthy woman living 
in a gusty, dusty part of Indfe. 

Throughout the year a loose woven cholera belt, or 
l)iece of tine flannel should be worn night* and day 
round the abdomen. This can be kept in place and 
l^revented from slipping up by two or three safety pins, 
fastening it to the knickers. 

The corset, as usually worn in the heat of India, 
is a most pernicious article of dress. ’ It overheats 
the region it covers, prevents evaporation from the 
damp garments beneath, and renders the internal 
organs therefore liable to chills. It also impedes the 
circulation and lungs, preventing waste materials from 
being thrown off properly, and so assists in the produc- 
tion of the dyspepsia, amemia, and nervous disorders 
so common in the country, .. ' 

In addition, corsets, if worn tight, tend to dis^flace 
internal organs. When worn in hot weather, they 
should be of some porous material and without steel 
supports. They may be strengthened instead ’with 
whalebone, and have supports to take the weight 
of the skirts off the hips and abdomen. A well- 
fitted bodice, on to which drawers and skirts can be 
buttoned, is, however, far the more comfortable garment 
during the heat of the day, and these have the ad- 
vantage of being easy to wash. All through the hot 
weather, under- garments need to be constantly changed 
and dried, if chills and “prickly heat” are to be avoided. 

Where the skhi is easily irritated and prickly heat 
induced, a line silk vest may be worn, in place of or 
beneath the woollen garment; but in hot weather, as 
little clothing as possible is healthiest. 

New arrivals in the country should always wear wool 
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stockings, which are a j[)rotection against mosquito 
bites, and indeed these are essential in malarious 
districts. ^ 

Provided these matters of clothing are attended to, 
it matters little what upper garments are worn. The 
•good sense of Englishwomen usually leads them to 
choose the most suitable textures for tlie climate and 
circumstances they are living in. 

Bathinu. 

The skin is an organ not only of anisatioUf but also 
of hapiratiotif excretion and secretion. More solid 
matters are thrown off from the skin than from the 
lungs, the proportion being as 11 to 7. In India, 
^ owing to the heat impeding the work of the lungs, 
still more* is thrown upon the skin, the care of which 
is of great importance. 

A daily bath of warm water should always be taken, 
preferably on rising in the morning, followed by a 
douche of cold water thrown quickly over the whole 
body. 

This method ensures the tonic effect of the bath, 
besides acting as an effectual protection against chills. 
Women m India should avoid cold Itaths entire} if. 'rhese 


N.B , — In native Indian houses the arrangements for bathing 
may make a good soak in hot soapy water impossible. But a basin 
of hot water, soap, and a piece of flannel, are within the reach of 
most. The flannel should bo wetted in the hot water and with it 
the soap can be rubbed wejft into every part of the skin. It is then 
washed with the hot water and .flannel, and cold or tepid douche 
thrown over the body. The cold bath as usually taken by the Indian 
woman, is not only inefficient, but a fruitful source of chills and 
disease ; while it would be appalling if one could realize the nurtber 
of women killed every year by the “ religious ” or “ ceremonial " 
bathing in rivers and tanks. 
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tend to increase the congestion of internal organs by 
throwing the l)lood back to them from the chilled skin. 
In feeble persons, a tepid douche may be si^bstituted 
for the cold water. 

The skin is apt to get into a sodden enfeebled con- 
dition in the hot weather, so only the purest soaps • 
(such as Pears’ excellent varieties) should be used. If 
no soap is used, the grease and fatty acids of the skin 
are not removed, nor does cold water really cleanse the 
skin from these. This is why the Indian fashion of 
bathing by pouring cold water over an oily, greasy 
skin, is so ineffectual, and skin diseases of all kinds 
are common among them. 

Violent exorcise should never be taken. after a bath. 
For anieiiiic or weakly women in India, it is a good rule ^ 
to drink a cup of hot milk or rafi au immediately 
on leaving ilie batli before dressing. If a bath is taken 
ill the evening after exercise, as well as in the morning, 
it should be of tepid or barely warm water and followed 
by the cold douche. 


Bleep. 

We know that the energy we spend on activity, 
of the brain, muscle and spirit during the® day is 
obtained by the actual burning up of the cell substances 
of the body. “We can only truly live because we are 
constantly dying,” holds good in the material as in the 
spiritual world. 

Now it is chiefly during the repose of other activities 
in sleep that all this expenditure is made good. Old 
waste material is thrown out of the ))ody, and new put in 
its place : so that when we wake up after a sound night’s 
sleep, we may be said to have been really fed. The fact 
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that this nutritive process, and repair of the tissues of 
the body, may go on mote slowly in one person than in 
another, explains how it is that people differ in the 
amount (ff sleep really needed by them. 

In India, if owing to a less active life we lose less 
energy by the muscular system, yet more nervous 
energy than usual must here be expended in facing 
the anxieties and exigencies of the life and the climate. 

And when we realize that nerve tissue takes longer to 
repair than any other, it will be seen that most women 
need more, rather than less, sleep than in England. 

To get good sleep in the hot weather is a difficult 
matter, and the sleepless habit once formed is a serious 
menace to health. There are innumerable noises going 
on all night, pariah dogs, hot winds, dust-storms and 
mosquitoes to contend with, besides the iniquities of 
sleepy punkah-pullers, all of which hinder sound sleep. 

In many parts of India sleeping out of doors on 
a roof or verandah (with proper precautions) seems to 
ensure the soundest sldbp. But care must be taken 
to secure protection from mosquitoes, and wool night 
garments and coverings must be worn. With the 
universal introduction of mechanical i)unkahs, one 
great hindrance to good sound sleep will })e removed ; 
but sleeping out of doors has the advantage that it 
does away with the need for punkahs altogether. 

On returning into the house in the morning, the air 
of even an unused bedroom feels hot and exhausted 
compared to that outside. When sleeping indoors, 
therefore, the bedroom should be airy, and wide open 
at night to the outer air. Even in the coldest weather 
the windows should stand open, and these must never 
be shut up entirely to keep the hot air out. 
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In tents, the air at night is apt to get vitiated. 
No stove is needed, and the flup at the door should be 
wide open. Extra windows ” can easily be cut in 
the inner “ Hy ” to admit air at night. *' 

In the heat, a bedstead of the simplest make is 
best ; webbing (nawjir) stretched over an iron or wood 
frame, with a folded blanket Jind sheet laid on it, 
allows of free evaporation all night, and so keeps the 
body cool. in more important than e.vercise or 

food. 

By attention to these rules of personal hygiene, and 
by avoiding the late hours of retiring so commoi^ in 
India, the healthy woman ought to secure eight hours’ 
sleep at nig) it, and should not be satisfied with less. 
The best sleep is usually obtained during the early 
morning hours, and hence children should always be 
allowed to sleep on till they waken of themselves. 
For women at least, whose day is at their own dis- 
posal, too early rising is a mistake, and soon exhausts 
the system. Seven to eiglfc o’clock is quite sbon 
enough to begin the long Indian day. 

Rest. 

The wise woman in India will not waste her good 
gift of health if she has it, but will always stop her 
exercise, her work, or her society demands, before she 
has reached the limit of her strength. Indeed,- it is 
well to face the problem at the beginning, and draw 
up rules to ensure a sufficiency oi rest, without which 
it will be uupossible to preserve the serene spirit and 
happy temper whicii beautify the home life, and ensure 
sound health and nerves. 

First of all, one hour daily should be spent Iping 
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^tiat on the hack on a bed or sofa with loose garments. 
If the feet of the bed ai^ raised slightly, this ensures 
greater rest to the heart and circulation. Nothing 
should be allowed to disturb or interfere with this 
midday rest ; notes and messengers can usually wait 
,that length of time. 

Then, a certain hour should be fixed for solid read- 
ing, art pursuits, or any other hobby which is in itself 
a '' /Y^-creation,” and therefore a true rent to the mind. 
If subject to dyspepsia, a short rest lying down 
(20 minutes) before each meal, and the same imme- 
diately after it should be taken. She will also refuse 
all invitations to late entertainments at night (which 
may cut short sleep) more than once or twice a week 
if possible. Lastly, the household duties should be 
finished e^rly in the day, and should not be allowed to 
encroach on the afternoon hours. 

A good mistress will be able to train her Indian 
servants in orderly ways as if they were children, and 
if they realize that what tliey need must be asked for 
at a certain time, or elsr imu'uh it at their <>irn e.rpenaey 
they will learn to be careful and thoughtful, and there 
will be less cause for irritation of temper, and the 
nervouf^ exhaustion caused by it. In this way, and 
by a determination to keep her own rules, a woman 
may learn to before she has reached the point 
nervously where rest is impossible. And thus she 
will be able to hand on to her children that greatest 
of inherited blessings, a w^ell-balanced nervous system, 
and the serene and happy temper which results 
from it. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SOME COMMON INDIAN DISEASES 

Sunstroke — Chills— Malarial Fever — Dysentery — Enteric or 

Typhoid Fever. , 

The reply to the last question of all involves the 
study of several diseases, common in India. 

Sunstroke. 

This complaint results from exposure to the extreme 
heat, or to the sun’s rays, without proper protec<iion 
in a moist atmosphere. Headache and fever are the 
earliest symptoms, followed by nausea arjd irritability 
of the nervous system. Convulsions and unconscious- 
ness, with pulling breathing, are seen in severe cases. 

The moment the first symptoms appear, the sufferer 
should lie down in a cool dark room under a punkah ; 
have plenty of cold water to drink, and the body 
sponged with cold water. Ice may also be applied to 
the head ; and a sharp purge should be taken. 

When likely to be exposed to the sun, in the hot 
hours of the day, dark glasses and a pith hat should 
always be worn. This should have a broad brim, 
back and front, and some means of ventilation to 
ensure circulation of air around the head ; thus pro- 
tected, ^a healthy woman can be out till 10 or 11 a.m. 
if necessary. But children are more susceptible, and 
should be in the shade of a verandah by 7 or 8 o’clock, 
according to the climate. 

When travelling in the heat, plenty of ice should 
be Viken, also drinking-water ; wet cloths kept on the 
head will prevent headache, but veils should not be 
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worn ill front of the face. Living in unventilated 
rooms, constipation, and •the habitual use of alcohol, 
make women more liable to sunstroke. 

By Heatstroke is meant a sudden attack of uncon- 
sciousness (really a faint ”) after exposure to great 
tieat, or in ill-ventilated foul rooms. The sufferer must 
lie ffat down, have her limbs rubbed, while, at the 
same time, the head is fanned, and a little stimulant 
administered by the mouth. A mustard plaster over 
the heart, and artificial respiration must be tried, if 
the unconsciousness is prolonged. 

f 

Chills. 

The resideijt in India must learn to avoid these as 
the most frequent cause of many disorders ; the skin 
being more active in the heat, and also more sensitive, 
there is greater evaporation and transudation, so that 
sudden changes of temperature affect it severely. In 
this way, a sudden check tp the action of the skin will 
send the excess of blood to tlie deeper organs, which 
become congested, or overburdened with blood which 
they have no use for. 

Besides this, chill depresses the system, and renders 
the body 'less able to resist germ diseases. 

Constant thought will be needed to avoid taking 
chills. But if the ordinary rules for personal hygiene 
are followed, and a warm garment or wrap always 
taken out for wear after sunset, when returning from 
the drive, nothing hiore than common sense is 
necessary. 

We have to recollect the great difference between 
day and night temperatures, especially in the wild 
season, and the sudden fall which often takes place 
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after sunset. A cold bath is rarely advisable, and 
must never be taken wh^i greatly overheated or 
fatigued. Instead, a warm bath is safer, or the body 
should be rubbed down with a dry towel, and clean 
dry woollen clothing put on. At night, a fine woollen 
shawl or sheet should be used as a covering under the 
punkah, if a blanket cannot be borne. After having 
been exposed to a chill, a very hot bath should be 
taken and a hot drink (milk or coffee), followed by 
bed, and a dose of 10 grains of quinine. An aperient 
should be taken next morning if required. 

Malaiual Fever. 

t 

This disease is due to a parasite in the blood, which 
is introduced into the body by the bite of mosquitoes' 
These having fed on malarial blood, drawn from the 
body of a person suffering from the disease, can convey 
it to another, when eight days have elapsed. During 
this time, the malarial organism is going through the 
process callcHl ‘‘ Spore formation ” in the body of the 
mosquito. At the end of eight days, the mosquito, 
when biting a healthy person, deposits these “ spores ” 
of malaria in his blood and then the symptoms of 
“ malarial fever ” soon appear. There are several 
forms of the disease, according to the time that elapses 
between the attacks, which may come on everyday, or 
every second, third, or fourth day. 

As a rule, an attack of “agu«” begins with shiver- 
ing and lu'adache, with a rise of temperature, and 
possibly vomiting. This is the cold stage.” Next, 
the body becomes flushed and red, a sensation of burn- 
ing heat is experienced, and the thermometer may 
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show a temperature of 103” F. or even higher. 
Delirium in adults and coifvulsions in children are not 
uncommon at this hot stage.” Lastly, there is the 
“ sweating stage,” when the temperature falls to 
normal or below it, the skin perspires profusely, and 
tlie sufferer falls into an exhausted sleep. 

When a “ chill ” has been incurred, it is possible to 
cut short an attack of ague by taking 15 grains of 
quinine, and a purgative. But during the cold stage 
of an attack, plenty of hot tea should be given to 
drink, and hot bottles in the bed, with a dose of 
antipyrin (5 grains) to relieve the headache. Plenty 
to drink (tea, cold water) should be given throughout 
the attacks, and 15 grains of quinine immediately it is 
over, when the temperature is falling. 

' The precautions to be taken against malaria involve 
some knowledge of the cause of the disease. Now, 
it is a known fact, that mosquitoes lay their eggs only 
in still water, in which their larvae develop. So all 
stagnant pools, ditches and cisterns should be done 
away with, as far as possible, from the neighbourhood 
of a house, and pots or vessels of water emptied and 
dried at least once a wceh\ 

Reservoirs for drinking-water should be covered with 
gauze mosquito-netting to prevent the eggs being laid 
in them. It is the female mosquito alone which conveys 
the malarial poison from one person to another and, 
as a rule, she only feeds between sunset and sunrise. 
Hence, in malarious districts and everywhere during 
the monsoon, mosquito-nets^should be used for beds at 
night, and the less people are out in night air the 
better. Women who are sensitive to malaria should 
not go out after sunset without a veil, gloves, woollen 
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stockings, and boots, and every precaution should be 
taken to avoid chills. 

Pure drinking-water, and an abundance of good food 
and cheerful spirits are important in the prevention of 
this disease, which can be guarded against only by 
attention to all the ordinary rules of hygiene, foo,d, 
cleanliness, the wearing of proper clothing, and the 
avoidance of chills. In malarial districts, and during 
the rainy season, it is wise to take 10 -15 grains of 
(juinine, every ten days, on two sNccessiur mornintjs ; 
or five grains daily as a preventive may be taken. 

Dysentery. 

This is an inflammation of the lining of the bowel, 
going on to ulceration. It is almost more to be dreaded 
than malaria or the other climatic disord^’s of Indik, 
since unless vigorously checked at first, it tends to 
become chronic, and will undermine the strongest con- 
stitution permanently. It is often associated with 
malaria and liver disorders. 

The disease is due to a bacillus or microbe intro- 
duced into the system by polluted water or milk, or it 
may be communicated directly from one person to 
another through insanitary latrines and dir^jy habits. 

Anything which disturbs the digestion and the cir- 
culation in the bowels will predispose to dysentery, 
whiqh is very common in the hot season of the year, 
particularly in the spring and the rains when sudden 
changes of temperature are estperienced. 

In tho 'i^revention of this disease the importance of 
avoiding chills and coarse indigestible food come first. 
lilies also spread the disease, and must be prevented 
from contaminating food and utensils. 
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Living in unhealthy localities, badly drained houses, 
and foul air, all are conimon causes of dysentery. 
Woollen lufderclothing should always be worn, and 
the abdominal belt ; all drinking-water should be well 
boiled to remove impurities and the mineral salts which 
favour the disease. 

Pregnant women are specially liable to it, and very 
frequently abort if not quickly treated. 

Constipation and overdosing with alcohol are other 
predisposing causes ; also the lack of green vegetables 
and fruits in the diet, which induces a scorbutic con- 
dition*. In children who are fed on boiled milk only a 
mild scurvy may develop which induces dysentery, and 
makes the disease more dangerous. 

To counteract this tendency, children who are being 
fed on boiled milk and the Patent Foods require a 
daily dose of strained orange and grape juice. 

The actual attack of dysentery can usually be traced 
to infection through food , or drink, and is apt to 
prove rapidly fatal unless wisely treated from the very 
first. 

The early Hi/mptoms are diarrhtca, with griping 2 )ain 
and some nausea. More or less fever may accompany 
the attaclf. If not treated, the stools soon consist of 
blood and mucus, passed with great frequency, and 
much straining and heat of the fundament. 

No time aJiould hit lost in innding for the doctor, 
who by injections of serum, or of “ emetine,” will 
control the disease iihmediately ; until he arrives 
much may be done to cut short the attack. 

Treatment,— In the mild form the 2 )atient must get 
to bed at once, and not rise from it for any purpcvse 
till all symptoms have been absent for 24 hours. Two 
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teaspoonfuls of castor oil with 30 drops of chlorodyne 
are to be taken at once. Hbt turpentine fomentations 
on the abdomen will greatly relieve pain or jienderness. 
The food must consist entirely of lupiids, milk diluted 
half and half with soda or barley-water, whey, rice- 
water or a little raw meat juice may be taken. 

After the first day, when the symptoms are subsid- 
ing, one or two teaspoonfuls of castor oil emulsion 
may be taken each morning and night for a few days, 
or 5 grains of Dover’s powder three times a day in a 
little water. 2) 

The severer cases, with* much vomiting, straining 
and frequent passage of mucus and blood, call for 
more vigorous treatment when no doctor is available. 
First of all, 40 drops of chlorodyne in a little water 
must be taken. After getting to bed, an enema of 
one pint of warm water in which a tablespoonful of 
boracic acid has been dissolved is to be given gently 
from a fountain douche gan, or the starch Q^iema 
mentioned in Chapter YI is useful. 

Next the patient should take a teaspoonful of 
sulphate of magnesia dissolved in a wineglassful of 
water every hour, until six or eight doses have been 
given. Five drops of chlorodyne may be added to 
each dose if there is much sickness. 

A big mustard plaster, or hot fomentations may be 
appli^l to relieve the pain in the bowels— and the enema 
as given before may be repeated night and morning. 

Liquid food in small quantitffes, warmed, should be 
given from r. h‘eding-cup regularly every two hours. 
Hot- water bottles in the bed are required where there 
is cnuch vomiting and purging, to prevent collapse. 
The magnesium sulphate mixture may be continued 
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three times a day until the stools have changed, and 
are free from mucus and Iflood, but every eflfort should 
be made to obtain skilled medical advice as soon as 
possible, in order that the serious results of chronic 
dysentery may be avoided. 

The digestion is often seriously impaired after 
dysentery, and constipation and irregularity of the 
bowels give much trouble. A very good mixture to 
take for a few days after the attack, is one containing 
five grains of Dover’s powder with three grains of 
quinine in a little water three times a day. A tea- 
spoonful of brandy in the mixture will dissolve the 
quinine. 

For the constipation which often follows dysentery, 
plenty of fruit juice, and the syrup of bael fruit are 
useful, and a small dose of castor oil twice a week may 
be taken. 

If anything more is needed, resort should be had to 
the daily enema of warm water, but strong purgative 
drugs should not be taken after dysentery. Where 
the disease recurs, and shows a tendency to become 
chronic, the best cure is a change out of India. The 
utmost care in diet is necessary for some weeks after 
an attack^of dysentery, and violent exercise should not 
be taken 

As the dysenteric stools are most infective, they 
should always be received into vessels containing a 
disinfectant, and removed at once from the room to 
be burnt. All soiled ‘Clothing should soak for some 
hours in carbolic lotion ahd thereafter be boiled for 
half an hour. 

When the disease attacks children, the symptoms 
will be very much as in adults, and there is often 
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high fever. The child looks languid and ill, diarrhoea 
with green, curdy, or slim5^ motions comes on, but 
soon only mucus and blood are voided with much 
straining. If previously constipated, the child should 
be given a teaspoonful of castor oil, and be put to bed. 
Two hours later, this can be followed up by castor oil 
emulsion, which should at first be given every two 
hours, })ut later, as the stools improve, every four 
hours. The dose for a child under two years old is 
half a teaspoonful, from two years to four years old 
one teaspoon fill. Washing out the bowels with a 
gentle enema containing boracic acid is also useful. 
If an infant is exhausted from frequent stools, a hot 
bath containing two teaspoonfuls of mustard is an 
excellent stimulant. 

The child should be given no milk. To infants^ 
white-icinc-irlietj or rice-water, one tablespoonful mixed 
with a tablespoonful of barley-water, may be given 
every four hours. For o^der children this may be 
supplemented by raw meat juice, “ Brandy and egg 
mixture,” and peptonized milk. A child’s digestion 
remains weak for a long time after such an attack, 
and the utmost care is needed in dieting those who 
have recovered from the disease. * 

The new serum treatment for certain forms of 
dysentery has deprived this serious complaint of its 
chief .terrors. When used early, it seems to prevent 
the disease from becoming chronic. 

Enteric or Typhoid Fever. 

New arrivals in India and young people are particu- 
laily liable to this disease, which, however, spares no 
one of any class or age. 
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It is due to a germ which enters the body in food or 
drink, or rarely by the^ lungs. Once admitted, it 
multiplies very rapidly in the bowel, causing ulcera- 
tion of its lining membrane and general blood-poison- 
ing. The bacillus or germ leaves the body in the 
(Jischarges, the motions, urine, and sputum from the 
lungs, so that these discharges if not buiuit or properly 
disposed of, serve to spread the disease by infecting 
the soil, water or food. 

Si/mptoms . — If a fever continues without intermission 
for several days in spite of careful dieting, rest and 
quinine, it may be suspected that it is enteric. 

This is a three weeks’ fever, accompanied by serious 
symptoms, the most noticeable of which are headache, 
diarrhcea or persistent constipation, dullness and 
'delirium. /The tongue is very furred and dry, the 
lips covered with dry scabs. In the second or third 
week the abdomen may get greatly distended and 
very painful. Tremors of the hands with constant 
fumbling and picking movements are a bad sign ; the 
patient at last sinks into a stupor which may end 
in death. 

The passage of many “ pea-soupy ” motions and of 
blood from the bowels makes the case more serious. 
There is always danger of sudden death from heart 
failure; hence from the first suspicion of tlie disease, 
the sufferer must be kept in bed and ncn r alloi^cd to 
Hit vp for (Uijf purpose whatever. 

The room should b>5 bright and airy, devoid of all 
hangings and unnecessary furniture or floor cloths. 
Only those in attendance upon the sick should enter 
it. When the fever is high, or in the hot season, of 
the year, much benefit is obtained by the wet pack.” 

w.M. n 
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The patient lies on a blanket and three towels wrung 
out in cold water are laid flpon the body from the 
nock to the feet. These can be constantly replaced 
in rotation from above downwards, as they got warm, 
by other towels wrung out in tepid or cold water. 
This “ wet pack ” can be continued for half an houy 
or so, until the temperature has fallen; often the 
patient gets a good refreshing sleep after it. It is 
very useful for restless children. The diet must be 
licpiid only ; whey, with a teaspoonful of cream in it, 
rice-water, and milk diluted half and half with lime- 
watei*, or plain boiled water are best. The strained 
juice of certain fruits, ra\v meat juice and egg-albu- 
men are sometimes given by the doctor’s orders. 

All food must be given in small quantities of two to 
three ounces, regularly every two hours. . When there' 
is profuse diarrhma, the “ alum whey ” is very useful. 
A teaspoonful of best i)owdered alum is shaken up 
with one pint of boiling milk. The curd is strained 
off and the whey drunk as food, alternately with' rice- 
water or otlier fluids. Solid food should not be taken 
till the temperature has been normal for a month, 
unless ordered hy the doctor. 

To prevent the spread of enteric, all excretions 
should bo received into vessels containing phenyle or 
some antiseptic. Their contents can then be mixed 
with (;hloride of lime and deeply buried at a distance 
from any habitation, or else burnt. 

During an epidemic, or if a ease has occurred in a 
house, the lotrines and pails must receive special 
attention, and disinfectants should be plentifully pro- 
vided and used. It is well to boil all soiled clothing 
for an hour, after disinfecting it in carbolic lotion. The 
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hands of a nurse should be constantly washed after 
touching the patient, the^oom also will need thorough 
disinfecting, and the walls should be washed down , 
with perchloride of mercury lotion and re- whitewashed. 

Recent experience in our army has proved the great 
value of preventive inoculation as a protection against 
this fell disease. Everyone, of any age, going to tlio 
tropics for the first time should make use of this means 
of prevention. 


Cholera. 

This is essentially a dirt disease, the germ of which 
is spread by Hies, or persons who directly contaminate 
water, milk ai)d food. 

The best methods of prevention therefrom are 
summed up in the word ClmnlificsH : a clean house 
and surroundings unattractive to flies ; a clean water 
supply; clean plates, cups, pots and food, well pro- 
tected from hies ; cleaii^ clothing washed in pure 
water, not in dirty ponds or streams. 

Servants must scrub the hands with soap and soak 
them in Condy’s fluid before they begin to wash or 
handle dishes and utensils, as the skin of their hands 
frequently carries the germ. 

Lastly, wdieii on a journey, never drink anything 
but what has been brought from home and is known 
to be clean ; aerated waters bought at railway shitions 
are often impure, as also milk. 

Plague. 

A few words are needed about the prevention of this 
disease, so fatal to those who have not protected them- 
selves during an epidemic by means of inoculation. 
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Wo now know that the disease is spread chiefly by 
the bite of the rat-flea. • 

If people allow food and rubbish to collect in their 
houses and so attract the rats, these will make their 
nests and become domesticated there. Then when 
some rat dies of the disease, the rest flee from the, 
house, leaving their nests full of infected rat-fleas, 
which soon become hungry and turn to bite the people 
of the house, so giving them plague. 

Now thr rat i>i not a domcHtic animal in a clean 
honsr^ and the best way to escape the plague which 
has spread all over India is by cleanliness and the 
driving away and starving out of all rats. 

This can only be done by constant c;are in details. 
After each meal all crumbs and refuse should be swept 
up and burnt at once, while foodstuffs, stores of rice’ 
and flour, grain for horses and cattle, must be kei)t 
closed up in safes, or in tin-lined lidded boxes away 
from the house. 

• 1 

People who have learned these facts should take 
the trouble to persuade their neighbours to keep their 
houses also clean and free from rats ; for otherwise an 
infected rat from next door may run in to die, and its 
fleas will soon bite and infect people who are 'nearest. 

Plenty of strong Carbolic lotion disinfectant, or the 
smell of Formalin, thrown down on the floors and 
around the house, drive away fleas temporarily at least, 
— so they should be freely used every day about the 
house. • 
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CHAPTKR V. 


Con8ti]|^ation — Congestiou of tlio Liver — Diarrhoea — Piles — 
Dyspepsia. 

Constipation. 

Fou many reasons this is a comiiioii complaint in 
India. If care be not taken from the lirst to ensure a 
satisfactory evacuation every day, the bowels lose tone 
in the heat, and become less and less inclined to expel 
their contents. Then the liver and other organs suffer, 
and the resistant power of the system to germ diseases 
is lowered. 

The usual causes of this condition are bad habits of 
life, want of exercise, irregularities in diet, and want of 
sufficient •fluids in the food, to wash out the intestines. 
Again, faddists sometimes fail to eat a sufficient bulk of 
food, which is necessary to excite movements of the 
bowels. Where the tenrlency to constipation exists, 
plenty of water should be drunk hrtircrn mfudn , — and a 
glass of water, either hot or cold as preferred, is taken 
on rising in the morning, and going to bed at night. 
Plenty of variety in the food is important. Stewed 
fruit, pdrridge and whole meal scones or brown bread, 
made of the crushed wheatmeal of the bazaars, are 
useful articles of diet. But if eaten daily, any one of 

N,B . — The lack of variety and of Iluids in food eaten by the Indian 
population is one cause of t^ic habitual constij)ation with which tliey 
are afllicted and which leads on to so many other complaints. 

If each meal began with a good vegetable soup, and if all food 
w'erc eaten very slowly and well mixed with the saliva in the rnoutli, 
this trouble would decrease. Again, four small meals a day are 
better than two large ones, while snacks eaten at odd times*only 
produce constipation and indigestion. 
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these will soon lose its irritating effect upon the bowels. 
Plenty of fat, cream; butter, ^id “ ghi ” are important 
articles of diet, and in India where the meat is very 
lean, and the milk poor, an increased amount of fats 
is needed added to the ordinary dietary. 

It is here that oil is most useful. This is a very, 
digestible form of fat, and does not derange the liver. 
One dessertspoonful swallowed every morning on 
rising, with a little fruit or lime juice, acts as a gentle 
laxative. It is specially useful in the constipation 
of pregnancy, and after dysentery or enteric fever. 

For children, a pie-dish may be half filled with figs, 
dried or fresh stewed, covered with brown sugar, and 
Dlive oil to fill the dish poured over them.. This ‘‘ pud- 
ling is warmed up in the oven, and eaten with relish, 
fwo or three of these figs wilt be enough for. a child. 

Other safe means to use are gentle masmrfe or rubbing 
3f the bowels, beginning on the right side and ending 
)n the left; also the occasjonal use of warm water 
njections into the bowel from an enema syringe, or 
fountain douche can. 

The enema can best be self- administered if a fountain 
syringe is used. A pint of wi\rm water plain, or mixed 
vith good white soapsuds, or with two tablesfoonfuls 
3f olive oil, acts well. The recumbent posture should 
be maintained for quite ten minutes after the enema. 

Theuubber tubing from the douche can should be held 
n the fingers, and by pressure on it the flow can be 
itopped from time to time to ensflre the injection being 
dowly given ; if given quickly pain is caused. 

Strong purgative drugs and patent medicines must 
iot«be taken for constipation, as they only increase 
;he trouble afterwards. A very harmless laxative is 
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Agar-agar in water ; and refined liquid paraffin, such as 
Allen Hanbiiry’s ChvisAol ” (taken in lemon juice), 
acts effectually in sweeping out liabitiially costive 
bowels. 

If necessary, an occasional wineglassful of laxative 
mineral waters, Carlsbad or Friedrlchslialle, in a 
tumbler of cold water, can be taken on rising in the 
morning. When piles are troublesome, the best laxative 
is the cold-water enema, with an occasional dose of 
Cascara Sagrada. 

When the warm-water enema is not availal)le, the 
injection of two or three teaspoonfuls of glycerine into 
the bowel is a good substitute. For this a small glass 
syringe, with a piece of rubber tubing 3- 4 inches long 
put on to the nozzle, is all that is required. 

Congestion of the Liver. 

This results from chills, and chronic constipation, and 
also from eating rich unsuitable food, a too sedentary 
life, *and frequent pegs.'^ The special tendency to 
it observed in India, is due to the heat. This throws 
more work upon the liver, since much of the waste 
material of the hlood, which should pass out through 
the lungs, has to be got rid of by increased How of bile. 

If, therefore, the flow of bile is checked suddenly by 
any of the above causes, congestion results. 

The HjjmpiomH consist of pains between the shoulders, 
and through the right side, with nausea, some fever, 
and even slight jaundue. A hot bath ought to be takeii 
at once, and a mustard poultice applied to the right side, 
over the lower ribs, after getting to bed. Two or tliree 
compound rhubarb pills or a large dose of aperient 
mineral water may be safely taken (half an ounce of 
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Carlsbad salts) . Liquid food only should be taken for 24 
hours, and the less of this ev^n the better. 

Exposure to the sun or extreme heat in the middle of 
the day must l)e carefully avoided for some time after 
an attack, and very little meat food taken for some 
weeks. Hot water should be freely drunk both mornt 
ing and night, also l^arley- water, toast- water and soda- 
water. Woollen underclothing and the abdominal belt 
should always be worn. If these measures do not soon 
relieve, a doctor should be called. 

If the congestion is accompanied by diarrlirea, it 
becomes a more serious matter, and medical aid should 
at once be sought, as dysentery seems to have a close 
connection with disorders of the liver, avid may result 
from them, Reople with sluggish livers need to take 
plenty of exercise, and drink several tumblersful of 
water between meals — but not with food. 

DlAlUlIUKA. 

• .. . • 

This is sometimes the result of liver disorders, or 
may come on quite suddenly as the result of chill, 
or infected food or water. No time should be lost in 
getting straight to bed, as it is not safe to neglect 
even mild diarrluea in India. The food shouW consist 
of liquids only, given cold or tepid every two hours 
regularly. 1 f irritating food has caused the looseness, 
a dose,of castor oil (two teaspoonfuls) with 20 drops of 
chlorodyiie, can lie safely taken. 

A mustard plaster over the abflomen will relieve the 
griping i)ains, or hot fomentations may be applied. 
When due to a chill, rest, warmth, and 40 drops of 
chWrodyne will often cure. If diarrhcea tends to drag 
on after the acute stage is over, 5 grains of Dover’s 
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powder should be taken three times a day, and tlie 
doctor called if possible. 


PlliKS. 

These are small tumours which form by dilatation of 
ihe veins round the entrance to the rectum or bowel 
passage (called anus). They frequently result from 
disorders of the liver, constipation, or the overuse of 
purgatives and stimulants. Luring pregnancy they 
may give much trouble, and owing to the pressure, 
which cannot be removed, it is difficult then to cure 
them. Sometimes they are inside the bowel passage, 
but usually they protrude and may even bleed profusely. 
Full-blooded people may, however, be l)enefited by tlie 
occasional luumorrhage from bleeding piles.” ihit 
they may become a source of great suffering and debility 
when neglected, 

(1) When very painful and inflamed, it is necessary 
to stay in bed for a day or^two, and apply warm linseed 
poultices to the part ; these should bo changed every 
two hours during the day. 

(2) If tender and irritable, sitting for quarter of an 
hour in a basin of very hot water to which a solution 
of alum oz. to the pint of water) has been added, 
will give relief. This should be repeated every two 
hours or oftener. 

(B) A daily rectal injection of a pint of cold waiter to 
which a teaspooiiful of hazeline has been added is useful 
if the piles bleed. * 

(4) In any case, a daily enema of tepid water is most 

useful, to remove the constipation and clear away all 
pressure from the rectum. • 

(5) A decoction of strong tea [made by standing half 
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a pint of hot water for an hour upon the old tea-leaves 
till the tannin has been exfracted] is very soothing 
where the piles are irritated or painful ; they must be 
constantly bathed with it every hour or so of the day, 
and the cold lotion allowed to dry on. Plenty of water 
should 1)6 drunk, apart from meals and never with food., 
Spiced food, meat and alcohol must all be avoided 
during a bad attack. Simple milk food, cereals, eggs, 
and fish may be eaten, and plenty of stewed fruit 
and green vegetables. 

A dessertspoonful of salad (olive) oil first thing on 
waking in the morning is useful, and if constipation 
is troublesome, two or three rliubarb pills or a tea- 
spoonful of liquorice powder will do goo^l. Castor oil 
and all strong purgatives do harm, rather than good, 
and should never be resorted to in India. . . 

When no means serve to alleviate the suffering from 
chronic piles, they are best removed by a simple 
operation, which is often the only means of cure.^ 

J )ysi*ki*sia. 

'riie indigestion, that so frequently accompanies 
amemia, pelvic disorders, and the s])ecial climatic 
diseases of India, is the cause of much: discomfort and 
ill-health. 

Sj/inptoins . — There is usually a sense of fulness with 
pain ay d ‘oppression in the chest. Griping pains and 
colic may accompany each evacuation of the bowels. 
Flatulence and rumbling of gas 9n the intestines give 
much annoyance, also acid eructations from the 
stomach. At times the palpitations of the heart are 
so aevere as to induce the fear that there is real heart 
disease. 
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Ifc is a difficult ailment to cure, for digestion is a 
complicated process, in \^iicli tlie stomach, liver and 
24 feet of boAvels are involved. Derangement of any 
one organ or part of this apparatus may put the whole 
out of gear. 

, In the first place, the food must be well and slowly 
masticated in the mouth, in order to mix it thoroughly 
with the saliva, which digests starch. Children’s food 
contains much starch, so they especially must be taught 
to chew and eat their food very slowly, to ensure per- 
fect digestion. Nex:t, the food reaches the stomach 
and meets there with another digestive, the ijastvic 
jfiiee, with which it is thoroughly mixed by vigorous 
churning movements of the stomach. 

Neglect of healthy living, want of exorcise, and 
breathing bjid air, cause debility, and impair the churn- 
ing powers of the stomach. 

Chills, improper food, nervous and other diseases, 
alter the quantity and quality of this acid gastric juice, 
which may be too small in quantity to digest the 
amount of food, or too acid, causing acid eructations, 
“ heartburn ” and palpitation. 

If more than a few mouthfuls of water or fluid is 
drunk duiring a meal, the gastric juice becomes too 
diluted, and digestion is delayed. Much water should 
therefore not be drunk within half an hohr of a vwaL 
Alcohol and chills may cause an outpouring of ipucus 
from the stomach glands, which impedes the action of 
the gastric juice on the food. The results of all this 
are, that the food remains* too long in the stomach, 
ferments there, and sets up irritation before passing 
on into the intestines. 

Directly it leaves the stomach it meets the hik 
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poured out from the liver, which is useful for further 
digestion of the food, prevents it from fermenting, 
and acts as an aperient. 

A coijgested torpid liver from want of exercise will 
provide too little bile—and constipation results, while 
too free a secretion of bile from faulty diet or oth^r 
reasons, will cause diarrhoea and jaundice. In some 
people the liver is naturally torpid, and requires stimu- 
lation by plenty of exercise and hot baths, and relieving 
by light easily digested food. 

The final digestion occurs in the iutestineH, in which 
also constant rotatory movements take place. All 
refuse from the food, and indigestible fibres, remain 
in the lower bowel, to be evacuated at Iqast once a day. 

From the above description wo may gather how to 
correct and prevent indigestion. . , 

(1) The food must be slowly eaten and masticated; 
half to three-quarters of an hour should be spent on 
each meal. 

( t 

(2) If the stomach is weak, the meals should be 
taken at long intervals of five to six hours, so as to 
allow the stomach to entirely clear itself of food and 
also have some hours’ rest. Large meals should not 
be eaten. 

(il) Never eat when tired. A short rest both before 
and after a meal will allow the vital powers to be 
conceptrated upon the digestion. 

(4) Exercise improves the muscular tone of the 

digestive juices. • 

(5) Chills should be avoided. The abdominal belt, 
warm woollen underclothing and stockings do much 
to*improve weak digestion. 

(6) All food should be eaten warm, not cold; hot 
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water between meals promotes circulation of the diges- 
tive organs. 

(7) The food should be sufficiently fibrous and 
bulky while easy of digestion ; sugar, potatoes, pastry, 
sweet cakes, and new bread, beef, hard-boiled eggs 
are all best avoided. Also meat baked or fried, over- 
cooked or reheated. Fresh meat may be eaten once 
a day. Milk should be drunk always diluted with 
boiled water, soda-water, barley-water or lime-water. 
Strong tea is very deleterious. Distilled water only 
should be drunk if digestion is very weak, and in 
India should be always given to young children. 

(8) In acidity and flatulence, a teaspoonful or two 
of glycerine gives relief, or sucking a tabloid of “ soda- 
mint ” just before meals. Fifteen grains of bicarbo- 
nate of soda with a tablespoonful of water may be 
taken in the same way a quarter of an hour before 
eating; or 15 drops of dilute hydrochloric acid in a 

little water, half an hour before food. 

* 

(9) Care must be taken to ensure a daily evacuation 
of the waste products from the bowels; by exercise, 
variety of diet, appropriate food, and very mild laxa- 
tives. Enemas are very useful, when a block has 
occurred'.' Strong purgatives should nnrr be used. 

In an Indian household, much indigestion, constipation and 
flatulence is caused by want of care and hurry in preparing the 
“ roti ” which is the staple food at most meals. This requi|-eH to be 
made and well kneaded some hours before it is made up into 
chapattis and cooked, otherwise it is most indigestible. Haw fruit 
and raw vegetables should ^never bo eaten when fasting, or in any 
large quantity. When eaten alone, with perhaps a long drink of cold 
water, they constantly cause colic and indigestion. Stewed fruits, 
the milk foods, such as “dalya,” “ sooji ” and rice cooked in milk, 
would make a pleasing variety from the too highly spiced vegcUble 
food, and dry rice and “ roti,” usually oaten by both children and 
adults. 
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GHAPTip VI. 

:manac^emhnt of tub sick and thb apfd'cation 

OF REMEDIES. 

The Sick-room — Baths — Fomentations — Fncmas — The Diet of thp 
Sick — Food recipes for Invalids — Disinfection and Disinfectants. 

^losT women in India are called upon at some time 
to nurse the sick, whetlier it be children or others, 
and valuable lives may be lost owing to mistakes 
made through ignorance of the principles of nursing. 

The Sick-room. 

This should be thoroughly clean, airy, and bright, if 
possible admitting the sunlight freely when required. 

The fresh outside air should enter rltrectJ//, not 
merely thi’ough another room, or through a bath- 
room, as so often is the case in an Indian house. 

All carpets, dhurries apd unnecessary furniture 
should he removed, and curtains taken down from 
the doors and windows. Light is a powerful curative 


Tlic Imrning of cluiicoal stoves or “angitis” in a sick-room 
pollutes the air and is most unhealthy. If warmth is needed, it can 
always bo supplied by hot-water bottles in the bod of the patient. 
All cooking too should bo done in another room or in the open air. 

If light and air cannot outer the sick-room freely, two or three 
small window spaces can easily be opened up near the roof of the 
room, and some wire-netting gauze nailed over the space. 

Fluids should never bo poured on to^the floor to run out into a 
“ nabdan ” or “ nauud ” in the road. Those are mere poison-traps 
which are rarely cleaned by the road mehters and foul gases con- 
tinually return from them into the room. 

All fluid refuse of a house or discharges from the sick should be 
collected in tin or iron pails and carried right away from the house 
at least twice a day. 
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agent in disease, and instead of carefully excluding it 
from the sick-room, it should be welcomed. 

The patient’s bed can be so turned that ho does not 
face the window. The middle of the room is the best 
place for it, and draughts may easily be prevented by 
5 ;rranging a screen as required. 

The healthy should never sleep in the same room 
with the sick ; indeed, the crowding up of bedrooms 
witli several healthy people is* itself a cause of disease. 

Cleanliness is most essential in the sick-room ; the 
floor and all furnishings must daily be wiped over with 
a damp cloth, to remove dust and germs. Any small 
mats left on the floor can daily be taken out and 
aired. 

The bed too should have a clean mattress and beti- 
ding, which must be frequently changed. All soiled 
linen and excretions should be removed at once from 
the room, and thrown into a bath of disinfectant or of 
plain water. They should never be even temporarily 
thrown on the floor. 

Every day the invalid should be washed all over 
with warm water and soap. The skin is specially 
active in many diseases, and if neglected will soon 
get clogged up with the products of disease. 

When very weak, the limbs and other parts of 
the body should be washed and dried separately, or 
half the body washed at one time and the rest later 
in the day. 

Baths. 

In fever cases cold-water baths are more refreshing 
to the sick, unless forbidden by the doctor. The 
whole body can be sponged over with cold water, the 
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patient lying on a Mackintosh sheet. Then the skin 
is quickly dried with a soft towel, and the sheet is only 
left on as a covering. 

Children suffering from high fever should' be gently 
lowered, lying upon a sheet, into a tub of warm water 
at about 100 F. Cold water, or small lumps of ice^ 
should be added to the water until the thermometer in 
it reaches about 90T. The patient must be taken out 
of the hath in about 10 or 15 minutes, quickly dried, 
and a little sweet oil rubbed into the skin under the 
l)ed coverings, which in al) cases of fever should be 
light and porous. 

For adults, the ici't pack is easier to apply than the 
cold hath, audit acts quite as satisfactorily in reducing 
fever and does not disturb the patient. He lies on a 
blanket, and towels wrung out in tepid or cold water 
are laid upon the naked body. As the last one is laid 
upon the legs and feet, the first one over the chest is 
replaced by a fresh wet towel and so on for 20 minutes 
or so, according to the doctor’s orders. Where the 
fever is not high, and does not need to be rapidly 
reduced, it is sufficient to wrap the patient in a wet 
sheet and cover him up with a warm blanket for half 
an hour or so. % 

U\irni hath a are useful in soothing delirium and 
pain, particularly colic or spasms of the bowels, and 
convulsions in children, and in collapse. 

A warm bath should show a temperature of 98^ to 
100 F., hut 0 , hot hath at 105 ^ to •107"F. is often ordered 
by the doctor. The patient is put into a tub of hot 
water for about three to five minutes. The water 
shgiuld he deep enough to cover the body. 

When ordered for exhausted patients, or for collapse 
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and convulsive diseases of cliildron, one teaspootiful of 
mustard may be added to-each pint of hot water. 

Fomentations. 

, Fomcntfftions are another form of water application, 
useful in allaying pain and reducing inflammation. 
They may be applied cither hot or cold. 

Ifotfomentalions consist of two or three thicknesses 
of flannel wrung out in hot water, not warmer than 
can be borne by the hand. To make, lay a clean 
towel open over a large empty basin, place the flannel 
(or lint) on the towel and pour boiling hot water (or 
lotion) on to the flannel. Then seize tlio dry ends of 
the towel, and twist in opposite directions, to wring 
out the water. 

Applied to the part, and covered over with a piece 
of waterproof or a double tliickness of towel, they 
(puckly relieve pain or spasms. A teaspoonful of 
turpentine added to each pint of hot water adds to the 
efficacy; or one poppy head with seeds may he 
steeped for half an hour in each pint of the boiling 
water, and used as a hot fomentation in the same way. 

Anothef ihece of flaimel should be ready soaking in 
the hot water, and every five minutes the fresli piece 
should be wrung out, and applied afresh to the part. 
Such fomentations can be applied continuously for 
one or two hours, after whicli the skin should bo dried, 
and a warmed piece of^lry llannel bandaged on. 

Cold fomentation — in ' which cold water replaces 
the hot— is a soothing application at the commence- 
ment of inflammations, or for sprains and lo«al 
injuries. 

W.M. 


E 
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Cold antineptic ‘‘dressings” or fomentations are 
sometimes used for open wo'unds or ulcers. 

Ji(fraric Arid Lotion, — One teaspoonful to the pint of 
hot water makes a useful lotion either for washing out 
the bowel, or applied externally. A soft rag is boiled, 
and then dipped in the lotion and applied to the soro 
— covered with a luece of oiled silk or protective cover- 
ing. This acts as a poultice to cleanse runnings, sores 
or abscesses, and to “ draw ” gathered fingers. It must 
be changed every 4 hours at least. 

Linsrrd 7 Linseed and bread poultices 
should never be used. They have given place to clean 
fomentations. of hot water, with an antiseptic added 
where the skin is broken ; or in respiratory diseases 
like pneumonia, a cotton wool jacket with dry heat 
(l)ran bags, hot-water bottles) relieves- the pain 
elfeetually, and saves much exhaustion. 

A MnsfoiA Ponllirr, spread between 2 layers of 
muslin, will relieve pain in^the stomach, and vomiting, 
quickly. 

Castor Oil Knudsion is made by rubbing together 
gum acacia, drachms ; powdered sugar, 3 drachms ; 
a few drops of oil of peppermint, with (5 teaspoonfuls 
of water. Into this, one ounce of castor oil is slowly 
mixed, and 2 ounces more of water is added. One 
half teaspoonful of this mixture every two or four 
hours is useful in acute diarrhma in children. 

Sometimes water, warm or cold, is used for washing 
out the bowels and other internal passages. 

Enemas. 

Enemas or injections into the bowel are useful^ both 
for constipation and for dysenteric diarrhoea. 
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They may be administered either from a fountain 
can of water placed at home hei^^ht, with a rubber 
tubing att^ached, or by a Higginson enema syringe. 

For self-administration, the fountain can should be 
raised about two feet above the patient, who lies flat 
on the bed with the bead low, and a towel under the 
buttocks. A “ rectal nozzle,” to be obtained from any 
chemist, is then attached to the rubber tubing from 
the can, in which pints of warm water lias been 
previously poured, mixed with soapsuds, olive oil, 
boracic acid or any other special application re(piircd. 

The nozzle of the douche can should l)e oiled, and 
is gently and slowly introduced into tbe^bowel passage 
for about two ijicbes ; the lingers meanwliile compress 
the rubber tube to control the How. About one pint 
only should be allowed gradually to enter the rectum, 
and should be retained for ten minutes. 

If Higginson’s syringe is used, a basin of warm 
water is brouglit close up^to the patient, wlio lies on 
the left side with tlie knees drawn uj). To lill the 
syringe, keep both ends under water and scpieeze tlui 
bulb once. Tlie white l)one nozzle at one end is then 
to be fully inserted into the passage, while the other 
end remahis entirely under the water in the basin. 

The free hand now gently scpieezes the bulb in the 
middle of the syringe, frequent pauses being made. If 
given very slowly, no pain or discomfort will be caused. 
A))out ten or twelve squeezes to the bull) will bo 
sufficient to inject a piitt of the water. 

For the purpose of relieving deep pain and con- 
gestion the water should be quite hot; for constipation 
and softening hard masses in the bowels, warm wat«r 
with soapsuds or olive oil is best. A small enema of 
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cold or tepid water is useful for fever, piles, and as 
a tonic to a sluggish )>owel. 

'rarpcjituic enema is given to relieve a painful over- 
distended abdomen. One ounce of turpentine is mixed 
well with four ounces of olive oil, and then stirred up 
in a pint of warm soap and water. 

Starch cncmata are made by mixing two teaspoonfuls 
of best starch into a paste with cold water and pouring 
ten ounces of hoilinff water upon it. Twenty drops of 
Laudanum may be mixed with the starch in some 
cases, if ordered. 

In children, only small amounts of Iluid can be 
injected into the bowel. A child under one year can 
retain only l.\ to 2 ounces, ])ut after this age, the 
amount may be increased by one ounce for every year 
of age. 

Xntricnf cncman are often ordered in cases of per- 
sistent vomiting, or Avhere food is not digested. They 
consist of yolk of egg anc] milk, soup and arrowroot, 
or other ingredients, and should always be predigested 
by adding five or ten drops of pepsin and of hydro- 
chloric acid to the warmed mixture. After standing 
for an hour, a little bicarbonate of soda is stirred in, 
until effervescence ceases. Only B or 4 ounbes should 
be injected into the bowel about every five or six 
hours. 

The bowel must be washed out previously with 
plenty of warm water. 

Oil Bafhii. — In many caseS of sleeplessness and 
nervous disorders olive oil may be rubbed well into 
the skin of the whole body. The patient lies on a 
warm blanket, which is wrapt round him while the 
rubbing goes on underneath it. The oil not only 
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soothes the nerves, but is also a food, and in cases of 
malnutrition after enteric and other diseases, should 
be a part of the daily routine after the warm bath. 

The Diet or the Sick. 

, The feeding of the patient is of more importance 
than medical treatment, and minute directions slioiild 
always be obtained and taken down in writing about 
eacli individual case. It is not tlie amount of food ho 
is able to swallow’, but what he digests and absorbs 
that does him good. 

In some cases, as in simple fevers with vomiting, 
and the acute bow’el complaints of children, the , 
stomach needs an entire rest, and no food wnsf h> 
(firm hjf thr month. But in long exhausting illnesses 
ill which the blood is poisoned, freciucnt feeding with 
the appropriate foods is a necessity to pi-eservo life. 
Such patients have no reserve power and little diges- 
tive energy, so they need to bo fed with small amounts 
of digestible food at very short intervals in the day, 
and once or twice at least in thr nitfht. 

Some general rules are given below as a guide 
in the feeding of the sick : — 

1. Siiftple fluid food is usually best, given warm or 
hot where there is exhaustion, cold when there is a 
tendency to ha*morrhage. 

2. All fluids should be tasted before being offered 
to the patient, to ensure their not being too hot or 
otherwise unsuitable. ♦ 

3. Fixed measured amounts should be given per- 
fectly regularly at intervals, as ordered by the doctor. 

If without such instructions, in very bad casesi of 
exhaustive diseases, one teaspoonful should be given 
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every half hour, or two teaspoonfuls every hour. All 
cases of severe illness need food at least cverjf two 
hours. In that case, an adult needs two ounces at 
a time, and a child half to one ounce of concentrated 
nourishment every two hours. 

4. If a patient refuses food, he should be asked to, 
name something else that he w^ould prefer, and if not 
injurious, he may be given it. Food that is agreeable 
to the palate is always better digested than any other. 
But persuasion and firmness is needed where all food 
is refused, and forcible feeding has sometimes to be 
resorted to with children. 

5. Food refused by a patient should never be left 
in the room, but should bo thrown away, and fresh 
prepared, if it could not be administered at the right 
time. Milk must never stand in a sick room, as it 
rapidly absorbs germs and deteriorates. 

d. Alcoholic stimulants should never be given in 
illness except by orders of the medical attendant. 
Then they should not be' administered alonej but 
always with food of some kind. 

7. ^nik undiluted is not easily digested in disease. 
In bowel complaints, the less milk taken the better, as 
it is usually d(detei*ious, except in small quantities 2 V('ll 
iliUitcd, (iood substitutes for milk in these cases are — 
whey, rice-water, raw meat juice, white of egg, and 
bread jelly, either alone or combined in various ways. 
Cream is more easily digested than milk, and may be 
added to some of the above witR advantage. 

8. Milk and other food that is vomited will often be 
digested if iced before being given to the patient. 
In fevers and all otlier complaints, plenty of cold water 
may be drunk throughout the day, as long as too much 
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is not taken at one time. In profound exhaustion 
or diarrhoea, hot water may he substituted for cold. 
Water must never be withheld from a sick person, as 
it will no! only sustain and refresh the system, but 
compensates for the lack of food. 

^ 9. Patients who are really ill should never be raised, 
or sit up, to take food ; they may faint or die of heart 
failure. A feeding cup must be procured, and all food 
administered from it, or a spoon may bo used. 

Food Recipes for Invalids. 

U hltc 117^7/. — Take half a pint of fresh cold 

milk and bring it to the boil. When boiling, pour in 
one wineglassful of sherry. Stir while boiling for 
three minutes. Set it aside to cool and strain off the 
curds. A4d a little sugar if required. The dose for 
an adult is two or three ounces every four hours, 
mixed with cream or barley water if recpiired. 

For a child under one year, one tablespoonful (i an 
ounce) may be given in the same way every three or 
four hours. If cream bo added, the [)roportion should 
always be one part of cream to seven of whey. A 
tablespoonful of ‘‘ rennet '' may be used in place of 
sherry. # 

Ikirhof I Stand two teaspoonfuls of best pearl 
barley in one pint of water for half an hour. Boil for 
twenty minutes, strain off the barley through a piece 
of muslin, and keep in a cool place. It should be 
made fresh every moiuiing, and the barley requires 
to be well washed to begin with. 

Ran' Moat Jnioo, — One pound of the best fresh rump 
steak is cut into line mince. Add two or three oimcoa 
of cold water, with ten drops of dilute hydrocldoi-ic 
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acid and a pinch of salt. Let it stand for one hour, 
occasionally stirring the mass. Strain through muslin. 

This juice does not keep more than three or four 
hours, and should not be made at all in tlie hottest 
weatlier. ^‘Valentine’s Raw Meat Juice” is then a 
good substitute, as it keeps for a day or two if standing 
always on ice. 

Pej)t())nze(l Milk . — Add half a pint of cold water 
to one pint of fresh new milk. Add one Fairchild’s 
peptonizing powder, or two teaspoonfuls of Benger’s 
Liquor “ Pepticus,” and 20 grains of bicarbonate of 
soda. Stand the mixture, after stirring, in a bowl of 
hot water for twenty minutes. 

It is now ready for use, or may be quickly boiled up 
for two minutes if it is to be kept for any length of 
time before using. The milk, if boiled after mixing, 
and not allowed to stand, is half peptonized , and free 
from all taste. 

.Bread delhf . — Take a thick slice of old dry bread, 
about four ounces in weight. Let it soak in a basin 
of cold water for six or eight hours. Squeeze out 
the water and boil tlie pulp in a pint of fresh cold 
water for one and-a-half hours. Put the gruel through 
a sieve or muslin. When cold, a jelly is formed which 
may be administered mixed with cream, raw meat 
juice or milk (peptonized). 

This is a most useful food for adults after serious 
diseases like enteric, and should be the first solid food 
to be given them. t 

Chieken or Mutton Broth .—Gwi up the meat into 
small pieces and pour one pint of cold water over it in 
a j|ir or jug. Seal up the jar with paste, and stand 
it in a saucepan of boiling water for an hour or two. 
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Strain off the soup through muslin. One i)()un(l of 
mutton, or one whole chicken, should produce two 
small cups of the broth, which is useful in diarrluca 
or serious fevers. For children, two or three tea- 
spoonfuls every hour or so is sufficient. Adults can 
iJrink the small cupful gradually. 

Rico Water . — One heaped up tablespoon ful of cleaned 
best rice should be boiled in one pint of water for at 
least twenty minutes. Strain off the water through 
muslin. It can be flavoured with lemon or sugar to 
taste, and is most nourishing where solid food cannot 
be taken, in diarrhma, or as a drink in fevers. 

Oatmeal Water . — To one tablespoonful of best Scotch 
oatmeal add a^ pint of cold water. Simmer slowly on 
the fire for one hour. Strain and add sufficieiit cold 
water to inake a pint. Flavour with salt or lemon. A 
good drink if there is no looseness of the bowels. 
Cream may be added if desired. 

Lime Water . — Put one ounce of slaked lime into a 
big bottle, and pour four pints of cold boiled' water in 
it. Allow it to stand for live or six hours. Then 
filter off the water and keep in stoppered bottles. 
Used to dilute milk in bowel diseases of adults and 
children.* One tablespoonful may be added to each 
eight ounces of milk for children ; for adults, milk and 
lime water in equal parts is useful in enteric fever. 

Bramhjand Eg(f Mixture . — Rub the yolks of two eggs 
with about a quarter of an ounce of sugar. Add to 
this, two ounces of braftdy and two ounces of cinnamon 
water. Shake all up well together. One-half to two 
spoonfuls of this mixture may be given every hour or 
more, to collapsed and exhausted patients and chiklfen. 

Alhuminized Milk . — The whites of two eggs are 
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shaken up thoroughly with a pint of warm milk. One- 
to two tablespoonfuls for children, and two or three 
ounces for adults every hour or two hours. 

AlhuminizM Water. — The whites of two freshly laid 
eggs must be dissolved by gentle stirring in one pint 
of cold water. A little salt to flavour, or “ milk sugar.” 
For children or adults who reject all other food, this 
is an excellent food, and cpiickly absorbed from the 
stomach. 

It can be added to baby’s bottles in place of plain 
water, or to milk for sick adults. 

(ielatine SoJufioa.—OwQ teaspoonful of good gelatine 
or isinglass, is allowed to stand for three hours in four 
ounces of water in a cup. Stand the cup in a saucepan 
of boiling water till all is dissolved. One to four tea- 
spoonfuls may be added to milk to render it more 
digestible to adults and children. 

Disinfection and Disinfectants. 

Tlie infectious diseases are those that are capable 
of being spread by tlie living germs given off from the 
bodies of those who are ill. These germs are given 
off’ from the skin of the patient, or from his mouth 
(vomit), bowels, and urine, or by the expd^jtoration 
from his lungs. 

We can best light such diseases by killing the 
poisonous germs in the hodjf of the sieh man^ as by 
drugs, or the injection of serums. But we have also 
to kill the germs an the if leavb the hoclif, and when 
they have infected the air, walls, furniture and cloth- 
ing in the sick-room. The substances used to kill 
gems outside the body of the patient are called 
(limn feet ants. 
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1. First, the disinfection of the body of the patient. 
In skin eruptions like small-pox or measles, the body 
can be daily washed with warm water containing soap- 
suds, and gently dried with soft rags. Then carbolic 
oil, made by mixing thoroughly one drachm of liquid 
(jarbolic acid with five ounces of olive or sweet oil — is 
applied to the whole body. 

To disinfect the discharges from the mouth and 
bowels, they should be received into vessels containing 
strong phenyle, or sulphate of iron | “ Hira-kasis of 
the Bazaar] in the proportion of one ounce with a 
pint of water. They are always to be removed at 
once to a distance, and burnt by being thrown on to a 
hot wood fire or they may be mixed with one pound 
(half a seer) of quicklime, and buried at least throe 
feet deep at a distance from any dwelling. 

hal, diluted with water, is also a valuable disin- 
fectant for this ])urpose. In cholera, dysentery and 
enteric fever, the careful disinfection of all discharges 
for several weeks or even montlis, would do much to 
stamp out these diseases in India. 

Before joining the healthy, a convalescent patient 
should have a soap and watei' bath, and tliereafter 
apply to tlie whole body a lotion of ('rvolhi or Izdl, 
one ounce of cither to the gallon of water. Soap is an 
excellent disinfectant from the amount of alkali it 
contains, and should be freely used for disinfecting the 
hands of the attendants or nin*ses in an infectious 
case. After touching A patient, or the discharges and 
vessels, the hands should be Avashed for five minutes 
in soap and warm water, and then soaked in a lotion 
containing perchlorulc of mcrciinjf of which solubl(! 
tabloids are always obtainable at the chemist’s. This 
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lotion, 1 in 2000 parts of perchloride of mercury, is 
useful to wash out all the drinking or food vessels 
used by the patient — as carbolic preparations leave a 
taste behind. 

2. Thr clolhlfif/ in all these diseases needs disinfect- 
ing. Mattresses and bedding should be burnt (nqt 
given away). All other clothing near the patient 
should at once be put to soak in a tub containing 
perchloride of mercury lotion, 1 in 2000, or carbolic 
acid one ounce to each pint of water. After soaking 
for several hours they are to l)e wrung out in clean 
water, and then hoiJrd for at least half an hour. 

A big wood fire can be lighted, and a tub of hot 
water and lotion put on to boil. The clothes are 
dropped in and boiled. They are then to be dried for 
hours in tlie hot sun. 

8. lioonia , — To disinfect the room of a patient, a 
strong solution of formalin may be sprayed all over 
the walls and ceiling, the windows and all openings 
being first sealed up. A wet cloth should be tied 
over the nose and mouth while in the room for any 
purpose. 

Another easier method is with sul})hur and quicklime. 
For a small room 4 to 6 lbs. of quicklime &re placed 
in an earthen vessel or ‘‘ gumla ” with a wide mouth. 
On the floor of the room put also a bath tub con- 
taining three or four inches of water, and place in the 
middle of it three or four bricks. One pound of 
sulphur (half a seer) is put on die bricks. Now pour 
a little spirits of wine over the sulphur, and some 
water from a jug over the quicklime. Dense fumes 
of ^ steam will rise from the lime, and by moistening 
the air of the room will cause the sulphur to act more 
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effectually. Drop a live coal upon the sulphur and 
immediately close up the room, so that the fumes 
cannot get out for some hours. Then open up all 
the doors and windows again to let in sun and air. 

The walls should be scraped and re-colour-washed, 
(jr if cemented can be wiped down with cloths wrung 
out in the perchloride of mercury lotion. 

The furniture should be wiped all over with damp 
cloths. Soap and water is the best disinfectant for 
the wood-work or furnishings of the sick-room. 

The best disinfectant for the dead hodjj is strong 
phenyle or carbolic acid, one ounce in 15 of water to 
wash the body. A little charcoal may be placed in the 
coffin. 

In all diseases, absolute cleanliness both of the 
patient and his surroundings, plenty of space, and 
fresh air from out Hide, are of more value than anything 
else in curing the patient, and preventing the spread 
of the disease. The strengths of some of the common 
disinfectants as mentioned above are : — 

1. Carbolic Acid Lotion. — One ounce in 20 of hot 
water; also “ Carbolic oil,” 1 ounce in 10 of sweet oil, 

2. Vhcniflc, — One ounce in 15 of water, for disinfect- 
ing urine and discharges, and vessels used to receive 
them in. 

3. hal—OiiQ part of izal in 40 of water, or one 
ounce to the quart of water, for the same purpose. 
For the disinfectant bath, or for washing the hands, half 
an ounce to the galloi# (4 seers) of water is sufficient. 

4. CylUn.—Cm imrt- of cyllin in one hundred of 
water for disinfecting the discharges. — For the bath 
and other purposes, two teaspoonfuls to the galloy of 
water. 
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5. Perrhioridr of Mprcnrit (Corrosive Sublimate) is 
used ill the strength of 1 in 1000 or 2000 parts. If 
the powder is obtained, it should be used in the 
proportions of one drachm to six pints of water, in 
which it dissolves liy the aid of a few teaspoonfuls of 
glycerine. This lotion is used for cleaning hands and 
to wasli foul ulcers and wounds. This is a Htron<i 
poison, and should only be prepared just before using, 
and the powder kept locked up. 

6. SaJpiiatv of Iron (“ Hira-kasis ”) can always be 
obtained in tlie ba/aars. It is used as a strong dis- 
infectant for discharges or drains, one ounce in a pint 
of water ; or one pound (half a seer) in four quarts of 
water to clean latrines. 

7. Sulphur aud (Juicldiinr (bleaching powder) give 
off fumes, (^juicklime mixcjd with liquids rapidly 
destroys any solid it is in contact with. One ounce 
of it may be added to the big tub full of boiling water 
when disinfecting clothing— to assist the purification. 

8. Ooiidf/\s Fluid,— Oim teaspoonful to the pint, is 
useful for washing the mouth, or as a gargle. 

1 ). lodiur Tlurlure is very useful when carefully 
applied. Recent cuts and wounds .may be painted 
over with the pure iodine to promote healing. It is 
us(‘iul for douches in the strength of 1 teaspoonful to 
the pint of water ; it should not be used for fomen- 
tations. 

10. (ihfcrrinr and Borax, — Made by dissolving ten 
grains of borax in one ouncecof boiling glycerine. 
This is a soothing application and disinfectant, for 
irritated lining membranes of the body and mouth. 

11. Olyvrrinr and Tannin , — This is also made by 
dissolving ten grains of tannic acid in one ounce of 
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boiling glycerine. Useful to contract and heal sores, 
or ulcers in the mouth, and elsewhere. 

12. So()fhini/ PfiinIrrioY ivi'itiMo skin. Equal parts 
of oxide of zinc, boracic acid and starch powder, 
mixed thoroughly together and dusted on to the skin 
pf adults or children ; safely used in all irritations 
of the skin, save prickly heat. 

13. Friar'n Baham.—k healing application for 
painful ulcers, if applied thickly with wool and 
allowed to dry on the skin. 

14. Boracic Acid, a teaspoonful dissolved in a pint 
of hot water, is useful in fomentations over boils and 
wounds ; also half strength for cleansing son' eyes, 
ears, and noses. 



PART II. 


THE rilEVENTION OE WOMEN’S DISEASES. 

CHAFTER r. 

Preliminary oliservationB - Structure and use of female reproductive 

organs — Crowding of the pelvis — Ovulation and menstruation, 

A laaiiT knowledge of the structure and functions of 
the generative organs is an absolute necessity if we 
are to understand how the abnormal external con- 
ditions of tropical life and climate affect them. 

True it is that sex is not a merely local matter, but 
manifests itself strongly throughout every part of the 
organism. Though it is centralized in the special 
organs, these are bound up in the closest possible 
relation, both nervously and physically, with the rest 
of the body, so that when they suffer, the whole frame 
is apt to suffer also. 

It is for lack of right education in these matters 
that many a young wife loses her vigorous physical 
health, and becomes a semi-invalid and unfit for 
motherhood. Hir James Paget has said that in- 
validism is (with rare exceptions) “a carefully culti- 
vated condition.” 

Marriage and motherhood in India necessarily mean 
greater strain and responsibilities, more anxious cares, 
than in the natural surroundings of a temperate 
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climate. Yet by common sense, serenity and deter- 
mination, woman has been able to surmount every 
disadvantage and encircle her unborn child with the 
best possible influences — giving it perhaps a more 
valuable heritage of self-control and mental vigour 

than it would have received in easier circumstances. 

• 

Structure of SrEciAu Organs. 

The trunk of the body may bo considered as divided 
into three cavities. The upper one (thorax), contain- 
ing the heart and lungs, is entirely shut off from the 
middle or abdominal cavity, which contains the organs 
of nutrition, the stomach, liver and bowels. 

The lowest or pelvic cavity is bounded by bony 
walls on all sfdes, forming a broad flat basin at the 
lower part of the trunk, called the This basin 

is not shut off from the abdomen in any way. Within 
the pelvis are found the organs of elimination, the 
rectum behind and slightly to tlie left, the bladder in 
front.* Between these two lie the organs of reproduc- 
tion, the womb (or uterus), ovaides, and fallopian 
tubes. The external parts are called the rulra. 
Between the inlet to tlie rectum, and the inlet to 
the bladckBr (urethra), is a narrow tube, called the 
rwfuKi opening at the vulva. This inlet is about 
4-() inches long, and is quite closed at the upper end 
by the mouth of the womb or uterus. 

This is a small pear-shaped organ suspended in the 
pelvis with the mouth booking downwards. It is held 
in place by broad ligaments which extend from its sides 
outwards to the sides of the bony pelvis, and also by 
delicate ligaments running from front to back. Th«se 
ligaments do not fix the uterus firmly in one position, 
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but merely help to support it while it is in the pelvis, 
so that it can easily rise into the abdominal cavity 
during pregnancy. 

The cavities of both uterus and vagina are lined by 
a fine skin containing glands, called mucom membrane. 
On the back of each broad ligament is found a smalj 
oval organ called an ovartj, in which the female eggs, 
or ova, form and ripen from puberty onwards. Two 
narrow tubes which run one on each side from the 
uterus towards the ovaries, are called fallopian tubes. 

REsurvrs of Pelvic Pressure. 

There is ample room for all these organs in the 
[)elvis, provided the space is not encroached upon by 
the abdominal organs sagging down from above into 
the pelvis. Again, owing to ignorance of these matters 
and carelessness in personal hygiene, the rectum and 
bladder, which are capable of very great distension, are 
often allowed to remain overdistended, and the result 
is an overcrowding of the pelvic organs. The uterus 
from its central position and flexibility suffers most. 
The pressure on the blood vessels interferes with proj^er 
circulation through the organs, which become overfull 
or congested with blood, and it is then an easy matter 
for the heavy congested uterus to be tilted backwards, 
or forced downwards, by the pressure of a full rectum 
and bowels from above. 

Sometimes this malposition rights itself when the 
pressure is removed. But if fci* any reason, congestion 
persists, and the misplacement is long maintained, the 
uterus gets fixed in its wrong position by adhesions 
tathe neighbouring organs, and permanent displace- 
ment results. 
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Again, in the abdominal cavity also, there is usually 
ample room and support for all the organs. But in a 
hot clima|jjB, the muscular walls of the abdomen tend 
to get relaxed and weakened, while chronic dyspepsia 
and overdistension of the intestines from irritating food 
increase the pressure from within. Weakness left from 
the overdistension during pregnancy, or faulty tight 
clothing, are other causes why the walls of the abdomen 
fail to properly support their contents. 

Thus, pressure is exerted in a downward direction, the 
viscera are lower than they should be and crowd down 
upon the contents of the pelvis. In this way the ills 
already existing there are much aggravated. It is plain , 
therefore, that ,the pelvic organs can be permanently 
injured by faulty personal hygiene, especially by over- 
distension of the bowels and rectum in chronic consti- 
pation, and lack of strengthening exercise. 

Ovulation anj) Menstruation. 

• 

Turning back now to the ovaries which contain the 
female ova, we find that directly an egg has reached a 
certain stage of ripeness it passes out of the ovary, 
and into the fallopian tube of that side. It is then 
conducted* into the uterus by the fallopian tube, and 
thence, if not fertilized, it passes out into the vagina 
and is lost sight of. This passing of a ripe egg from 
the ovary into the uterus is called ovulation. It takes 
several days,- and the process is repeated normally 
every 28 days. Mean^^hile, during ovulation, changes 
take place in the uterus, which becomes congested and 
heavier, while its mucous lining also is swollen and 
distended with blood. When the egg passes away, the 
fine distended blood vessels rupture and discharge 
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small quantities of blood for three or four days. This 
is what constitutes memtraation. 

A natural process of this kind should Jabe place 
entirely without imin, and under quite normal condi- 
tions this is the case. Indeed, some scientists have 
maintained that a woman ought to feel more energetic 
and vigorous at that time than throughout the 
rest of the month, and true it is that the days just 
before and after a “ period ” are the most fruitful in a 
woman’s life. 

Most women in civilized countries, however, perhaps, 
owing to the artilicial and unnatural conditions of their 
lives, feel some lassitude and discomfort during men- 
struation. Actual [)ain points to something radically 
wrong, either locally or in the general health. 

The nienses appear at puberty any time between the 
eleventh and lifteeiith year, and show that ovulation 
lias commenced and that the girl is capable of conceiv- 
ing. But this does not mean that her organization is 
now complete. It is not till eight or ton years later that 
the bony pelvis is fully developed or properly shaped 
to allow the passage of a child. Nor is the general 
constitution settled and full growth attained before 
the age of 2;i. 

^lenstr nation may in some cases be delayed till the 
age of 20 or 23, wuthout any harm to the system result- 
ing. On the contrary, late menstruation is an advan- 
tage, because it gives the child a chance of attaining 
her growth without the nervAus and physical strain 
that commencing ovulation seems to involve. 

The early appearance of menses in Indian girls is 
lUFrgely due to the unnatural and unwholesome 
atmosphere, both physical and mental, in which their 
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days are passed. From the time she can speak, the 
girl’s mind is constantly directed to sex matters, and 
even deliberate stimulation of the organs is practised 
in many eases. 

Among European girls, the reading of sensational 
povels may act in the same direction ; the longer a girl 
can be kept a child the better. It will readily be 
understood that marriage and child-bearing, before the 
body has reached its full development, must injure the 
constitution, and tliat feeble and diseased children will 
usually result. Statistics show that the lives of such 
young mothers, as well of the children, are considerably 
shortened and the health shattered by so unnatural a 
practice. 

Besides being painless, menstruation should occur 
at regular intervals of 28 days, or other fixed time and 
should only last 8-4 days. Individuals vary greatly 
in all these points, so that a fixed rule cannot be laid 
down^for all. The amount lost should not exceed d-b 
ounces of blood altogether ; a very copious flow or a 
prolonged menstrual period is rarely beneficial or to 
be desired. Indeed, among savage races, living con- 
tinently, the How and general disturbances are merely 
trifling and the matter of a few hours. If a girl feels 
weak and done up for some days after the period ceases, 
it means she is losing too much, and medical advice 
must be sought. 

The colour should be dark red, and the dischaige 
should be thick, but wfth no clots or large shreds. In 
ana3mic women it will often be pale and watery, or else 
too profuse and bright red. 

The nervous system is usually hypersensitive during 
a period, and in women who do not habitually practise 
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self-control, hysterical symptoms may cause distress 
not only to the individual herself, but to those around 
her. The uterus is for a day or two before and during 
menstruation, swollen and heavier than usual. It is 
hence more apt to become displaced and permanently 
congested by faulty hygiene at this time. 

Therefore all violent exercise, such as dancing and 
riding, and tight compression by clothing, must be 
avoided, and also the thorough evacuation of the 
bowels secured at this time. It is a good rule even where 
the bowels are naturally regular, to take a dose of 
mineral waters, or citrate of magnesia, always once a 
month, just at the time the period is expected. But 
if these precautions are necessary under normal con- 
ditions, they are more needful when living continually 
in a tropical climate. 

Here, chills and iced drinks, and alcohol in any form, 
should be carefully avoided. The warm bath must not 
be omitted, indeed is more valuable than at other times, 
both for cleanliness and relief in the internal con- 
gestion. If a full bath causes faintness, a warm sponge- 
bath may be substituted. If there is much weight and 
discomfort in the pelvis, the daily rest of onehonr may 
be extended to tiro, but exercise is both needful and 
beneficial in moderation. During the menstrual period 
all excitement should be avoided, and the temper 
carefully controlled. 

It is important while taking all wise precautions, 
for a woman to avoid coddling herself during this 
period ; plenty of work and occupation for the mind 
is best. No medicines need to be taken during a 
period; the best medicine to secure healthy men- 
struation is an out-of-door life, plenty of exercise. 
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and the regulation of the conditions of living so as 
to avoid strain of all kinds. Here as in everything 
the mind jind uill can powerfully influence the body. 


CHAPTER II. 

ABNORMAL MENSTRUATION. 

Irregular Menses — Profuse Menstruation — Ceasing of the Menses — 
Painful Menstruation — Climacteric or Menopause. 

Menstruation, is, unfortunately, not always nor- 
mally performed. This function of the body, like 
others, is greatly affected by climate and environment. 
Thus, we too often see the debility, dyspepsia and 
increased nervous susceptibility of India, having their 
effect in disturbing the regularity, the character and 
amount of the flow. 

Irregular Menses. 

It is not uncommon to find that the change to a new 
climate cTn first reaching India, results in irregularity, 
or even entire cessation of the flow. After a few months, 
it may return and gradually become regular, thus 
re-establishing itself normally without any harm result- 
ing. If no discomfort or headache accompany such 
irregularity, there is no'^needfor any treatment; patience 
and a healthy out-door life will set the matter right 
without interference, which is best avoided. 

But it is a more serious matter, if the flow varies 
each month, sometimes lasting a day, at others one 
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week, and appearing when least expected, or perhaps 
on the slightest exertion. When accompanied by 
dragging i)ains, neuralgias in different parts of the 
body or by wliite discharge from the passages, this 
condition must not be neglected. 

It is often brought about by want of care, and 
exposure to chills, during a period, but may also result 
from debility and frequent child-bearing, or from too 
great demands being made upon the organs. 

Trratmrut . — In all such cases the chief requisite is 
to build up the system by a generous diet, and plenty 
of gentle exercise and fresh air. Tonics are generally 
needed, especially for amemic or delicate constitutions. 
The best are those containing iron and arsenic, or the 
iron and (quinine citric powder, of which 3-5 grains in 
water three times a day is most useful in malarious 
districts. A day or two of rest in bed is also necessary 
each period. 

If there is much pain during the periods and in the 
intervals, and a good deal of white or yellow discharge 
from the vagina (called much beiielitwill 

be found from using a vaginal injection of water 
containing Tincture of Iodine in the proportion of one 
teaspoonful to the pint of hot water. The be§t method 
of administering a vaginal injection or “ douche ” is as 
follows : — 

The lirst requisite is an enamel or glass can, to the 
lower end of which an india-rubber tube some two 
yards long is attached. This ftan should be capable 
of holding at least four pints of water, and there should 
be some means by which it can be hung upon a nail in 
thff wall. Rubber douche bags are not to be recom- 
mended, as they are difficult to keep clean. A glass 
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nozzle should be obtained from any good chemist, and 
no other used. When the can is tilled 'with sterilized 
Water and lotion, the nozzle, previously well boiled for 
tive mmntes, is attached to the lower end of the rubber 
tubing. The can is now raised to a height of two or 
three feet, or hung upon a nail on the w\all, and the 
whole apparatus is ready for use. 

It must be remembered tliat warming the douche 
water does not free it from germs. The only way to 
properly sterilize the water for use is by prolonffrd 
hoiUtiij. This should be done beforehand, and the 
water can then be stored to cool in a clean jug or ewei% 
covered over with a folded towel to keep out the dust. 
Unsterilized water should never be used to make 
lotions with ; the mere addition of medicaments does 
not free the water from noxious gej*ms, which should 
never come in contact with these delicate surfaces. 
Without these precautions a vaginal douche may be 
productive of more harm than good. The douche is 
best administered in the recumbent position, with a 
bed-bath and mackintosh under the hips. The nozzle 
should be gently inserted for about two inches only, 
towards the back of the passage. 

Should*’ all these means fail to soon relieve the 
irregularity of menses and other symptoms, a specialist 
should be consulted on the first opportunity. 

Profuse Menstruation. 

This is the term used for describing increased ilow^ of 
blood during the period. It is frequently associated with 
some irregularity of time. In the plethoric or full- 
blooded w’oman, a profuse flow each month is oftei?^ a 
natural relief to the system. Where the general health 
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remains good, and no weakness is felt after the period 
is over, no anxiety therefore need be felt. The profu- 
sion, in fact, can be measured by the condition of each 
individual. 

But in India it is most commonly found in those 
suffering from debility induced by the climate, or as a 
symptom of serious pelvic disease, displacement of the 
uterus and congestion. It also results from mis- 
managed confinements and neglected miscarriages. 
The use of means for preventing conception is also 
a frequent cause of this condition, by encouraging and 
keeping up congestion of the organs, and irritating 
the surfaces. In weakly or debilitated women not 
only is the hajinorrhage sometimes v^ry severe, but 
large clots may be passed with painful cramps. 

T)r(itnnnit , — This is a very serious condition, and 
perfect rest in bed is the first requisite. Cold or iced 
compresses, consisting of folded towels, wrung out in 
iced water, may be constantly applied over the lower 
abdomen and between the thighs, to control the bleed- 
ing. The head and shoulders should be lower than 
the pelvis ; it is advisable to raise the lower end of 
the bed about one foot higher than the head, and the 
position of lying flat on the back should be' carefully 
maintained. Light food is needed. Fluids should be 
all given tepid or cold, and all stimulants carefully 
avoided. If constipated, an enema of soap and water, 
or a small dose of castor oil may be given. Plenty of 
fresh air and light should be admitted to the room. 
In the absence of a doctor, a teaspoonful of liquid 
extract of ergot may be taken every four hours, in 
a little water. 

Between the attacks of haemorrhage, the general 
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system should be built uj) in every way possible. 
Plenty of gentle exercise and fresh air, with nourishing 
food, and large quantities of milk — say three pints a 
day — are useful. 

Perfect rest of the organs is a necessity, and separate 
rooms should be occupied for a period of some months. 
About 24 hours before the period is expected, all exer- 
cise should cease, and a purgative should be taken. 
Iron tonics, and a little Port wine or Burgundy to 
improve the appetite, may be taken during the 
intervals. 

If there is any leucorrhcea, or sense of weight and 
pain in the pelvis, during the intervals between the 
haemorrhages, a vaginal douche of hot water (containing 
one teaspoonful of alum to the pint) should be used 
twice a day. But in these cases, the moment it is 
possible, skilled medical advice should be obtained. A 
slight operation is frequently all that is needed to 
entirely cure this condition at once. 

Ceasing of the Menses. 

Such a condition may come on either suddenly or 
gradually. 

In the "former case, this may show debility or serious 
disease, or else the onset of the menopause or climac- 
teric. Sudden cessation of the flow, or a check to 


The Indian woman, deprived of fresh air and exorcise, constantly 
suffers from anaemia and scanty menses. Too often she calls in the 
native Dai, who introduces unclean drugs into the vagina and does 
great harm. 

Gymnastics and Breathing Exercises to improve the general 
health, and plenty of good light food are far safer methods of treat- 
ment. Drugs are useless or dangerous when all the surroundings 
of a patient are unhealthy. 
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it while it is going on, is produced usually by chills, 
or malarial fever, or even by sudden shock to the 
system. Every young wife must ascertain that she 
is not pregnant and he certain of this, before resorting 
to measures for bringing on the menses. 

In any case, no medicines should ever be taken foi* 
this purpose. If a cold bath or chill is considered to be 
the cause, a hoi hip bath, in which half-an-hour can be 
spent if the body is covered over with blankets, and a 
mustard plaster over the bowels, are simple and usually 
effectual remedies. An enema of hot water will aid the 
re-establishing of the How. In weakly women, plenty 
of nourishing light food and milk, out-of-door games 
and riding are important. Tonics containing iron and 
arsenic, or Blaud’s pills, should be taken steadily, for 
months, and a little change to the sea or hills may be 
tried. 


Painful Menstruation. 

I 

When a woman suffers much pain during the menses, 
it is usually a sign of some pelvic disorder. On the 
other hand, it is sometimes merely due to spasms 
causing intense neuralgic pain in the nerves of the 
womb. It does not seem to depend upon the amount 
of the menses, as it occurs when they are scanty and 
profuse, and the passage of clots or of shreds of 
membrane may cause agonizing pain in some women. 

If such acute pain is attended by vomiting and faint- 
ing, and if there is any pain, neuralgia and indigestion 
during the intervals, medical advice must be sought. 

Tmitmi’iit, — Meanwhile, during the attack a mustard 
plaster or hot fomentation may be applied to the 
abdomen. Hot drinks of tea, lemon juice with hot 
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water or ginger wine may give relief. Brandy or otlier 
alcoholic drinks should not be resorted to, as they only 
increase the pain and congestion. Ten grains of 
Antipyrine two or three times a day is \'ery useful. 
It should he taken with hot coffee or tea — and will 
o^ten relieve the pain at once. 

When the menses begin with acute pain, a hot “ Sitz 
bath ” may be taken for two or three nights l)ef()re the 
time they are expected. The temperature ol‘ the water 
should be as. hot as possible, 117 -120 F., and it 
should reach well up to the waist. The water can bo 
kept hot for 15 to 20 minutes by adding boiling water 
from a kettle. 

The recumbent posture in bed is usually most com- 
forting in these cases. But when the i)ain is acute and 
comes on in paroxysms, it is sometimes found impossible 
to keep ([uiet, and walking about has tlui advantage 
of distracting the attention somewhat. 

Purgatives and enemas taken just beforii and during 
the period are of great beuetit. One ounce of Carlsbad 
or Rochelle salts may be used, or a pill of Cascara 
Sagrada each morning. 

In healthy strong girls some cases of purely 
neuralgic ^pain yield more quickly to cold applications, 
or an ice bag applied over the lower alKlonien. 

If the flow is scanty, three grains of sulphate of qui- 
nine can l)e taken three times a day just before and 
during the period. It relieves the pain, and overconuis 
the spasm or contractimi which is causing it. Some of 
l^he worst cases of painful menstruation are relieved by 
a slight operation for enlarging the passage. 

One form of menstrual pain is connected with fche 
ovaries. It comes on before the flow is established, and 
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the pain runs down the groins and thighs, or through 
to the back. There will be vomiting and headache, 
and possibly some pain in passing urine. The head- 
ache and pain in one or both groins may continue 
through part or the whole of the month. 

Such a condition sometimes exists in otherwise 
healthy girls from puberty, or it results from a difficult 
confinement in weakly women. However, the com- 
monest causes are the entrance of infective germs, and 
the practice ofmeans for preventing conception, particu- 
larly that of incomplete union. German scientists make 
the observation that in the partial marriage relation 
the intense nervous excitement and congestion of the 
organs is not satisfied physiologically, and the result is 
that they and the whole system suffer from shock. 

Sleeplessness and nervous depression accompany 
such ovarian trouble, and may cause the condition of 
nervous debility called XeurasfhenUiy which if untreated 
may load to chronic invalidism. It is of the first 
importance to avoid all the immediate causes of ovarian 
disease ; — complete physiological rest for the organs is 
important until they have become less irritable. 

Hot iodine douches, and blisters over the ovaries, 
will relieve the congestion. It is well to remain quietly 
in bed for two or three days. A blister for this purpose 
should be about one-and-a-half inches square, and may 
be applied just a little above the middle of each groin 
when lying straiglit. 

When the pain is acute, one or tAvo doses of chloro- 
dyne, 80 drops in a little Avater, may be taken at the 
l)eginning of the period. 

The effect of mind and will on menstrual pain is very 
marked, when no real pelvic disease exists. To be 
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always directing the anxious care and thought to this 
trouble is the way to increase it. Plenty of out-door 
exercise, and days full of engrossing occupation are 
good prevelitives of menstrual pain. 

Climacteric or Menopaitse. 

The complete cessation of the menses which takes 
place normally at 45 or 50 marks a crisis in a woman’s 
life. Civilization tends to tlirow the climacteric later, 
and cold countries have the effect of delaying both the 
onset and cessation of menstruation. It is now that 
ovulation ceases, and the ovaries and uterus shrink 
and atrophy. These changes may be accompanied by' 
disagreeable ailments which are supposed to be a neces- 
sary accompaniment of the climacteiic. 

But if the life has been a healthy one, and if the 
organs involved have fulfilled their function of repro- 
duction without hindrance or abuse, the transition 
from the maternal period should be accompanied by 
little disturbance. Continued menstruation after about 
54 or 55 may result from some tumour of the womb, 
and should not be neglected. It is still more suspicious 
if bleeding returns after a long interval of months or 
years without it, as this may be due to early cancer, 
which also may account for any white or watery 
discharge at this time of life. 

Among the Jews, women cease menstruating very 
early and with little disturbance of the system. No 
doubt this may be traced to the fact that the laws of 
their race ensure a woman long periods of physiological 
rest, during the whole of pregnancy and for at least one 
or two years after it. So she can bear her numerous 
children without strain. 
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Usually, however, a long list of symptoms can be 
enumerated which are attributed to this cause. 
Nervous troubles are the most prominent, and owing 
to the disturbance of the circulation, iiushiiigs, giddi- 
ness, and palpitation are common. There is irregu- 
larity and some diminution in the menstrual flow, 
witli possibly occasional lucmorrhages, and some pain 
in the back and bowels from pelvic congestion. 

Hot vaginal douches, and daily warm Sitz baths 
relieve this congestion. Purgatives also are useful ; the 
mineral salts, Carlsl)ad, or Rochelle salts, can be taken 
every other day in hot water on waking in the morning. 
If profuse pers[)iration is troulflesome, certain drugs 
will relieve it. 

A mixture of 10 grains of bromide of ammonium 
with 10 drops of tincture of belladonna in a wineglass 
of water twice a day is very useful to relieve the 
nervous symptoms and sleeplessness. Alcohol should 
not be taken, as it increases the congestion and the 
symptoms which result from it. At this time, a woman 
needs to be relieved of all strain both of body and mind. 
It is well to aim at a serene faitli in the power of nature 
to accomplisli painlessly her physiological processes 
when not hindered. No drugs should be takoTi for these 
ailments without consultation with a doctor. 

To sum up, we have seen that wise living — including 
a sufficiency of exercise, rest, and engrossing work, 
is the surest prevention of these painful disorders, 
which in the married are most frecpiently induced by 
the abuse of nature’s device meant only for the 
procreation of (diildren, not for self-indulgence. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SOME POMMON DISEASES OF WOMEN AND TIIEIIl 
THE ATM ENT. 

Ttoucorrlifea, or “The Whites”- Conj^cstien aiul Inllammation of 
the Womb — Displacements of the Wojub Itcliinjj; of the Vulva 
— Bladder Troubles. 

‘‘The AVuites ” (LErooiiini(KA). 

This is a discharge from tlie passages consisting of 
the increased secretion from tlie glands wliicli are 
found in the lining membranes of the vagina and 
uterus. 

These secrete^ mucus always in small (juantity to 
keep the surfaces moist and healthy. Jhit wluai 
owing to a chill, the entrance of germs, or other 
irritating causes, the lining membrane becomes con- 
gested and unhealthy, the mucus is poured out in 
large 'quantity and a catarrh results. This exactly 
corresponds to what happens in the nose when a chill 
has been taken. Often a natural increase of this 
mucus secretion takes place just before and after 
menstruation, and also as a substitute for the menses 
during the “ change of life,” or menopause. 

Again, general debility and poverty of blood are 
responsible for leucorrluea, which is sometimes found 
in delicate young girls and children. In these cases 
all that is necessary is^to improve the general health 
and correct faulty persojial habits. Plenty of milk and 
light nourishing food, tonics, and a life in the fresh 
air will soon work a cure. ^ 

It is a more serious matter, however, when the 


W.M. 
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discharge goes on profusely all through the month, 
is offensive, yellow-like matter, or tinged with blood. 

This is a sign of congestion or inflammation of the 
womb and passages, and requires immedtate atten- 
tion. Many mothers suffer from a severe leucorrhoea 
after confinement, especially where regular antiseptic 
douching of the parts has not been carried out during 
the lying-in-period, this being quite essential in the 
tropics. 

Treatment . — Rest on the bed with the pelvis raised 
is the first requisite, and if there is any pain and 
irritation of the parts, the bed should be kept to for a 
few days. 

All causes of irritation, such as tlie introduction of 
devices to prevent conception, must hh given up. 

A daily vaginal douche of hot water, containing one 
teaspoonful of alum to the pint, may be* taken both 
morning and evening. 

If there is much irritation and burning of the 
parts, it is best to use in the douche a tablespocftiful of 
Lysol or Cyliin to each pint of the water, in place of 
the alum. 

The bowels need to be kept open, and good food, 
light meats, fish, and milk puddings must be taken. 
There is always some serious cause for this form of 
discharge, and a doctor should be consulted on the 
first opportunity. 

Congestion and Inflammation of the Womb. 

The signs of this condition are pains in the pelvis 
and abdomen, running down the thighs— with perhaps 
irritation of the bladder and more or less hjcmorrhage. 
If the pain is acute, the patient must get straight to 
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bed, and apply hot fomentations externally. Very 
hot vaginal douches containing a teaspooiiful of 
boracic acid to the pint will help to relieve the pain 
till medical advice can be obtained. Such sudden 
attacks are often caused by getting up too soon after 
delivery, by the entrance of infective germs, and 
attempts at pre-natal infanticide. If untreated, a 
condition of chronic congestion of the organs is left 
when the acute symptoms subside. 

A persistent aching dragging sensation is then felt 
in the pelvis, with profuse leucorrluea or j)urulent 
discharge ; an abscess may even form and discharge 
itself from the vagina or rectum. In this chronic 
condition the menstrual periods become very irregular, 
are either scanty, or very profuse, and may drag on at 
intervals alHhrough the month. 

The general health surely suffers ; pains in the back, 
dyspepsia and nervous depression complete tlie miser- 
able picture, and induce a condition of semi-invalidism 
which may last long. 

Treatmvnt , — In the treatment of pelvic congestion, it 
is very necessary to remove all causes of irritation of 
the organs. 

Separate beds must be occupied and perfect rest 
ensured for some weeks or months. 

Hot vaginal douches containing a teaspoonful of 
Tincture of Iodine to each pint of water should be 
administered for about 20 minutes night and morning. 
Once daily a hot Sitz bath with the water at 120'T. 
may be taken, preferably at night to induce sleep. 
The bowels may be cleared ])y taking laxative mineral 
waters in large draughts of hot water, and by the 
regular use of hot-water enema every other morning. 
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The introductioi] of small plugs, or pledgets of wool 
soaked in glycerine preparations, does much good in 
reducing tlie swelling and pain. Not all women, 
however, find themselves able to apply the plugs 
propcu’ly, in whicli case a trained nurse may be needed. 

A jiiece of antiseptic cotton- wool about 4 to 5 inches 
s(|uare is laid on a saucer and one or two teaspoonfuls 
of i)ure glycerine poured upon it. Fold in the corners, 
and compress the mass gently till it is well saturated 
with the glycerine. Then a fine piece of clean string 
is tied round the middle of the wool, leaving the ends 
long for withdrawing the plug. When introducing it, 
the lingers should push the plug well backwards and 
upwards as far as they will reach, to near the top of the 
vagina. It may be left in position for 12 hours, 
when it can be withdrawn by the string,, and after a 
douche a fresh plug may be applied. Tliese glycerine 
plugs fre(piently cause a profuse discharge of watery 
Iluid from the swollen parts which greatly relieves the 
congestion. In place of the plain glycerine, boracic 
glycerine may be used on the plugs, where there is 
much pain and irritation of the parts and profuse 
leucorrlid'a. 

The use of an electric battery is very Valuable in 
causing absorption of the congestion, but it should 
only be used under medical orders, or harm may result. 
When the uterus remains congested, it is overfull of 
slowly moving blood and heavier than usual. Hence, 
congestion favours displacenifent of the womb, which 
falls either backv ards or downwards out of its rightful 
position in the pelvis, owing to its ligaments not being 
capable of supporting it in this condition. The best 
prevention of such a complication is rest. 
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For several hours daily the woman suffering from 
chronic pelvic ailments should rest lying on her face 
on a bed ojj sofa. Avoid lying on the back as far as 
possible, and have the feet of the bed raised. 

When pain has subsided, a certain amount of exercise 
should be taken, gentle walks and rides only ; standing 
and overfatigue must be avoided. 

The special exercises for strengthening the pelvic 
and abdominal muscles are also of use. They are 
described at the end of Part II of this book. 

Pregnancy and a well-managed confinement and 
“ lying-in ” will sometimes complete the cure of such 
chronic pelvic ailments, but medical advice should 
be sought by both husband and wife on this subject ; 
both should be thoroughly examined, or miscarriage 
may result. • 


Displacements of the Womb. 

• 

It has been explained how easily the womb may fall 
downwards or backwards, or be pushed out of its 
natural position in the pelvis when heavier than normal. 
Such “ falling of the womb ” is favoured by the 
relaxation *and weakness of all its ligaments, and of the 
muscles in the “floor” of the pelvis, induced by the 
heat and general debility in India. Tlie uterus then 
sinks down and may even protrude from the vagina. 
This is called prolapne of the womb. It may occur 
suddenly from a strain ^hen the organ is heavier than 
normal. Eelaxation and stretching of the passages by 
childbirth has the same effect especially if the mother 
gets up too soon, while the uterus is large and heavy. 

It is not uncommon to find some amount of prolapse 
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in the early months of pregnancy, as the softening of 
the tissues which occurs at this time prevents their 
giving sufficient support to the enlarged wogib, while it 
is still in the pelvis. This form of prolapse may cause 
no discomfort except when it is directly responsible for 
excessive vomiting ; but it requires medical treatment, 
and the introduction of a pessary or support, to pre- 
vent miscarriage from occurring. 

Ordinarily, however, prolapse of the womb causes 
very disagreeable symptoms, such as aching and drag- 
ging sensations in the pelvis, increased with w^alking 
and standing ; there is often irritation of the bladder 
or difficulty in passing urine. 

Leucorrh(t‘a and dyspepsia often ^iccompany this 
condition, and nervous symptoms may also cause great 
misery and depression. 

pains and other symptoms are all 
relieved by lying down, so that nature herself indicates 
the first essential of treatment, which is perfect, rent in 
bed. The pelvis should be raised higher than the body, 
and if there is any discharge, a plug of glycerine made 
as large as possible should be used to support the womb. 
A daily hot-water enema to cleanse the bowels, and hot 
douches of iodine to relieve any congestion, are also 
beneficial. In slight degrees of prolapse from strain, 
or from suddenly getting up a short time after confine- 
ment, such treatment will soon relieve the symptoms 
and put matters right. 

More ;u*ute and persistent pain usually results from 
a displacement backwards or retroversion. This form 
of displacement is caused often by a neglected conges- 
t5)n, or by a mismanaged miscarriage and confinement ; 
and if medical treatment be long delayed, adhesions 
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or bands will form, anchoring the womb in its false 
position, and cure is then difficult. 

There n^y be no signs at all of a backward displace- 
ment, and yet it will prevent pregnancy from occurring. 
Usually, however, all the symptoms of pelvic congestion 
ate present ; pains in the back, irregular and profuse 
menstruation, are frequently troublesome. 

The same treatment is needed as for pelvic conges- 
tion ; rest for some hours daily, preferably on the 
face, plugs of wool and glycerine, and daily hot douches 
and enemas. The advice of a specialist should be ob- 
tained as soon as possible ; electricity and all measures 
for improving the circulation and nutrition are of great 
importance in helping to restore the organs to their 
healthy condition. In both forms of displacement, 
some kind of support or pessary ” may be needed, as a 
temporary measure while the tissues regain their 
tone.” The final cure, however, is often wrought by 
pregnancy and a prolonged lying-in after the child is 
born. 


Itching of the Vuhva (Pkuiutis). 

This ailment is very common in the tropics, and may 
cause much nervous irritability and misery if it is not 
immediately treated. Very frequently a neglected dis- 
charge whites”) from the vagina will set up an 
irritable condition of the external parts, which soon 
become inflamed and the seat of an eruption from 
much scratching. This Irritation is also one of the com- 
mon complaints of pregnancy, and of the menopause. 

Treatment . — When associated with pelvic disease and 
leucorrhcea, a lotion containing one ounce of borax to 
the pint of warm water should be used, both to wash 
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the parts and for injection into the vagina. Plugs of 
belladonna and glycerine, or borax and glycerine, may 
also be inserted into the vagina. • 

In ))ad cases which have been neglected, some 
stronger lotion is needed. Here the solution of sub* 
acetate of lead, one ounce in a pint of warm water, may 
b(i used in the same way four or five times a day, and 
then a dusting powder containing one of the prepara- 
tions of bismuth should be applied. An ointment of 
cocaine and carbolic acid is also effectual. 

Tepid Sitz-batlis containing a tablespoonful of Tid- 
nian’s Sea-salt, or even of common salt, to the pint of 
water, are useful, and may be used for 10 minutes 
twice a day. • 

Wlien there is much infiammation and irritation, a 
few days in bed are an essential part of the*cure. The 
diet should be light, and the bowels kept open by laxa- 
tive mineral waters, or Epsom salts. 

In gouty people, it is not uncommon for a .gouty 
eczema to appear solely in those parts, and it may 
become most intractable. Medicines will be required to 
clear the blood, and a doctor must be consulted without 
loss of time. Meanwhile the above treatment should 
1)0 followed, but the lotions used for laving the parts 
should consist of tarry compounds, such as crcolbi, or 
liquor carhouis (Irtm/eua — one teaspooiiful to the pint of 
warm water. 

Threadworms in the bowel are said to cause this 
disagreeable ailment both in adults and children. 

Blaudek TaouaLEs. 

These affections may cause a great deal of misery, 
and should never be neglected for a day. The com- 
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monest are inflammation and irritability of the organ, 
but the one leads on to the other. Oft-times as the result 
of a chill-j-wheii neither the abdominal belt nor closed 
knickers are worn — the bladder becomes irritated and 
congested. 

• The urine is passed with slight pain, very fre- 
quently, in small quantities at a time. There is 
usually no fever with this condition, but a sense of 
weight and discomfort in the pelvis which drives the 
sufferer to bed. Such symptoms also may be a sign 
of pelvic disease, or of displacement of the womb, 
and in 2 )regnancy the pressure of the large uterus, 
not unfrequently irritates the bladder in this way. 
Gouty and rheumatic peo^fle are also liable to such 
attacks. 

When there is great 2 )ain, fever, tenderness and 
burning, with the passage of a thick deposit and 
mucus in the urine, no time should be lost in 
sending for the doctor. Often the pain extends to the 
bowels and cause straining at stool. 

Ti'caimcnt. —In any case, rent in hvd is reijuired first 
of all. A hot-water bottle may be kept over the 
abdomen and very liot hi23 batli taken each night. The 
diet should be entirely fluid — milk, thin gruels and 
cornflour and soups. Plenty of barley-water and weak 
tea should be drunk throughout the day. At the 
very commencement of the attack, a dose of castor 
oil and a dailtf rnrma are needed, to ensure thorough 
cleansing of the bowe/s. If far from medical aid, in 
these severe cases, ten grains of H(dol powder may bo 
taken in a little milk three times a day. When there 
is much restlessness and sleeplessness, ten grain^ of 
Dover’s i^owder taken at night is very soothing. 
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In cases where irritability of the bladder accompany 
pelvic disease, and there is a profuse white discharge 
from the vagina, hot douches containing olMm^ one 
teaspoonful to the pint, should be used twice daily, and 
the cause also discovered and removed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

NERVOUS EXHAUSTION (NEURASTHENIA) AND 
THE RESULTS OF PELVIC DISEASE. 

Genoral surroundingH —Mental Hygiene — Rest — Clothing — Bowels 
- -Exorcise and Massage — Special Exercises. 

It cannot be said that this is, strictly speaking, a 
woman’s ailment, for it is unfortunately a frequent 
result of overstrain in men. ]^ut it is so much more 
common in women and so constantly associated with 
pelvic disorders, especially as a result of pregnancy, 
that it may well be mentioned here. Nervous exhaus- 
tion is not to be confounded with hysteria, though the 
one ailment often complicates the other, and many 
symptoms are common to both. 

There seem to be two classes of women who are liable 
to this complaint, those who have too many interests 
and those who have too few. The former are thin, 
practical I'lid highly strung, brimming over with mental 
and physical activity, and consumed with an earnest 
desire to regenerate the universe. In the end, how- 
ever, they only succeed in exhausting their own 
nervous energy. Tlie other class are often indolent 
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and weakly, apt to think too much about themselves, 
and with few mental resources. If in a position where 
they need not exert themselves, they are apt to sink 
into a condition of nervous apathy and depression, or 
hysteria. 

•• In both cases the synqftomff of the disease are much 
the same, but they vary in different individuals. Sleep- 
lessness, headaches and depression, peculiar pains and 
nervous sensations are common. There is often nausea 
and vomiting at the sight of food; — flatulence and 
nervous dyspepsia may be very troublesome and pre- 
vent proper nourishment from being taken even when 
there is an appetite for it. When kept quite quiet in- 
bed, such patiepts are always more comfortable and will 
digest food that in the erect position causes vomiting. 

In most cases the patients are worried and anxious 
without cause, and filled with useless fears for them- 
selves and others dear to them. Too often indeed such 
a sufferer makes excessive demands upon the patience 
of those around her. As 0. Wendell Holmes describes 
it, “she is a vampire who sucks the blood of the 
healthy people around her.” 

Now, all these signs of nervous debility may be 
associated with pelvic disease, or there may be no 
apparent cause except inherited weakness and bad 
training. It has been said that woman’s life is a 
history of disease. But it can more truly be said that 
it is a life of physiological disturbance and unrest from 
puberty to the climacieric. As ovulation and mens- 
truation, pregnancy, labour and lactation succeed one 
another, and are repeated periodically, is it wonderful 
if in these complicated physical activities a wfeak 
nervous system gets early exhausted ? 
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In India, it is not uncommon to find some of these 
signs of profound nervous debility even after a first 
confinement, possibly as a result of the ^train of 
marriage combined with all the change of life and 
surroundings which it involves in a tropical country. 
They are less common after later confinement^, except# 
in the case of mothers who have been exhausted by 
too rapid child-bearing. 

Neurasthenia is not a new disease; it has always 
existed, and so have its immediate causes. Yet going a 
little deeper into the matter, we see some remote causes 
for the greater frequency of the disease in women of late 
years. There is no doubt that education begun at a 
very eai’ly age, together with the increased demands 
of modern society, life, and travel, render the nervous 
system more susceptible and irritable when it is sub- 
jected to any strain. As civilization progresses, the 

struggle for life ’’ is Iiarder, while both child-bearing 
and child-r(‘aring seem to cost more to the mojther, 
whose cares and anxieties increase with the higher value 
attached to child-life and health. In this keener and 
tenderer motherhood, she is apt to exhaust herself in 
devotion to the interests of the child. 

Then, too, many young wives step into the ftnknown 
sphere of marriage knowing little of its demands or 
dangers, and only learn by the sad experience of 
shattered nerves and health, the results of attempting 
to fulfil tile duties of marriage and motherhood without 
previous study or preparation feh' them. 

When this condition of nervous exhaustion has 
become established, the remedy lies in refusing to fix 
tlie*attention on local pains and symptoms, while deter- 
mining in all ways to improve the surroundings and 
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general nutrition of the body, and to correct defective 
habits of life. 

In these days we are apt to neglect all remedies 
which are not of a tangible nature ; yet the extravagant 
claims of the faith-healers and “ mystics ” of the dark 
.ages, and of their successors,— the modern miracle 
workers, Christian scientists, and charlatans, may well 
teach us the transcendent power of muni in modify- 
ing the human organism and curing disease. 

In analyzing their striking cures, we can see the 
supreme power of conviction and ‘‘ self-suggestion ” in 
controlling the great nerve centres, and acting through 
them upon the nervous and nutritive activities of tlie 
body. In spite of such demonstrations, we have not 
yet fathomed the intluence of mind in the prevention 
and cure of disease. When such influence comes from 
without, by a strong mind concentrating itself on the 
weaker one, there is little chance of strengthening the 
feeble will permanently. Whereas the linn resolve 
to attain to perfect physical and mental health by 
common- sense means, acts in itself as a tonic to the 
nervous system. 

It is not always possible or necessary for a woman 
with ail enfeebled constitution and chronic ailments 
to obtain skilled treatment at the hands of doctors and 
nurses. In the section which follows I have confined 
myself to describing the means of recovery which any 
woman of ordinary intelligence may carryout for her- 
self in her own home. If suffering from chronic pelvic 
ailments also, she must of course use all the local moans 
of cure suggested for the various women’s complaints. 

It will be noticed that most of the measures 
recommended in this chapter are in themselves largely 
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directed to prevent disease. The best way often of 
curing a disease is to remove the cause and improve 
the surrounding conditions, so that Dame Nature gets 
fair play. Such treatment should be at least given a 
full trial, for medicines are useless without appropriate 
conditions for their application, and can often be dis-, 
pensed with in this disease. 

Cteneral Surroundings. 

Improvement of the general conditions of life and 
surroundings is the first requisite ; if these are 
thoroughly depressing and unhealthy, all other means 
used to regain the lost strength will be vitiated. If 
the house is dark, depressing and unhealthy, it should 
be changed for a briglit and airy one, well drained, and 
standing high, away from damp ground All the 
points discussed in Part I of this book must be care- 
fully attended to ; the kitchen, the drinking-water and 
conservancy should be reorganized if necessary. If 
the climate is a malarious and unhealthy one, a 
change away to a hill station or elsewhere may be 
necessary. 


Mental Hygiene. , 

■ This stands next. Worry, anxiety and mental jiain 
exhaust the vitality and deteriorate the blood, and the 
same results from anger and malevolent emotions. 
Self-control exercised daily and hourly in little matters 
will soon have its reward. Some causes for worry are 
imaginary or rem'>vable,and a little quiet thought and 
determination, of consultation with others suffice to 
remove them. Those anxieties which are inevitable 
must for a time be put on one side ; by turning the 
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mind resolutely away from them with hope and courage 
for the future, they can be made to fall into the 
background for the present. Tlie very effort to do this 
will strengthen the weak will and nerves, and the help 
of friends will surely be forthcoming in this matter 
and should not be despised. A deep religious faith 
has carried many women safely through dangers and 
anxieties, which, without it, would have crushed and 
overwhelmed them. 


Rest. 

The daily rest of one hour recommended under 
“ Personal Hygiene ” in Part I, Chapter II, will need to 
be extended to several hours a day. At first the whole 
day must be spbnt lying doAvn quietly in the open air, 
if possible, with short intervals only for meals, or 
exercises, and baths. 

As strength returns, rest is best taken in separate 
periods of two hours, with a little exercise in the fresh 
air between each period. If there is displacement of 
the uterus or pelvic disease, rest should be taken on the 
face, with the foot of the bed raised. 

Physiolo(jical rest for the organs is needed till health 
returns. At necessary, separate bedrooms must be 
occupied by husband and wife. 

All means used to prevent conception are harmful 
and irritating in this condition and must be entirely 
abandoned. Whether it be the use of greasy “ pessa- 
ries ” swarming with g§rms,the forcible injection of cold 
unsterilized water holding in solution strong drugs, or 
the employment of mechanical devices impossible to 
boil or sterilize, all are dangerous. 

The everlasting recurrent congestions due to this 
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cause and to menstruation combined, without the 
natural rest of pre^^nancy and lactation, tend in the 
end to promote disease of the organs, and irreparable 
miscliief often results. Nature judges nSost truly 
what is the l>est method of obtaining her objects, and 
to thwart her means disaster. In this case her object 
is reproduction, and the only safe rule to be guided by 
is the ivUlingncaa t}(al should result. 

In this way only is the possible child not defrauded 
of its rightful lieritage and welcome to life. In 
justice to tlu*, children, no pregnancy should ever be 
accidental. 

Where limitation is necessary, there remains the 

sterile week,” and douching with warm sterilized 
water containing in solution Boracic acid or other 
antiseptic, immediately after connection. 

The ‘^sterile week” is said to be that (fating from 
fourteen days after one menstrual period has ceased 
till live days hefore the next. During this i^eriod preg- 
nancy is unlikely to occur. * 

While on this subject it may be well to briefly 
indicate the occasions when union should not t|?;ke 
place. 

AVhen the mother is fatigued, ailing and •unwilling 
for it. 

When any pain or Leucorrhcea results. 

As far as pcjssible during pregnancy and lactation. 

When the possible child might not receive the 
most iavourahlc inheritance fri>m both parents. It is 
impossihlo to ralciilate the harm inflicted on a child 
by a disturbed mental condition of the mother at the 
time that pregnancy begins, and throughout its course. 
During nursing also the mother’s milk may be 
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seriously affected by anything which induces nervous 
exhaustion, so union should take place but rarely. 

Clothino. 

^ This should receive some care, and dresses must be 
altered, if necessary, to fulfil the requirements of 
health. Ordinary corsets should be discarded, and 
the various kinds of “ rational stays substituted 
for them. Skirts should be slung from the slioulders, 
or attached by buttons to the bodice, and no waist- 
bands, fastenings, or constriction of any kind tolerated 
at the waist. The Empire style of gown is most 
suitable and comfortable, or blouses and skirts can be 
sewn together, and a loose fitting jacket worn over 
both. Woollen combination gai-ments ai’o essential, 
and the less of cotton under-garments or linen worn 
at all, the better. 


Dtkt. 

The regulation of the diet is a very important 
matfer, and depends a good deal on the amount of 
indigestion that is present. If nausea and vomiting 
present difficulties in feeding, liquid food only — such 
as milk with raw eggs, Mellin's food, or the peptonized 
foods— must first be tried. These should be taken in 
small quantities regularly, every two hours; lying 
down for half an hour before and after eating will 
aid digestion. Graduait^, as strength improves, solids 
must be 9.dded ; boiled 'bread and milk, \)oiled Mi, 


N.B . — If dyspeptic symptoms are troublesome, the treatment 
given under “ Dyspepsia ” in Part I should be followed. 

W.M. 


n 
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chicken puree. As a rule, what the patient fancies — 
if not indigestible— will suit her best. 

When there is no trouble in eating, plenty#of variety 
is advisable, and meals should still be frequent, but 
milk and cream and light nourishing food only taken. 
Porridge one morning and stewed fruit the next, wiW 
1)0 more effectual in acting on the l)Owels than the 
same thing daily. Jfuch sugar and syrup with fruits 
should be avoided, as leading to fermentation in the 
stomach and indigestion. 

floWKLS. 

The bowels are usually very costive and the diet 
must be regulated to relieve this (seo.Cha]). V, Con- 
stipation ”). It is necessary to procure a thorough 
evacuation daily, and for this purpose an enema, at 
first daily, and later, on alternate mornings, may 
be needed. In pelvic disorders, the free lavement 
of the rectum by hot water is most effect ut\J, and 
benefits the congestion. Or a small (piantity of 
glycerine (J-l oz.) if injected into the rectum by a 
glass or ball rubber syringe, will suffice in many other 
cases, where the constipation is not very troublesome. 
Purgative'S should be avoided unless ordered. 

Exeiicisk and ^Fassaoe. 

When suffering from exhaustion and the results 
of pelvic disease, any severe or active exercise is often 
both harmful and productive 6 T. pain. At first, there- 
fore, it may be advisable only to take passive exercise 
in the form of slow movements of the limbs when 
lying down, and rubbing or massage. 

For various reasons it is not in the power of most 
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women in India to obtain the services of a skilled 
masseuse, nor are they really necessary. For all 
practical , purposes the edV)rts of an ayah, who will 
thoroughly squeeze and compress tlie muscles of the 
limbs and whole trunk between her hands and the 
bones lying beneath, may be quite as effectual if less 
.pleasant ; the circulation and nutrition of the pai'ts 
will be gradually improved tlicreby till more active 
exercise becomes possible. These “ rubbings ” should 
be done gently at first while the nerves are sensitive. 
Twice a day, at about 10 a.m. and bedtime, is suffi- 
ciently frequent. Lf they greatly irritate and annoy 
the patient, it is hardly likely that they will do 
much good, ^luscles should always be rubbed from 
below up. 

In addition, the abdomen should be gently lifted 
and rubbed in an ujiward direction for a few minutes, 
while lying with the hips raised on a pillow. This 
helps .to give tone to the soft muscular walls of the 
abdomen, which, when weakened by debility or other 
causes, yield to pressure from within, and permit the 
viscera to sink down, so favouring constipation, jielvic 
congestion and displacements of the womb. 

A well-adjusted Haiinel abdominal imndaye applied 
when lying down with raised hips, will add to the 
comfort in this condition, and should be worn all day. 

Special Exercises. 

But greater permanent benefit will result from 
sj)('cial exercises directed' to strengthen the abdominal 
and pelvic muscles and relieve congestion. They have 
the additional advantage of improving the api)etite and 
general nutrition of the body. It should not be thought 
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that these special exercises can be a real substitute for 
walks, games or riding in the fresh air; but when 
these are not permissible, or cannot be indulged in 
during the heat without exhaustion, their value in 
improving tone cannot be gainsaid. In pelvic dis- 
orders and displacement of the womb, when other, 
exercise is harmful, these do much to restore general 
health and to strengthen the organs. 

In the description which follows it must be taken for 
granted that these exercises may be performed two to 
three times a day. 

(1) In loose clothing, preferably a woollen combina- 
tion garment. 

(‘2) In an airy, light, well-ventilated room, or open 
verandah, and never immediately after eating and 
a full meal. 

(8) They should at first be performed quietly and 
easily twice a day, and only gradually be increased in 
force and frequency, as the muscles and ligaments 
gain strength. 


I. 

Sit in an easy position on a straight chair, with arms 
raised above the head. Draw the breath through the 
nose and hold it, while bringing the arms down 
steadily to the sides without bending the elbows. 
Repeat several times. Keep tlie chin held well up. 

II. 

Stand erect. Clasp the hands behind the neck and 
befid slowly forward till the head is on a level with the 
waist. Count ten, then straighten up. Repeat. 
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III. 

Stand erect with chest thrown forward. Take a 
deep breath, and while holding it, pat the lungs and 
ribs with palms of hands not too gently. Take 
another deep breath, touching shoulders with tips of 
* fingers. Bring the elbows slowly together to meet in 
' front of chest. Then throw the elbows back and up, 
still touching shoulders. Let the breath out slowly. 
Repeat. 

IV. 

Clasp hands behind the back, then slowly bend the 
body forwards and sideways at the waist, as far as it 
will go. Again, twist the body gently round first 
to the right, then to the left as far as possible, 
breathing -deeply. Repeat this exercise kneeling on 
a cushion. 


V. 

Lie on the back, keep feet down (by placing them 
under a chest of drawers if any undue strain is felt) 
and rise into a sitting position. Drop slowly back, 
and repeat three times. 

VI. 

Lie on the fioor, stretch the arms over tlie head till 
the hands touch the floor. Clench the fists. Take a 
deep breath and hold it. 

Now raise the arms ?ilowly in front of the body and 
stretch them down at' the sides; at the same time 
raise the head well off the floor, raise arms again 
above head, and sink back on the floor. Let but 
the breath. Repeat exercises several times. 
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VIL 

l^'old arms behind back, hold chin up. Breathe 
slowly and deeply. 1 )on’t bend the knees. Then hold 
out your left le^^ witli foot raised as much as possible 
while you count five. Repeat with right foot, and also 
lying Hat on the back. 


VITI. 

Kneel erect on cushion with the knees well apart. 
Stretch arms upwards by the sides of the head. Bend 
trunk slowly I Hid: tea vd as far as possible while you 
count four. Then return and bend /br/ra/*(/ as far as 
possible, keeping knees and feet firm. 

IX. 

Lie on the face, ])end knees and swing the feet from 
right to left. Next, rest on elbows and raise central 
part of the trunk slowly so that the weight all rests 
on elbows and toes. 


X. 

Lie on the back on lloor. Drav; feet up as close to 
the body as possible. Lift the body till it is entirely 
supported by the feet and shoulders. Lower slowly 
to original positioii. Rest, and then repeat for 10 to 
15 minutes. 

XI. 

Slip from the bod head first and face downwards, 
until the head and arms up to the elbows rest on the 
flooj*. lletain this position as long as possible. Then 
slip on to the floor. 
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XII. 

Knee Chest position , — (Continue for five minutes 
three to |our times a clay.) This position is most 
useful in relieving pelvic pressure due to displace- 
ments, pregnancy or congestion. 

• Kneel on floor or unyielding surface. Lay side of 
face down on the support while bringing the shoulder 
of the same side as near knees as possible. Remain 
thus for 10 to 15 minutes. 

N.B . — The last four exercises arc specially suitable for use if there 
is chronic pelvic trouble, and in the early months of pregnancy. 

The Indian lady, who suffers almost universally from backache, 
pelvic troubles, and anremia duo to indolence, and want of fresh air 
and exercise, shoujd study this chapter carefully. Though lior 
clothing is wisely loose, it is not warm enough to protect her from 
chills and rheumatic influences owing to which she is frequently 
crippled at an early age. Far off is the day, alas, which will see 
the Indian girl free to .spend every unoccupied moment in licalthy 
out-of-door games like her Englisli sister. The only hope for the 
future lies with the women who will have the courage of their 
opinioAs in initiating reforms in all these matters. 

Till that day comes, exercises in the house, or games of “ Catch- 
the-ball,” or “ Battle-door and Shuttle-cock,” on the roofs and 
verandahs may be of some advantage. Kor the backache which is 
so common, rubbings along the spine from below up, and a daily 
douche of cold salt water poured from a height over the spine after 
a hot bath, are useful. 

In the face of such facts as tliesc (which cannot bo gainsaid) the 
present marriage customs among botli Jlindps and Mahomedans 
arc indefensible. Till they are abandoned and these lessons of the 
great Teacher, Nature, taken to heart, no regeneration of the race 
physically or otherwise is po.ssiblc. 
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CHAPTER V. 

STEKILTTV: ITS CAUSE AND REMEDY. 

Jf many people are anxious to avoid having children, 
there are some who are just as desirous of having 
them when they have been denied them. In this 
matter there are many influences acting which we do 
not understand. But it is as well to study such 
causes of sterility as we know of, so that we may 
correct the conditions which have led to them. 

1. In the first place, sterility is not always the fault 
of the wife ; there may be some inherent incompatihilitfi 
in the two natures. 

2. Again, a marriage in which there is great dis- 
jiarity of (kjc (as a young wife with an old husband) 
is very commonly a barren one. Affc is altogether an 
important factor, as well-proved statistics show; thus 
we lind that of healthy wives married at !(> years of 
age only per cent, will have children. Each year 
upwards from this age, the percentage increases, till 
at 21 years of age (the best time for marriage) there 
are 1)0-05 per cent, who actually bear children ; and 
in the next few years it is almost as high. 

Marriages between the ages of 22 and 32 are there- 
fore the most fruitful, and moreover the inheritance of 
the children will then be of the best. After 32, the 
percentage of fruitful marriages gradually declines till 
we find that of marriages contracted between 40 and 
11 only 15*4 per cent, result in children being born. 

:i. All unliealthu modcn af Ufv. conduce to barrenness. 
Indolence, luxury, and self-indulgence are potent 
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factors, perhaps by lowering the vital force, physical 
and mental. If the mind and thoughts be concen- 
trated on self, much nervous energy is wasted which 
might have been employed in conferring life. For 
the exercise of the creative power always involves the 
expenditure of much nerve force. ]\Ian has been 
given but a certain store of this nerve force, and if 
too much be expended in one direction, too little will 
remain for other, more important, objects. 

4. Again, orrncork and brain fag greatly diminish 
fertility. Here there is too much expenditure of nerve 
energy on worthy objects. A long and complete rest 
will allow the nerve force to accumulate again, and 
pregnancy may result. Women overwork themselves 
during their tir'st year or two of married life, and 
waste their precious store of nerve force by indulging 
in recreations which do not re-create lost energy in any 
sense of the word. Violent games, riding, and much 
exercise, have frequently caused sterility in healthy 
women. On giving these up entii ely, I have known 
a sterile wife of 32 bear successively four bonny 
children after 10 years of married life. 

5. In this connection we may also refer to the most 
common cause of sterility, namely, too frequent marital 
intercourse. Reliable authorities have decided that in 
normal circumstances this should not take place oftener 
than two or three times a month until pregnancy 
results. For this purpose the best time is said to be 
immediately before or after a menstrual period (see 
p. 116). Where there has been much greater fre- 
quency than this, and consequent waste of energy and 
vitality, a long rest will be required. On returniilg 
home after a long absence, the wife who has been for 
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years sterile will often conceive at once. Therefore 
this course should always be tried. 

b. In persistent causeless barrenness, it is well to 
give up all alcoholic drinks. Taken even iit moderate 
doses habitually by women, alcohol sometimes appears 
to hinder conception, and its abandonment is followed 
by pregnancy. 

7. I)isc(ti<cH of the rcprodiictirc ortfaUH frequently act 
in the sjime direction, though not invariably causing 
barrenness. Displacements of the uterus do not 
always result in sterility, nor does a certain amount 
of chronic congestion. But unfortunately the preg- 
nancy often ends in miscarriage in these cases, and 
therefore is not always to ))e desired. 

Some forms of painful and irregular menstruation 
and leucorrluea will prevent conception, , but as they 
can all ])e cured by proi)er treatment, the’ barrenness 
may be only temporary. Scanty menstruation and 
signs of debility and amemia need attention, as they 
favoui’ bari'enness, while the infective germ dfseases 
may also cause irremediable sterility. The correction 
of certain ded'ects, impediments and malformations 
constantly results in the wife immediately conceiving; 
but skilled medical treatment for these conditions 
should not be too long delayed. 

8. A larg(; deposit of fat about the body seems to 
have some effect in preventing conception in otherwise 
ht^althy women. 

It is as a rule the unmarriijd or sterile woman, not 
the mother of a large family, who suffers in middle 
life from tumours of the reproductive organs and other 
se 4 'ious disease. Possibly their creative energy, deprived 
of legitimate outlet, is misapplied in these directions. 
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y. From all these considerations we may gather 
that sterility is unnatural in women, and is due usually 
to abnormal and unhealthy conditions, the removal ot‘ 
which, and obedience to the laws of righteous living, 
will frequently result in motherhood. 



PAllT III. 

PREGNANCY AND PARTURITION. 

CHAPTER I. 

Pi-epaiation foi- Picgnancy — Ideal Pregnancy — Heredity and the 
Development of the Embryo. 

“ A partnorHhip with God is motherhood, 

What strength, what purity, what self-control, 

What love, what wisdom, should belong to her 
Who helps God fashion an imracflrtal Soul.” 

This thought, that preparation for parentage and 
motherhood is necessary, is working in many minds 
to-day, and may be somewhat responsible — and rightly 
so— for the limitation of pregnancy and childbearing 
so widely practised. Truly, it is well for a mother, if 
possible, to select the best time for assuming this duty, 
so that all “ accidental ” and unwelcome pregnancies 
may be avoided. 

1^'or the unborn plead silently their right to every 
consideration which may ensure them the best in- 
heritance possible, and we know not the degree to 
which the mental condition of a mother, — her anger, 
disappointment, regrets, — may inlluence and injure 
the child. The real prepara^iion for motherhood has 
been going on from childhood, for it has been proved 
that it is the Jived mental and physical habits of 
parents, rather than transient states, that influence 
the child most. 
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It remains too for the parents to see to it that 
the germ plasm is of the finest (piality they can give, 
as well as that the training of the child before birth, 
during intra-uterine life, is of the best. Even where 
there is a bad family inheritance, it is never too late 
t(\ begin to remedy defects that may injure the child, 
since it has been found always possible for parents to 
transmit to their offspring a better inheritance than 
they themselves received.^ 

If evil tendencies in a family are strong, tlie good 
ones may be made stronger, and when transmitted, 
they will last longer than the bad ones. 

It has been beautifully said, Soul gardenia’s should 
all mothers be, that the child may have good soil 
in which to generate and grow during aiite-natal life.” 
And physically, too, a poor soil, carefully tended, en- 
riched and watered, will bring in a finer harvest than 
better soil that has been allowed to run to neglect. And 
so we find that it is not always the mother living in 
comfort and ease, indulged and shielded, who can give 
her child the best inheritance. But when climate and 
other circumstances are adverse, a mother may by 
taking a strong stand rise superior to them, and by 
the very effort transmit a valuable heritage of strength 
and self-control to her unborn child. 

It must never be forgotten, liowevei’, that ijregnancy 
and childbirth are natural physiological processes, and 
should be entirely healthful, painless and safe conditions. 
If a mother was desiroic; and ready for pregnancy, and 
is convinced that what- is in accord with the Law of 

* See Contet, “ L.^ Regeneration des Families et Races.’ — 
P, Vigot, Paris. 
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Nature must necessarily be associated with conditions 
of physical health, and strength, and harmony, she 
is a long way on the I'oad to enjoying an Jilcal 

If in addition a woman has directed her energies 
in [)ast years to acquiring a fund of muscular strength 
and nervous stability, and has formed wise habits 
of life, these will ensure a happy, healthy pregnancy, 
and a confinement free from great suffering and 
danger. Of course, the expectant mother is not exempt 
from the usual little ills that all flesli is heir to. Yet 
many delicate women have been astonished to find 
tliemsolv(‘s free from their usual small ailments during 
pregnaiK^y, and (iiijoying better health than ever 
before. 


Devklopmunt of the Emiuiyo. 

We learnt in Part I that ova or eggs are continually 
being formed in the ovaries of the woman, ai^d that 
once a month at least an egg ripens and reaches the 
uterus. When the egg leaves the ovary on this journey, 
in contains within it the embryo-cell together with food 
for the early days of its life. From the very moment 
when fertilization takes place (which may be while the 
female (>gg is still on its way to the uterus) organized 
life begins ; there is never a moment when it can be 
said that the ovum is not instinct with human life. 

Now, too, the uterus rapidly begins to prepare a 
suitable bed or nesting-place f6r the little one about to 
be entrusted to it during nine months of its growth. 
The womb enlarges, its blood vessels increase, and the 
liifing of its cavity becomes thickened and softened 
so as to fold round the embryo and form a protecting 
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membrane for it. Directly tlie embryo has Ihiished 
its journey and settled do\Yii in these folds, it begins 
to draw itf^ life from tlie uterus and mother's blood. 

This it does first of all (llirctJi/, by absorbing nourish- 
ment through its enclosing membranes, but later on 
ivdi recti f/ through the afterbirth, or “ placenta.” ^fhis 
organ is completely formed at three months, and acts 
not only as a medium for the life-giving iiourislmient of 
the mother to pass to the child, but also as the lungs of 
the child. The fictua hreathea throiufh the ninlltcra hhuuL 
Now we can see the great im[)ortance of tlie motlier’s 
blood being kept pure by plenty of frcish air, and by 
exercise which ensures her breatliing deeiily. 

Meanwhile th(| uterus grows with the growth of the 
feetus. This it does not by merely distending itself ; 
but by deposit of now substance in its walls, which 
become stronger and thicker. This now material has 
to be cast off after labour is over, and this process takes 
nearly, two months. 

The size of the embryo at the end of one mouth is 
about j of an inch long; it is contained in an enclosing 
membrane which afterwards becomes greatly distended 
with fluid, and is known as the bag of waha s ” ; the 
child is thus well protected from injury and from 
sudden changes of position by the large amount of this 
fluid in which it is suspended in the womb. 

At three monthn old, the embryo is 3 inches long and 
is henceforth called a hetus," The sex of the child is 
already declared, so that tliere is no jiossibility of 
influencing it hereafter even by the treatment of the 
most expensive specialists. 

At t\i% fifth month thefmtus is 8-10 inches long a'lid 
may be born alive, but cannot live. In this month the 
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child’s physical devolopment is completed; after this 
period any markiii" ” of the fmtus is impossible. The 
superfiititions that disappointed lonp^ings, or. agitation 
of mind, may impress themselves from the mother 
upon the structure of the child in the form of skin 
marks oi- deformities, sliould be ignored ))y all wise 
women. 

They arc idle tales, unproven by statistics and un- 
worthy of credence. On the other hand, the general 
nutrition and the harmonious development of thefeetus 
can ))e greatly inHuencedby the mother’s state at this 
time. It has been suggested that it is principallyin these 
later months, Avhen the organs of sense are developing, 
that tlui perceptive and constructive powers, and 
the higher mental and idealistic faculties— mirth- 
fulness, beauty, ])enevolence, are engrafted upon the 
physical organism of the child. However this may be, 
the mother should not neglect the judicious cultivation 
of the liighest thoughts and ideals of life, during this 
time of pre-natal culture. 

The uterus is now so large as to have risen out of the 
pelvis into the abdomen, and pressure upwards may 
begin to cause tlie mother some discomfort. This 
involves loosened clothing more adapted to the new 
conditions, for pressure of any kind injures the child, 
and encourages constipation, and other digestive 
troubles so common in pregnancy. 

M<)vcmcnti< of the foetus usually begin to be felt at 
4^ months, or they may not be felt till much later. 
Mothers have imagined that before the time of 
“ quickening ” there can be no life in the child, and 
hajve thought this an excuse for inducing abortion when 
attempts to prevent conception have failed. But we 
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have seen that from the earliest moment when impreg- 
nation took place, living sperm-cell meeting living form- 
cell, new life was created. Hence, all such attempts 
at destruction may be described truly as pre-natal 
infanticide.*’ 

. yometimes, indeed, suicide lias been added to that 
crime, for if part of the ovum only is expelled, serious 
pelvic inflammation and disease may result. So very 
true is the saying that ‘‘ none may break into the House 
of life and go innocent and unpunished.” Yet the 
real crime is not always the mother’s alone, and but 
for its consecpiences would seem almost excusable, 
where an unwilling maternity has been thrust u[)on - 
her when exhausted by frequent childbearing. 

When the right time comes for the child to be born, 
the enclosing membranes burst oj)eii and allow some 
fluid to escape during labour. The child is next expelled 
from the envelope, more waters follow, and then the 
placenta separates from the wall of the uterus and 
is expelled with the membranes. In this separation of 
the afterbirth the large blood spaces in the wall of the 
womb with which it is in close connection are torn 
across. So some bleeding at this stage of delivery is 
inevitable, hut normally the womb contracts down 
firmly at once, and so the luemorrliage is checked. 


w M. 
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CHAFPEK II. 

Duration of Pregnancy — Signs of Pregnancy— Oraissk)ns of Men- 
strual Periods — (rastric Disturbances— Changes in the Breasts— 
Enlargement of the Abdomen — Irritation of the Bladder. 

Duration of Pregnancy. 

PoR many reasons the exact duration of pregnancy 
cannot be determined with any certainty, and there is no 
doubt that it varies a good deal with different mothers. 
The normal length of time that the child remains in 
utero is probably 40 weeks, or about 280 days. Only 
it the exact date of conception is known can a mother 
calculate fairly accurately the day that pregnancy will 
terminate. 

The reasons for this uncertainty are numerous. In 
the first place, the only available date is usually that of 
the last monthly period, which for many reasons is 
not always reliable. Pregnancy may take place whilst 
a mother is nursing her last child and the periods are 
absent altogether ; or menstruation may he habitually 
so irregular that a woman may have missed a period 
or two before becoming pregnant. Disease or debility 
often cause such absence of menstruation. The fact 
that menstruation has never taken place may not 
prevent a woman from becoming pregnant. 

Again, the menstrual discharge not unfrequently in 
India appears quite normally, or else scantily, during 
the first month or two of pregnancy. Another difficulty 
in calculating when a child may be born depends on 
the fact that children differ in their rate of develop- 
ment before birth as they do afterwards. So we see 
some children born apparently fully developed before 
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40 weeks have elapsed, while there are a few cases of 
pregnancy having lasted 800 days or longer. In fact, 
it is often very diflicult to tell a premature child by 
external signs, and a full-term ill -developed child may 
be thought premature. 

^ The law of France allows the legitimacy of a child 
born 800 days after separation of the parents, and 180 
days after marriage also. Another fruitful source of 
inaccuracy lies in the fact mentioned before, that ferti- 
lization of the female ova may take place at any time 
from the close of one period till the beginning of the 
next, for the ovum may be ira 2 )regnated while on its 
journey from the ovary to the uterus. This allows a 
margin of three weeks in which even a careful mother 
may be out of her reckoning. 

It seems that just before the “ menopause " or cessa- 
tion of the menses for good, women often show a 
marked tendency to become pregnant after having 
been always sterile, or having ceased to bear children 
for ma\iy years. 

Bearing in mind all the above sources of fallacy, 
one cannot help arriving at tlie conclusion that the 
precise day for ju’egnancy to terminate is not meant 
to be known. No doubt this is all for the best, as 
nervous mothers would i)erha])s look forward with 
dread to the fixed date, if they knew it. 

To calculate the a 2 ) 2 )roximato date of delivery from 
the menstrual period is sim23le. Add seven days to the 
date when the last monthly ])eriod l)egan, and then 
reckon backwards three* months. If the last day of 
February is included in the pregnancy, then nine days 
should be added instead of seven. , 

Thus, if the last menses commenced on April 10th, 
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add nine days, and reckon back three months to the 
19th of January. This may be taken as the middle 
day of the week in which labour may commence. 
This method is simple, and more accurate lhan many 
others used. If this week is passed by, probably 
labour will come on two weeks later, since it is common 
for a woman to conceive two days hr/enr or during the 
week aftrr a menstrual period. 

AMien menstruation fails as a guide for any reason, 
we have left the size of the womb (which reaches the 
navel at the 24th week), and the date of quickening,” 
which is supposed to take place at 4^ months. But 
this is unsatisfactory, for some mothers feel movements 
of the child from the third month onwards, and others 
do not feel them till quite late in ‘pregnancy. The 
mother of many babes, who has always felt move- 
ments in one i)articular week, can alone rely upon her 
sensations in this matter. 

Hions ano Symptoms of Piikonancy. 

14iere is no oiu^ sign which taken alone is sufiicient 
to establish the fact of pregnancy, but a certain com- 
bination of symptoms taken together will point strongly 
to its probability, and we rely on these in coming to 
any conclusion as to the existence of pregnancy. 

IblF O.^IISSION OF TICE MENSTRUAIi PERIODS. 

A healthy woman who menstruates regularly will 
need little to confirm it. ]3ut in India, where irregu- 
larity is mort^ common, reliance cannot be placed on 
amenorrhcea taken by itself. One or two periods are 
st>metimes missed just after marriage, and on arrival 
in India, and again, menstruation during the first few 
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months of pi*egnancy is not so unusual as in colder 
climates. However, when not associated with any 
signs of pe\yic disease, backache or pains, and when no 
other cause such as sudden chill can be assigned for 
the suppression of menses, it strongly suggests the 
possibility of pregnancy. 

G ASTllie DisTUR l i ANC J5S . 

Various kinds may trouble the pregnant woman. 
Nausea and morning sickness are very early signs, 
which may appear in the second or third week, and 
usually pass off by the fourth month, when the womb 
is rising into the abdominal cavity. On waking 
in the morning there may be no discomfort, but 
when the mothei' begins to move around, she gets 
a sudden attack of nausea followed often by the 
vomiting of a small amount of fluid. The sickness 
may pass off as the day advances, or it may return at 
the sight of all food, and at every meal. 

This*nausea is supi^osed to be due to nervous irrita- 
tion of the stomach owingtotheconditionof the womb, 
with which it is in close nervous connection. The 
stomach also may show its disturbed condition by otlier 
signs, by longings for peculiar or indigestible articles of 
food, by distressing sensations of hunger, and so on. 
These fancies should on no account be gratified, for it is 
a great mistake to suppose that to leave tliem ungrati- 
fied harms the child. The “ hunger ” is often due to 
fatigue of the stomach, which in many cases can only 
digest a small amount of food in pregnancy. 

Changes in the J3keasts. 

During the second and third months of pregnancy, 
the breasts enlarge, and throbbing or pains may be 
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felt in thorn. As the pregnancy progresses, their rapid 
(levelopniont causes knots and lumps to form, which 
are often tender and sensitive. The ni})i)ies become 
prominent and turgid, and the circle round tlie base of 
each becomes a deep brown colour, while tlie ‘20 or 30 
small points upoii it, become elevated from the surface 
like small pimples. The ring or aureola never quite 
loses its deepened colour. As the breasts become 
larger and firmer, the blue veins are seen clearly 
running over their surface. 

In a first pregnancy, a little moisture or clear fluid 
may be squeezed from the nipple in the second or third 
month, and milk in the later montlis. The presence 
of milk in the breasts is, however, imt always due to 
pregnancy, and is a useless sign in those who have 
been ])caring children. Tf the breasts do not thus 
develop, it is probable that after delivery there will be 
no milk foi* the child. 

Enlaiujumunt of Tiin Ajjdomen and “ Quickenino.” 

There is usually no mai’ked swelling of the alidomen 
till the fiftli month ; indeed, in the early months it may 
seem Hatter than before, owing to sinking of the womb 
in the 2 )elvis. At the sixth month or twenty-fourth week 
the womb should reach the navel, which now becomes 
more iirominent than before, and 2 )rojects markedly 
from the surface. The deep layers of the skin crack, 
and a^qiear as lines on the surface, which remain even 
after delivery of the child, but these do no harm. 

Tlie mo\ ements of the child may sometimes be felt 
all through jiregnancy from the tliird month, in a 
normal case. But usually they begin to be suddenly 
felt at about the fourth or fifth month. Life, and a 
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certain amount of motion, in there from the Jimt, but it 
is only as the fo tus becomes stronger {iiul the uterus 
rises out of the [jelvis, that the motions can be felt. 
They are— as one would expect — first felt as a feeble 
flutter, which grows into a stronger sensation day by 
day as they recur. In the later montlis the vigorous 
movements of the child may cause a good deal of pain 
and discomfort. Latterly the movements may not be 
felt at all ; but this need occasion no anxiety for the 
child. 

Other signs are often i)reseiit which corroborate the 
likelihood of pregnancy. 

IlUlITATION OF TIIM JRiADDEU. 

The mother may suffer greatly from iri itation of 
the bladder in the early montlis, re([uiring to pass her 
urine very fre(piently ; in the last month or two the 
same symptom may cause much discomfort. Or there 
is a tendency to feel suddenly faint and liysterical 
without any other reason being ap[)arent ; such nervous 
disturbances are quite common in this condition. 

The child’s heart sounds can be plainly heard after 
the fifth month of pregnancy, and if the pliysician 
recognizes these by listening Avith the ear on the 
mother’s abdomen, no other jiroof of pregnancy is 
needed. 

It is by no means uncommon for a woman to imagine 
herself pregnant when she is not so, [larticularly when 
the menopause is near and the periods are becoming 
irregular. Then all the above signs may be imitated, 
and only an ap2)eal to the verdict of an ex2)erienced 
physician can settle the matter ; an examination under 
chloroform may even be necessary. 
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CHAPTER III. 

^lanagoment of I^rcgnaiicy — Diet — Clothing — ExerciSe and Mas- 
sage— Bathing— The Bowels -The Breasts — Sleep and Rest — 
Mental irygiene. 

• 

^fANAGEMENT OF PREGNANCY. 

I^'rom her marriage day onwards a wife may well be 
shaping her lih; with a view to the probable contingency 
of conception and motherhood. If she has thus care- 
fully prepared for it by stud}^ and the wise observance 
of hygienic laws, there will be little left to do during 
luu* pregnancy, which is naturally a healthy and happy 
condition. 

Ordinarily, indeed, a “ wise carelessness should be 
the keynote for the mother’s life, which in pregnancy 
should be lived on ([uite normal lines. A woman is 
all tlui bett(‘r for continuing her household duties and 
kee[)ing up h(‘r varied interests till the very last. A 
(hdermination to ignore small ills at this time often 
results in their disappearing altogether from view. 

rnfortunately, in our highly civilized world it is not 
every woman who has a sound constitution, and who 
can allbrd to despise all knowledge of the laws of health 
and life during tliis period of her history. Particularly, 
if the inheritance of the coming child is known to be 
bad in any way, the mother should recollect that much 
depends upon her self-management at this time. It 
cannot too much be insisted upon that hrnulitt/ is not 
fatnlitji, A wise writer has given the answer to the 
question, “ Who siiall deliver us from our ancestors ? ” 
“ Not Nature. She is inexorable. But between the 
unbroken law and its entailed consequences stands the 
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mother, invested ^yith a power that makes her either 
a Nemesis or a redeemer.” 

Diet. 

The food suitable for pregnant women is a matter 
about which public opinion has changed much in the 
last few years. It is now almost universally agreed 
that instead of needing morr food than normally, a 
good deal Irsn can he assimilated, at least during the 
first half of pregnancy. In this particular as in others 
no mistake will be made if Nature's lead is followed. 

Thus we see that in the early months the appetite 
is often poor, the stomach is very irritahk^, and nausea' 
and vomiting at the sight of food is not uncommon. 
If the morning ine«al is eaten, it often returns again ; 
indeed, in some cases only one small meal a day can 
be retained during the first few months. 

Yet in severe cases of vomiting it does not seem as if 
either the mother or the child eventually suffers. Quite 
the contrary, the children are often specially large and 
vigorous when born. Then too we have to remember 
the very small size of the embryo in these early months, 
and the slowness with which it grows (only from .[ of 
an inch to 3 inches in two months), and we shall surely 
conclude that there is no necessity for increasing the 
amount of nourishment taken by the mother. 

Besides, she is probahly taking less vigorous physical 
exercise than before pregnancy, so it is the moi*e needful 
not to overburden the system with food wliich it cannot 
assimilate, and which must be rejected, or else remains 
to cause chronic irritation and dyspepsia. YVe see 
therefore that a small amount of well-selected nutri- 
tious food, taken at regular intervals two or three times 
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ji (lay, is all tliat is needed, or that Nature permits to 
the mother diiriii^^ the early half of pregnancy. 

But when the uterus rises up into the al)dymen, and 
the fo'tus begins its rapid growth and development of 
the last part of j)r(‘gnancy, we usually notice a change. 
Tlic appcitite ini[)roves, the nausea and vomiting cease,* 
and the motiier can well digest more food than before. 

Wlnai there is mucli indigestion, the dietary should 
inchid(5 only the lightest foodstutfs, milk and cream, 
oatuKial and semolina or other grains, mutton and 
chicken broth, rice puddings. As digestion improves, 
two or tliJ-ee nu?als a day of shnphi nourishing food 
may he taken ; Jish, eggs, V(‘geta])les and stewed fruit, 
or orangc^s and grapes, are benelicial. ^feat should 
not h(‘ overcookc'd, or twice c(3(jked up. In German 
liospitals it is almost entirely withheld during the last 
(wo to three months of pregnancy, when tlie strain on 
the kidimys is gr(‘at, and this rule sliould bo followed 
by most luialtliy motlu'rs. 

No food should he taken between the regular meals, 
plenty of watia* may be drunk two hours after meals, 
hut no( witli them. Where then^ are long intervals 
hetween meals in wliich Jio hx^d can be assimilated, 
(he niotlu‘r may ('xperience a gnawing sensation of 
hung(*r in tlie stomach. She sliould not gratify this 
hy at once eating something, For it is often a sign of 
fatigue' — and tlu^ fo(»d, if eaten, would only irritate the 
organ and std up irritation. Let her rest flat on the 
hack for half an hour, and drink a cup of very hot 
water, which immediately allays the “sinking” 
feeling. 

SVIf-control in this matter of the appetite and ‘Goug- 
ings ” for forbidden foo 1 will reap a rich reward in 
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giving the mother freedom from the many digestive 
disorders, vomiting, Hatulence and “ heartburn,” from 
which sc many women suffer. The indulgence of a 
large appetite, and of tliese fjincies,” will only in- 
crease the desire more and more until permanent 
harm has been done to the digestion. 

Drink should chiefly be taken l)et\veen meals; the 
blood needs plenty of fluids during pregnancy, llarley- 
water with some fresh lime juice in it, toast-watea* or 
soda-water are better than tea or coffee for assuaging 
the thirst, but drinks should not be taken too cold. 

AlcoJto] is quite unnecessary, and benefits Jieither 
mother nor child ; indeed it is said to favour mis- 
carriage. Whether for allaying the sickness, or for 
the ‘‘cranij^s,” and gnawing in the stomacli, or for 
the faint feelings so common in pn^gnancy, it should 
never bo taken unless ordered by the doctor. 

Often disgust for all food, or for most foods, suddenly 
attacks the pregnant mother. Here the appidite must 
not be forced — but a change of scene maybci tried. A 
little visit to a congenial friend with all the change of 
diet that it involves, is often successful in ovei’coming 
the distaste, and the mother returns home cluicred 
aiid brightened, having forgotten all about this trouble. 

Such a light and restricted diet will save the ex- 
2)ectaiit mother from many of the ills — such as pihis, 
dyspepsia, irritation of the vulva, restlessness — Which 
make life a burden to many women at this time. 

Clothincj. 

The woman who always dresses hygienically will 
have little need to alter her clothing during i)regnaiicy. 
The chief requirements are that it should give 
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foinplete freedom from pressure, and that all garments 
should hang fi'om the shoulders, not round the 
^ waist. • 

TIi (3 clieniisuaiid flannel petticoat are best discarded, 
and wool coniliinaiion ^mrments substituted. A ‘‘Union” 
])etticoat liodice witli petticoat attached, and without • 
any bands, may be worn. Or better still, in the cold 
weather a wooIUmi or knitted garment consisting of a 
sleevi‘less jacket above, fitting tightly and ending in 
full knickerbockers below, is most comfortable. 

The “ Mmpire” style of gown, or a skirt suspended by 
siraj)s to the slioulders with a loose jacket over, is the 
“ rational ” dress for an active mother at this time. 

I'T’eii respiration and movements of the lungs must 
be provided for, since the mother has to “ breathe for 
two,” and clothing should be at least three inches 
larger than the waist to ensure that there is no pres- 
sure anywhere. Corsets should be discarded now, 
and it is best to give up all attempts at possessyig a 
“ waist ” from the beginning of ))regnancy. Stays are 
very a[)t to distrihute jiressure in wrong directions, 
and however loosely worn, they may press on the 
breasts, injure their glandular structure, and compress 
the nipples flat with the surface. In place of corsets 
there is an excellent invention called the ‘‘ Emancipa- 
tion " bodice, which can be obtained from the large 
English outtltters. 

If further support for the enlarging breasts is needed, 
a simple hmuhuie can be worn. It is made thus : take 
two strips of line fl.ninelette or flannel, about four or 
five inches wide, and long enough to go under one arm 
ovei' the opposite shoulder and pin over in front. 

Sew the two strips together exactly in the middle, 
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where they cross over at the back. To adjust the 
bandage, bring the lower two pieces up under the 
breasts, avoiding all pressure upon the nipples, and 
pin the opposite ends together in front with a safety 
pin, sufficiently tightly to give a real sense of support 
to the breasts. If an abdominal belt or binder is 
worn, this breast bandage may he pinned to it to 
prevent it from slipping upwards. 

The stockings should be of wool or silk, not cotton, 
and no garters should be worn. Shoes should have a 
low heel and wide soles, so that the poise of the body 
is not interfered with, and the womb thrown out of 
position. The legs are very apt to swell in the later 
months of pregnancy owing to interference with their 
circulation. J^lastic stockings are sometimes worn if 
the veins are enlarged, but are difficult to keep clean 
in India. A well-adjusted fiannel bandage is really the 
best support,, applied from below up, beginning with a 
turn or two round the foot and ankle. It sliould be 
put on hefoyc rising from b(;d in the mornings. 

Owing to weakness of the abdominal walls previously, 
the musedes may give way when the womb rises up out 
of the pelvis. IVrueh discomfort may be prevented by 
wearing a hinder for a support. A thoroughly satisfac- 
tory one can easily be made at home and will be useful 
at any time. This will consist of a piece of fine soft 
fiannel about 10 or 14 inches wide and one to one and a 
half yards long, according to the size of the figure- - 
allowing also for the enlargement of pregnancy. Two 
strips of the fiannel must also be cut, 8 to 4 inches 
broad, from the length of the cloth and 10 or 18 inches 
long as may be necessary. These strips are to be 
sewn on to the abdominal belt behind, and will pass 
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Ijotween the legs and fasten by a pin or button to the 
binder in front, to prevent it from slipping up. 

The hinder must have three darts made in it, one in 
tlu 5 centre of the batik, the others on eacli skfe, so that 
it will tit to tlu! figure. At about 2 inches from the 
middle oi the hack, sew on to the binder the two strips,^ 
onti on each side. Tlie end sewn to the binder should 
1)0 cut on tlui slant, and sewn on with the shortest side 
turned towards the hack. So arranged, the strips will 
not cut tli(*. limbs wlien passed between them and 
brought up in front. All the edges of this hinder 
should la; ove.n'ast net luanmed, and it strong support 
is iHioded, it may lui made of thicker material, or of 
stronger llamud, douhh'd. 

It is woi'ii ov(ir the combination gtirment, and to 
adjust it properly, the woman lays it upon the bed 
and tlujn lies down upon it. She should draw in the 
muscles of tlie abdomen, and pin the l)andage together 
with safety pins as lightly as seems comfortable. Next 
th(‘. two stri})s s('wn on ludiind are drawn uf) and 
attach{‘(l by buttons to the binder, ratlior towards the 
sid(‘s than (|uile in front. Such a llannel bandage will 
b(‘ much more' comfortable* than the bought binder, 
a.nd is (piite as effective in supporting the abdomen. 

I'kxmU'TSK AND i\lASSA(Jr:. 

An active muscuUp* woman will only need to con- 
tinue her regular household duties, daily w’alks and 
ext'rcises, to ensurt* keeping up her muscular power 
until parturition takes place. She will need, however, 
to give uj) dancing, riding, cycling and all games atf(>r 
fjn'f/irtif thvt'c In a temperate climate some 

mothers may indulge in games, cycling and vigorous 
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forms of exercise till later in pregnancy, but in India 
these are apt to cause miscarriage. If riding must be 
resorted to when in camp, then the mother should 
ride astride, on a narrow native saddle — and very 
quietly without trotting. 

, In the first half of pregnancy, climbing liills and 
going upstairs is not harmful, and strengthens im- 
portant muscles of the abdomen and back. Rut having 
got uj) to the top of a hill it is usually needful to 
descend, and it is the descent which is apt to jar the 
uterus as the ascent does not do. In this way dis- 
placements and miscarriage have been caused. 

The arms should not be stretched up above the liead 
or any heavy weights lifted. In the last few weeks 
‘‘ breathing exercises ” and gentle walks oidy should 
be attempted in India, and even walking may hav(i to 
bo given up if owing to swollen legs and feet much 
fatigue and weakness result from movement. In this 
case, carriage drives, massage, ‘Mireathing exercises” 
and a life lived in the open air must replace active 
movements. 

A few women are able to ride a bicycle till near the 
end of pregnancy with benefit, but in the plains of 
India this will probably be found too exhausting. 


The Indian mother who is uuaccustonied to any active exorcise, 
should begin to take it during pregnancy v/itli the greatest caution. 
Some of the Breathing and other exercises mentioned in J^nt 11 
of tliis book may bo begun, and gradually increased from month 
to mouth, provided the woman stops short of real fatigue. None 
of tliein can do any harm, and they will purify the blood and 
strengthen weak muscles even if i)erformed in a house or verandah, 
if these are open to tho air. • 
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Bathing. 

The onliimry daily warm bath followed by a douche 
of cold water thrown over the body, and u vigorous 
dry rii])biii" should never l)e omitted. The best time 
for it in a healthy woman is 1) a.m., and an hour’s 
rest on tlui hed should ])e taken after it. For weakly 
mothers, this l)ath is host taken in the evening ; after 
it a light meal is eaten, and ])ed is sought. 

Cold hatlis must never be taken by an expectant 
inother. All through pregnancy, specially where there 
is much h(iaring dow?j, backache, and discomfort, due 
possibly to previous pelvic trouble, a daily Sitz-bath, 
or hi]) bath,” should Ix' taken each night before 
retiring. The water should l)e warm and must come 
up to the waist. The mother may sit in it for 15 to 
20 minutes, her body protected by a blanket or shawl 
from chills. Huch a Sitz-bath relieves the ‘‘ bearing 
down ” fe(dings in the pelvis, besides beftig an excellent 
remedy tor tln^ sleephjssness, “ lidgets,” and* other 
nervous troubles which disturb the mother too often. 

An nil hath can he taken as a routine thing after the 
ordinary bath in the morning. ]k‘st olive oil is to be 
well rubbed into tlu^ whole skin of the body by an 
attendant. It is a good preliminary to massage, and 
not only helps to keep the skin in a healthy condition, 
hut improves the general nutrition of the body when 
little vigorous (‘xercise can be taken. 

Thk Bowkls. 

These au; apt O) he very sluggish all through preg- 
nancy, particularly if bad habits have been previously 
contracted. In the later months, want of active exer- 
cise and the pressure of the large uterus on the 
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intestines encourage this trouble. An effort should be 
made from the very first to form good habits ; a whole 
day must ^on no account be passed without the bowels 
, being unloaded. 

A visit should be paid at exactly the same time each 
day even when no call is felt ; a small glycerine enema 
can be taken each morning for a few days to encourage 
the relief till the habit is formed. Bubbing the abdo- 
men round and round, beginning at the right side and 
moving the hand across the abdomen towards the left 
side and down, will help the daily evacuation. The 
diet should be revised; plenty of fruit, figs, raisins, 
oranges can be eaten in the early mornings, followed 
by a glass of hot or cold water before rising and 
between meals. If the dress is loose, if plenty of 
exercise is taken, and plenty of water drunk between 
meals, there should he little trouble in regulating this 
function of th(i body. 

Neryous exhaustion, excitement, and late hours at 
night are sure to increase this trouble, and a mother 
should not be mentally overtaxed at this time. It is 
the people who “ sit still and worry ” that suffer most 
from constipation. How many of the ills and pains 
of this life are caused by this tendency to worry, a 
useless, foolish, selfish haliit whose consequences none 
can foresee ! 

If constipation is neglected, it may end in a great 
accumulation of faeces (or waste products) in the bowel 
which poisons the blood, if it does not cause mis- 
carriage or a difficult labour. Drugs are to be avoided 
as far as possible ; such general means as mentioned 
above are much preferable to the use of purgatives. * 


W.M. 


K 
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'I’lIK Burasts. 

Every true woiiiaii will desir(3 to nurse «lier child, 
und much suffering iiuiy he saved to both mother and 
babe by tlui proper care of the lu’easts during preg- 
nancy. 

In the first place, the}" should he protrrtcd front all 
lurssnre sucii as that of the ordinary corset, and the 
nipples also lUiod protection from friction by the 
llaniKil garments. It is well to wear a thin pad over the 
nipple consisting of tbreci or four thicknesses of very fine 
soft rag, wliicb will also absorb any slight secretion of 
Iluid. 'riie nij)pl(3s should be carefully l)athed morning 
and night in tlu* later months of pregnancy, in order 
that ibis secretion may not dry on and cake into scales 
upon th(5 surface of the nipple, and mak(‘, it tender. 

(Considering tlu^ great changes in and rapid develop- 
ment of th(5 breasts that lake place durfng pregnancy, 
it is hardly wonderful if some discomfort should 
occur, 'riie breasts may swell up and become 
knotty and temh'r, ev<'n in the early months of preg- 
nancy. This condition may siil)side in a week or two, 
or may continiu; till the end. All that is needed is to 
fonitmt them with hot waha*, and have them gently 
i-uhlKHl twice a day with sweet oil. 

W hen there is a general aching, and pain and heat in 
the bri'asts, it is best to a))ply a rohl coniprrss, made 
by soaking threi‘ to four folds of soft linen in cold water 
and covering with oiled silk or protective on the outside 
to prevent u from ■ Irying. 'riiis can he bandaged on all 
day, and kt*pt continually wet, until bed-time. 

The nipple is often fiat and depressed owing to pres- 
sure of tight clothing. By a little perseverance in 
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drawing it out daily, it may becoiuo prominent and 
lirm. In the last montli or two a little lanoline may be 
rubbed ixf around the nipple, and then the nipple is 
made to protrude by pressing back the breast near it. 
With the lingers of tlie other hand tlie nipple is gently 
grasped and drawn out. This manipulation may be 
repeated twice each day for the last two or three 
months. 

In order that when the child begins to suck the 
nipples may not become sore, it is sometimes necessary 
to '' harden ” them beforehand. This should always be 
done before a first confinement. Tlie best application 
is glycerine containing tannic acid, alum, or borax or 
a lotion of half glycerine and half Eau de Cologne. 
Spirit alone should not be used, as it causes dryness and 
brittleness of the skin. The j)roportions of tannic acid, 
alum or borax to be used are 1 drachm to 4 ounces of 
the glycerine.* The nipples may be dabbcul over for 
live minutes niglit and moiaiing. 

SuEEi* ANP Rest. 

The expectant mother n(‘eds a good deal more) rest 
and sleep than normally, both on her own and the 
cliild's account. “ The embryo needs conditions of 
quiet serenity in which to d(;velop harmoniously.” 

The room should well ventilated, bright and pretty, 
and the mother’s wishes should be consulted as to sleep- 
ing alone. Some prefer a room to themselves in order 
that they may do their fidgeting alone, and not be 
obliged to control it for another’s sake. If external 
noises are a source of disturbance (and in India they ^re 
many) the motlier should refuse to be worried and 
excited by them, since they are not under her control. 
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The cauHes of such annoyance are often more in our- 
selves than in oiir surroundings. 

As has l^een said, “ If the cats and dogt^ keep you 
{lAvake, you had l>etter throw boots at yourself rather 
than at them.” Even if unable to sleep, the mother 
can stay qui(it and rrst ; a few sips of milk and water will 
often ])ring hack the vanished friend. When sleep 
tai n(*s, nig] it after night, the rannt^ should be sought 
for. 

W'nut (</' which accounts also for the head- 
aches, nausea and faintness, can be met by admitting 
plenty of fresh air to the bedroom, or even by sleeping 
in tlui verandali. 

'In<f hrarjf hrd-rloihiftf/ may l)e regponsiblo; one or 
two blank(‘ts are am^de when sleeping in the house. 
Sometimes on lying down in bed a feeling of suffocation 
and faintiu'ss is very troublesome, and will prevent 
sleep. This is owing to i)ressure upwards of the large 
womb upon the heart and lungs in the recmnbent 
position. In this cast* plenty of pillows, or a well- 
adjusted bed-rest, will overcome the difficulty. 

Sometimes, too, slight recurring ])ains in the uterus 
iiit(‘vfere with sound sleep at nights. These often arise 
from constij.nition, but if this is absent, they may 
bo ignored unless they become violent. 

('ntmjfx and pa’ntx in the legs on first getting to bed 
act in the same way. A couple of hot-water bottles in 
the bed. an<l gentle rubbing and massage by the apah 
give relict Hot hip baths at night with a cold douche 
after, and rubbing with olive oil, will do much to pro- 
ny^te sleep in a restless woman with an active brain ; 
all late hours and mental excitement must be carefully 
avoided by those who suffer from insomnia. 
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Every mother should take a short rest several times 
a day, lying down flat for half an hour with the foot of 
the bed raised. One or two naps will do no harm, but 
will, on the contrary, soothe and refresh the system, so 
apt to get nervously overstrained in this condition. 
Marital intercourse should cease in the tliird month, to 
avoid shocks to the delicate embryo, already fully 
formed. 

When a mother sufYers much from vomiting as well 
as sleeplessness, it is a good plan to sleep on late in 
the mornings instead of trying to get uj) after break- 
fast. In this way the omission of that meal is not 
felt, and by midday the worst of the nausea may be ' 
past. 

Mental Hygiene. 

Tlie mind and spirit of tiui mother need recreation 
during pregnancy as much as the body i*0(piires 
nourishment, if she is to bear bcniutiful and ha[)py 
children. Now if ever, pleasure and some divcirsion 
is needed for the mind too often filled with secret fears 
and anxieties at the ordeal which lies before her. 
Plenty of work and household occupations are the 
best tonic for the mind as well as body at this time, 
but her friends sliould see to it that the mother takes 
a part in social pleasures which do not overfatigue 
her, nor involve late hours. 

The ancient Greeks allowed troublesome or 
unsightly thing to intrude upon a pregnant woman, 
who was guarded most sacredly, and 2)rovided bounti- 
fully with beautiful pictures, and pleasant companion- 
ship and occupations. When public opinion groVs 
purer, we shall sweep away all unnatural conditions and 
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customs, and surround tlie expectant mother with 
a universal atmosj^here of sympathy and reverence, 
so that in all social gatherings she will feel herself 
welcome, and never an object of criticism. 


CHAPTER TV. 

Ailinonts of nro;^oiiiiicy -Kxccssi\(! Vomiting -Acidit}' and Flatii- 
loiK’o I’alpitiitimi of the Heart- Fainting Fits— -Constipation 
Diiirrluoa -Dysentery Headaches Neuralgia — Slecpless- 
nrss Salivation Hysteria Pruritis -Varicose Veins — In- 

(lamiiiation in the Hreasts -Jlladder ^’roubles - Clironie Uterine 
f )isciis(!. 


AlIiMHNTS OK PllKtJNANCY. 

WuMN ox[)(‘cting a lirst child it is wisest for the young 
mother to engage a doctor from the beginning, who 
will thorougidy examine and take over the difectioii 
of th(^ prcgmincy. He can best show the mother where 
to draw the line between over-anxiety in trifling matters 
and want of care in important ones. 

Ill India, particularly, no one can afford to allow 
themselves to get “ below par ” in any way, lest worse 
))efall. Not untTequeiitly a young wife without any 
experience of the cc untry, has suffered for weeks from 
fi‘ver without complaint, imagining that the misery 
and depression from which she was sulTering were 
only a iiec. ssary experience of her pregnancy. 

A young raotiier should be satisfied with nothing 
Iciis than a perfectly happy and healthful pregnancy, 
free from all disagreeable symptoms. 
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In small Indian stations, however, it is often im- 
possible to obtain medical advice as the need arises. 
For women who are far from me:lical aid this chapter 
on some aibHOits o/' pminaiirtj is necessary, and only 
the simplest treatment for them lias been indicated, 
such as any woman possessing common sense may 
carry out for herself. 


\] xe KSSl VE V().MIT1N( i . 

Possibly this is the method by whicli nature secures 
tlie moderation in diet so needful in pri^gnancy. Th(‘. 
nausea and sickness which start so early in pregnancy, 
have long been supposed to be due to irritation of 
the stomach, in sympathy with the new activity and 
changes in the uterus. The digestive organs certainly 
are in close connection with tlu; reproductive organs, 
disease of which often results, as we noted in Part 1, 
in severe indigestion. 

On the other hand, there is no doubt that errors in 
diet, too much meat, a torpid liver and bowels, and 
faulty hygiene genei-ally, may be responsible for much 
of the digestive disturbance of pregnancy. 

Sometimes the skin do(;s not act, and at the same 
time chronic dyspepsia and neglected constipation 
cause the hlood to be poisoned by waste materials, 
which are reabsorbed instead of being thrown out. 
The vomiting is a symptom of blood-poisoning. 

Again, uterine disorders and displacements not un- 
frequeiitly cause a severe and persistent vomiting. 
The irritation is communicated from the nerves of the 
uterus to the stomach. Every time food is taken it 
returns, and the vomiting may continue when Jblie 
stomach is quite empty, accompanied by cramps and 
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pain at the ‘"pit” of the stomach. In these cases 
uK^dical advice must be sought and the cause removed, 
for till that is done no drugs are of any use.^ 

Habits of overfeeding^, and self-indulgence and want 
of exercise may have the same effect. 

It is plain, therefore, how all-important is a previous, 
preparation for maternity, and the carrying out of a 
wise regime of diet, exercise and other details in 
warding off this trouble. 

Sickness when connected with an irritable stomach, 
will be Mccoinpani(;d by a furred tongue and sick head- 
ache, and bile may be vomited. An effectual i)urga- 
tive must be taken without delay. A safe one is 
20 droi)s of Cascara Sagrada followed by a tumbler of 
very hot water. Or a pleasanter draught, is made by 
adding lime juice and water to an ounce of “Fluid 
.Magnesia/’ If the bowels do not act freely, these 
drugs may be followed up by a large ^iiema of hot 
water from a douche can held low down. 

If tluae is no consti])ation, a sedative draught con- 
taining lo grains of Carbonate of Magnesia in a wine- 
glass of Soda water is useful. Or 5 grains of Acetyl 
Salicylic Acid may be taken just before all food. 

Some bad cases of vomiting are relieved by drinking 
a, large glassful of warm water, to induce the sickness 
directly nausea is felt in the mornings. By this 
method it is got over for the whole day, and the 
stomach soon settles down to its work again. 

In rare cases the mother may have been little 
troubled nausea in the early months, and yet 
suffer severely in the later months. This form is due 
to Mie upward pressure of the enlarged uterus directly 
upon the stomach, and the persistent vomiting set up 
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may cause labour to come on prematurely ; hence it is 
most important to report it to a doctor. If associated 
with lieacjache, dimness of sight, and scanty urine, it 
is a specially grave condition. 

A cold compress bandaged on to the abdomen is 
almost always of use in severe vomiting. Tlireo or 
four folds of a wet cloth 8 to 10 inches wide are covered 
with a piece of waterproofed cloth ; it should be dipped 
afresh into water every two hours or so. Bismuth 
and Soda lozenges’* sold by Burroughs and Wellcome 
are of some use, but in any case of persistent vomiting 
coming on late in pregnancy, a doctor must be con- 
sulted as soon as possible. 

Diet must in all cases be light and nutritious, taken 
in small meals, not too often. Some women Ihid groat 
beTiefit from a cup of some pre-digested food (c.//., 
“^[alted ^lilk ” or Benger’s) taken in l)ed. By lying 
on quietly for, an hour or two tliereaftoi*, the vomiting 
is staved off. 

Others do better when taking only dry food, toast, 
biscuits, rice, chicken and grains. It is impossible to 
lay down one rule for all, but the general principles of 
not overloading the stomach (particulai ly in the ea-rly 
part of the day) and of lying on late in the mornings 
without much food, may be again referred to. 

It has been found that going without any food at all 
till midday will control the severe sickness ; it certainly 
seems to do no harm either to the mother or child, and 
should always be tried. The great test in all cases of 
severe morning sickness ” is whether the general 
nutrition of the body remains good and the pulse of 
the mother strong. If so, there is no need 'for 
alarm even with troublesome nausea. But if the 
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riiothei’ is pale and weaker, medical advice is 

necessary. 

Some motliei-s have ^oue safely through a comfort- 
able pi egnancy and easy lal)Our though only able to 
digest a little white of egg daily. 

Xntrirnt rm uKiH are often needed to strengthen the^ 
system until the stomach can retain light food. 

Acidity and Flatulence. 

Acid risings in tlie throat, and wind in the stomach 
and lK)wels, an; (‘ommon troubles of pregnancy, but 
may he, largely avoidc'd by great care in diet and the 
regulation of the ])OW(‘ls. 

Sw(a*t and standiy foods should not be eaten in excess, 
and no Iluid should be drunk with meals, and not till 
two hours aft(‘r a meal. Simple food in small quanti- 
lies may bo taken for a few da 3 ^s while tin* bowels are 
being unloaded liy enemas and simple laxatives. 

To relieve the distemsion, a mixture of 15 grains of 
Magnesia, or of 10 grains of iUcarhonate of SodtC, with 
one teaspooiiful of Sal Volatile” in half a wine- 
glassful of wat(‘r iiui}' be used. 

A light sui)[)er at night instead of a heavy meal 
must be taken, and plenty of exercise and fresh air 
enjoyed during the da^x 

A tumbler of hot water sipped slowly" between meals 
will often give relief. Tea should be avoided. 

PaLPIT.VTIOX Ob' THE HeaRT. 

This occurs conmiouly after eating a meal, or on 
first lying down in bed, when it is probabl}^ due to the 
exU-a pressure upwards of the womb and full stomach 
upon the heart. Mental excitement and indigestion 
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often excite palpitation, and also too tight clothing 
impeding the lungs and heart. An attack may come 
on suddenly in the night, accompanied by breathless- 
ness and suffocating feelings. The pregnant woman 
must rememl)er that such symptoms do not in the 
least mean that the lieart is diseased ; they are largely 
nervous disorders, which time and a healthy out-door 
life will relieve. 

Plenty of fresli air should be admitted to the sleeping 
chamber, which must not ])e crowded with other people 
or children, sleeping in it. Brandy must nrvrr be 
given during an attack; tea and coffee should be spar- 
ingly indulged in, and very weak. 

Half a teaspoonful of Sal Volatile ” or of Spirit of 
Camphor in a little water may be k(3i)t ready for an 
attack, ora “ Soda-mint tabloid (Burroughs Wellcome 

(; 0 .) may be sucked if indigestion is the cause. 

Debility and, anaemia may occasion severe palpitation. 
W'hen these are the causes, an iron tonic will be 
necessary. The best of tliese are the Animoniated 
Citrate of Iron ” of which 5 grains may be taken with 
meals three times a day, or the “ Dialysed Iron,’ dose 
5 drops in a little water three times a day. In tbes(^ 
cases fatigue and over-exertion must be avoided, and 
the mind kept free fi'om worries and anxiety. 

F.vintin(j Fits 

Are connected with the disturbances of circulation 
owing to pregnancy ; they should o(tcasion no alarm. 
Hot bad air, over-fatigiie or shock, will cause them, 
and too tight clothing. All that is required is to place 
the patient flat at once, ap^dy heat to the heart 
region (the lower ribs just to the left of the breast 
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bone), und friction to the limbs. When they come on 
fr( 3 (|U(Oitly, a doctor should be consulted. Meanwhile 
a hitfrr fiuiir, such as a wineglassful of infusion of 
Gentian or Caliini])a, may be taken twice a day. 
ri(;nty of fl esh air and light food only are beneficial, 
and the clothing must be worn rc/vy loose. 


Constipation and Acoumi lation of F.ncKS. 

Althfiugli tlie tendency to constipation is very com- 
mon in pregnancy, it should never be allowed to 
become a disorder.” 

But if through ignoranci^ or neglect two or three days 
are allowed to pass by without a thorough evacuation, 
accumulation of the refuse material (“ fieces ”) will take 
. plac(‘- and tlie bowi.ds will get more and more sluggish. 

The result will lie an overloaded intestine, and an 
easy' labour may lie converted into a loiug, tedious or 
dillicult one. Besides the direct pressure of the.womb 
upon tlio liowel, sedentary haliits, mental fatigue and 
the hahitual use. of purgatives all increase the tendency 
to intractable constipation. 

These things can all be avoided in pregnancy. If 
seviUTil days an^ allowed to pass by, distension and 
much discomfort may be experienced, and headache, loss 
of appetite and foul tongue soon result. Even diarrluea 
may follow such neglect, showing an irritated condition 
of the bowels, though it is really an effort of nature to 
remove tin* foul material. 

In such neglected constipation it is most necessary 
to first remove the hard accumulation by a prolonged 
enema of soapsuds, or of warm water containing 2 
ounces of olive oil. 
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If this does not produce a really satisfactory evacua- 
tion of the hard lumps, they will have to be removed 
by a nurse or doctor. But such a condition will never 
occur if diet, exerci^e, and other matters are carefully 
attended to, as described in the last chapter. Strong 
medicines to open the bowels are best avoided 
altogether. 

The mineral waters, liquid ^fagnesia, or small doses 
of Cascara Sagrada may be taken exceptionally. But 
every effort should bo made to secure a daily move- 
ment without these. 

In really obstinate constipation of pregnancy, the 
safest plan is to take, a daily enema ” of idain hot 
water throughout the whole time, with a dose of some 
mild aperient once a week or so if needed. Such a 
daily lavement of the bowel has a wonderful effect 
in controlling the “ morning sickness ” when it is 
troublesome. 

In addition to these means, the daily Sitz-bath of 
warm water may be followed by a sluice of ci)ld water 
over the abdomen. Also, the special exercises de- 
scribed in Part II, for strengthening the muscles of 
the abdomen and pelvis may be regularly practised. 

The special diet for constipated women is described 
in Part I of tliis book ; a dose of olive oil, or the fig 
pudding with olive oil there described, may be taken 
every night with excellent effect. 


Diarrikka. 

In place of constipation the pregnant woman is some- 
times subject to looseness of the bowels, owing to Ihe 
condition of the womb irritating the bowels. This 
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results in frequent small loose motions of a natural 
colour, passed without pain or griping. 

A few days’ lest in bed and careful di/eting will 
usually tide over the dilliculty, but it may be necessary 
also to tak(j less exercise, and one dose of Chlovodifue, 
20 dro])s in a litth; water, w’ill often control it for tw(> 
01 * three days. 

Another form of diarrluea has usually been preceded 
by constipation ; the tongue is foul and the digestion 
upset. In such a cas(‘, a moderate dose of Castor Oil 
Kmulsion, one teaspoon lul to a. dessertspoonful, should 
he taken, or a couple of Rhubarb pills. 

Tliiui a good large enema of plain boiled warm water 
should he administer(*d and repeated once each day 
(ill the. diarrlaea has ceased. Tbe first day only Huid 
food must b(‘ taken, chietly soup, whey oi* rice water ; 
milk is best avoidial until the diarrluea is controlled, 
a.nd should al lirst be ])e])toniz(‘d. « 

Ih'st in bed is also very necessary in all diarrluea 
attacks during pn^gnancy. 


1 )vsnNTi-uiY. 

This disease is very common among pregnant 
women in India, 'riie pnqier line of treatment to 
follow in tliis dis(‘ase is laid down in Part 1, but medical 
aid should bt* obtained without loss of time. 


iiKliaii women, iuid Europeans wlio do not live in tlio best possible 
siiri’oiindijiM^.. ure yreatly subject to a chronic diarrha?a during 
pregnanev, who'll is \a* b’d from time to time by attacks of acute 
dysentery. Kesi in bi .i and tbe daily irrigation of the bowels by 
enemas of Uoraeie I^oti n, are essentials of llie treatment. Inter- 
luilA, 10 grains of salol should be taken two or three times a day, 
or equal parts of Bismuth and Salol. A doctor’s advice should be 
got as soon as pussilile. 
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The starch enema is specially useful, as it controls 
the straining and “ bearing down ’’ so dangerous in 
this condition ; 20 drops of Tincture of Opium should 
be added to it. 


Headaches. 

The “ sick-headaclie ” of pregnancy is nearly always 
attended by constipation and stomach disorders, or 
else it is due to excitement, worry or over-exertion. 
Everyone of these causes of the trouble may be 
avoided. Certain articles of diet which do not suit 
the individual may occasion such a headacdie. Hence 
no one ought to suffer long from such attacks, which 
subside when the cause is removed. 

A rest from all strain and excitement, and a few days' 
fast from solid food, will usually relieve them. A daily 
enema and j)lenty of hot water between meals will 
cleanse the digestive tract. Hot- water bottles to the 
stoTiuvjh a.nd feet, and a daily Sitz-bath, a.re all useful. 

Hevere couthiuaua headaches with blurnd vision and 
dizziness, require to be treated by a physician, who will 
examine the urine thoroughly, ^feanwhile, prolonged 
hot baths twice a day, hot- water fomentations to the 
spine, and a simple milk diet only are advisahks until 
medical aid is obtained. 

NEUllALCrIA AND ToOTHACJIM. 

These cause much misery, and if any decayed tooth 
is found, it should be remedied l)y going to a good 
dentist at once. There is little danger in having even 
a tooth extracted during pregna)icy ; tlui sleeplessness 
and pain from a bad tooth is far more injurious to ^In; 
mother than any little operation of the kind. 
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^lalaria will sometimes show itself hy neuralgia at 
this time, especially in weakl}^ women. The best tonic 
is 2 to 8 gi’ains of the Citrate of Iron and Qujnine, dis- 
solved ill a wineglassfiil of port wine twice a day after 
food. 

If (^liiinine does not agree, three drops of Fowler’a 
Solution may bo dissolved in port wine. A small 
dose of (Quinine does no harm in pregnancy, but more 
than or 4 grains a day should not be taken. 

In full-])looded ])Cople neuralgia may be controlled 
by limiting the food for a few days to light milk 
jmddings and cereal foods, or hot water alone may be 
taken for 24 hours. A mild purgative such as syrup 
of ligs, or compound li([uorice powder is useful. 

Neuialgia has been described as ‘‘ the prayer of the 
nerves for healthy blood.” So we find the best way 
of getting rid of it is to improve the blood, whether by 
good nourishing food and tonics, or by clearing away 
poisons from it, as can be done by purgatives and 
starvation ; fresh air is one of the very best blood- 
puriliei s, and those who live out of doors rarely suffer 
from this trouble. 


Sl.KKI’LESSNESS. 

Digestive troubles are often responsible for the bad 
nights of pregnancy. Late dinners, and tea and coffee 
should be avoided where there is much sleeplessness. 

“ Xiglit-caps ” containing Alcohol do more harm 
than good, but a cup of hot milk or gruel sipped when 
in bed is veiy useful. A hot mustard foot bath just 
before retiring, and hot bottles to the feet, will relieve 
any cramps. 

In the liot weather, a tepid sponge bath may be taken 
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the last thing at night; for burning of the soles of 
the feet, wrapping them in cold wet clothes is eirectual. 

A inWo^ under the small of the back to raise the 
abdomen and shoulders is useful. Drugs must never 
be resorted to for this trouble without a doctor’s 
orders, and then only as a last resort. 

Salivation. 

This is a very annoying discharge of a large ([uantity 
of saliva from the mouth at freciuent intervals. It 
may be clear or frothy, or have an unpleasant taste. 
It is one of the small evils of pregnancy which have 
to be endured patiently for a few months. 

The mouth may be frequcmtly washed out with lime 
water; or solution of Tannic Acid, 5 grains in an 
ounce of water, can be held for some minutes in the 
mouth at intervals tlu-ough the day. 

If there is much nausea and flatulence at the same 
time, S grains of Carbonate of Ammonia may bo 
dissolved in a little Soda water, and drunk three or 
four times a day. Or the same dose of Bismutli 
Carbonate may be used. 

Hysteria. 

It is most unusual for an active womaii who is kept 
constantly occupied by work and social pleasures — 
with no overstrain in these— to suffer from hysterical 
symptoms, but tliey may appear in pregnancy even in 
the most self-controlled temperaments. 

Often the causes are indigestion, sleeplessness or 
‘'unpleasant surroundings operating on a nervous 
system very sensitive and now a little out of tune.” 

W.M. 
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Women who lead sedentary lives, and are kept con- 
stantly shut up in the house with little change and 
occupation, are very apt to get depressed and nervous, 
and may get severe convulsive attacks. Cheerful 
companionship and entertainment throughout the long 
strain of pregnancy will do much to prevent such 
symptoms. 

\frroua HnwptnmH sometimes result from very \dolent 
movements of the child which, in the later months of 
pregnancy, may cause much pain and discomfort. 

Hot fomentations with flannels may be used at nights 
for half an hour l}efore settling down to sleep. A firm 
abdominal belt should also be worn ; this supports the 
womb and reliev(‘s inconvenience from size when the 
muscles are wc^ak. 


Ihiuums. 

Intolerabki itching (Pruritis) of th^ external parts 
is another lun vous symptom which gives great trouble. 
The treatment for it has betm already described in 
Part 11. In pregnancy, the application of cold in the 
form of crushed ice, or hot fomentations with poppy- 
head decoction, may give additional relief. Four 
ounces of poppy-heads are boiled with 4 ounces of 
hot water for 15 minutes, and then strained off 
through muslin, and used to foment the parts. 

Vauu'osu Ykins and swellixo or the Le(tS. 

The large womb pressing upon the veins in the pelvis 
causes a good deal of interference with the circulation, 
and the feet and legs swell. Often too the veins become 
so overdistended that they show as large dilated “ vari- 
cose ’’ vessels on the inner side of the legs and thighs. 
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Clots may form at intervals along the vein, which be- 
come tender and painful, and may even burst. 

Such serious cases need treatment -and the bleeding 
from the ruptured vein must be stopped by at once 
tying a tight bandage over a pad at the spot that lias 
hurst, and just below it. The inrtamed veddiaied vein 
may be treated by entire rest of tlu* leg, wliich may 
be raised on a pillow. 

Ijeail lotion should be kept constantly applied to 
the part; “lint” can be soaked in a mixture of equal 
parts of solution of Subacetate of Lead and cold water 
and laid on tlie leg. Such swollen legs must never be 
rubbed, as very serious results may follow. 

The bowels need to be kept very freely open and an 
abdominal belt to support the womb is useful, hkich 
leg may be carefully bandaged each morning before 
getting up, from the foot to the groin. A soft Hannel 
or webbing bai^dage, about ‘2.1 inches wide and 7 to 10 
yards long, is the most convenient and comfortable. 
If the external parts are also swollen, as liappens 
sometimes, a good deal of rest should be taken with 
the pelvis and buttocks raised. 

In a case where with much swelling of the legs 
there is breathlessness, dizziness and headache, a 
doctor’s advice should be got immediately. 


Inflammation in the Bueasts. 

It is very rarely that the slight swelling and develop- 
ment of the breasts already described go on to serious 
inflammation. In India, however, such cases do occur 
especially in connection with Malaria or Dysentery, 
which leave a mother ansemic and weak. Hard 
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knots’" form \vliicli bocoiiie very tender and acuteh" 
painful, and tlio tonip(‘ratur(3 rises. 

The first tiling' is to stay quietly in bed Jor a few 
days ; with tlu; bn^ast supported by a bandage. Hot 
]) 0 ])py foiiientations can be used frequently during the 
day ami at night tin; breast can be rubbed very 
gently all over with 13elIadonna and Glycerine, then 
wool and a bandage applied fairly tightly. 

Very light di(it should be taken, but no milk drunk ; 
and a mild purgative, such as liquid magnesia, or 
“fruit salts,” confection of senna, or mineral waters 
is advisable. 


.IhiADDKU TuOUIUiUS. 

Botli in the early and later months of pregnancy 
th(‘r(‘ may b(^ a good deal of irritation or sluggishness 
of the bladdiu'. 

In hidia, chills caught under the punkah or over- 
exertion, will increase this irritation, till life becomes 
unbearable, and the night is sleepless owing to the 
constant desire to micturate. 

laixatix e nu'dicines, and plenty of barley-water and 
weak lea should be drunk, or lime-water and milk. 
Several times a day a rest for half to one hour should 
be taken lying tiat on the bed ; a tight abdominal 
binder is useful if there is any constant dribbling in 
the later months. Jare must be taken to notice that 
the full amount of urine is passed in each *24 hours, 
as the dribbling may be sometimes only a sign of an 
overdisl ended bladder which never empties itself 

A torpid Idadder often arises from neglect. The 
mother should pass water at least every six hours of 
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the day. If it does not come, and is ‘‘retained,” she 
should have hot fomentations to the vulva and abdo- 
men, or jjour warm water from a jug over the ])arts. 
A hot Sitz-batli is also useful. It is a wise precaution 
to send the urine twice a month in the three last months 
of pregnancy, to be thoroughly examined by a doctor. 

CiiiiONie IItkuine Disease and LKueouinnEA 
Whites ”). 

A mother may be sutlering from chronic congestion 
or a displacement when pregnancy begins. This is 
not always dosiralili'. from the point of view of the child, 
and such conditions are a^it to complicate pregnancy. 

They may cause some “ boaiung down ” pains, 
through to the back and down the thighs. Often 
there are cramps and pains in tlui abdomen, and 
some white discharge. Tlie treatment for huicorrlKea 
has already l^ien discussed. The following arii the 
important points for a pregnant woman to observe 
if these symptoms a[)pcar : 

1. She should lie down most of the day with the 
foot of the bed raised. 

2. Take a warm salt Sitz-bath twic(} daily foi* ten 
to lifteen minutes. 

8. Use a daily enema, and an ocrdaioual gentle 
laxative to keej) the bowels frt?e. 

4. If much disagreeable- smelling discharge comes 
away, a daily douche to the vagina of wai’in water 
containing Alum or Lead lotion may b(} taken. The 
can should be hung lof(\ 

5. If she, is weak and amemic, a 8-grain dose of 
the Amnioniated Citrate of Iron may be taken* in 
water three times a day. 
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CHAPTER V. 

I IifnioTrlici^^c ^liscarriagc. 
n.KMOUltirAIiK. 

At any tiinii (lurinj^ pregnancy tlioro may bo a dis-' 
cliar^a^ of ])]()od from tho woml). Some ^Yomen 
meiisLriuib! n'f^oilarly during the first two or three 
monilLS witlioul any evil conseipienees, but usually 
any such lileeding indicates that there is danger of 
mis(!arriag(i. As has Ixd'ore been describtjd, such a 
monthly How may Um\ to mistakes in calculating the 
duration of pn^gnancy, which if it occurs just before 
tlie How eomniences, may fail to stop it. When this 
montlily How occMirs in pregnancy, there is in any 
cas(! dang(!r that the ovum will be (expelled at the 
sani(‘ tinu\ ( 'onsiMpumtly, a woman who suspects 
that slu‘ is prc'gnant will do well to Pest cpiietly in 
bed for llu^ f(^w days that it lasts, taking only, light 
diet and cold unstimulaling food. 

liaaiiorrhages an^ also not uncommon, 
particularly in India and hot climates, where the heat, 
want of e\ercis(‘, and debility produce a weak condition 
of the bloodvessels. 

Accid(‘nts, over- fatigue and (‘xcitement, or anything 
idse disturbing the circulation may cause bleeding in 
the lat('r months. The mother should go to bed at 
once and stay there for some days, till all bleeding 
has ceased for 18 hours at least. A doctor should be 
summoned, as medicines may be needed, ^leanwhile, 
ligjit cold food only may be taken, and the bowels kept 
0])en by a small glycerine enema. Purgatives should 
b(' av(nded, a] id the room must be airy and cool. 
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Every pregnant woman should exercise the greatest 
care and keep very (piiet at the times which correspond 
to what ^ould have been her monthly period, as there 
is a tendency for the womb to expel the (unbryo at the 
end of every 1 weeks or 28 days. 

During the first ftiw weeks tlie connection between 
the ovum and the womb is not so close a one as it 
becomes after the jdacenta or afterbirth has formed, 
so that ‘‘miscarriage," or the expulsion of tlie unripii 
ovum, is commoner in those months, and more easily 
brought about than later on. 

^ris(^vuin\on. 

AVhen the embryo is expelled at any time within 
the first three months of pregnancy, an “ ahorfion *’ is 
said to have occurred; before the seventh month it 
is called a iiiiaravruKfr, 

Such an ac< 4 ident is the most un fortunate thing that 
can happen to the mothei', resulting as it does not 
only in the death of th(‘ child, but too often injuring 
her constitution ])ermanently. It is W(j11, howevea*, for 
every woman to realize that miscarriage at aiiy time 
can be previjiited, as a study of its causes will show. 

When the ovum is discharg(‘d in the Jirat month 
there may be little to distinguish the abortion froiii 
a profuse menstruation. 

After this, howc^ver, there is always some danger 
involved; severe bleeding commoidy takes place, espe- 
cially from the third month onwards. Again, inflamma- 
tion of the womb and other organs often results, while 
the danger of blood-])oisoning is very great. It has 
been wisely said that “ Nature can take care of a rip(i 
uterus, but not of one that is unripe." And so it is 
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that the simplest case of miscarriage may be fraught 
witli iriore anxiety and danger than the most difficult 
labour and delivery at full term. Women ^ho have 
Hulfered from any uterine disorder, or slight displace- 
ment, iivii prone to miscarry, and should put tliemselves 
und( 3 r caniful medical supervision from the time they 
h(!Com(‘ MAvai-c of the pregnancy. If carefully managed, 
the jm'gnancy and confinement may be safely con- 
duci<‘d, and ev(}n he used as a means of curing perma- 
mmtly tlu; original disease. 

W'luin a miscarriage has once taken place, it is apt to 
happ(‘n again in llui next pregnancy//os7 af the miuic 
tint". In this way a lud^if of aborting is formed, which 
may ruin the health and liappiness of the young wife. 

.Afiscarriage is always most liable to occur at the 
time that th<3 iiHiiistrual period would commence if the 
•motluu* werci not pregnant -so tliat special care must 
tluui ho tak(3n to avoid over-exertion and inarital union. 

Indian vli mafic ilimuiHca^ malaria and dysentery, are 
fruitful (anises of miscarriage by weakening the blood- 
vess(3ls aiid tlu; connection Ixdween the embryo, or the 
“afterbirth,” and tin* womb. 

ddu' sam(3 may he said of tin; infec tiv(3 germ diseases, 
which strongly predispose a woman to abort. They 
may he inheriU'd ; or ac(|uir(‘d from using dirty public 
lavatories, or ev('n from the husband. These need 
prolonged irealment before pregnancy is entered upon, 
or diseased unhealthy children will r(‘sult. 

\Vhert‘ the predisposition (‘xists, very slight causes 
may produce miscarriage. In healthy women, unless 
therci is a iendency to it, there is great difficulty in 
inducing abortion, so unnatural is the forcible separa- 
tion of tlie unripe (unbryo fnmi its nest in the womb. 
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I have known the following means tried one after 
the other by a young wife wlio desired to rid liersolf 
of the uix^velcome guest, but witliout siu?cess. Strong 
irritating purgatives were lirst taken, followed by the 
injection of powerful caustics, the application of liand- 
dcerchiefs soaked in “ blistering liiiid,” and linall}^ the 
passing of a long thick pencil into the mouth of the 
womb. The result was merely extensive ulceration 
and much suffering, but the pregnancy was not 
interrupted. 

Besides such direct irritation, other common causes 
of abortion are violent exertion, or excitement of mind 
and body, accidents, and too fre([iient marital inter- 
course. Indeed, this should cease directly that preg- 
nancy is established, certainly by the third month. 

The use of strong purgatives dui’ing |)roguancy 
irritates the bowel and may affect the womb in tlio 
same way, wl\ile sudden violent pain in any part of 
the body may excite contractions in the worn)). Sudden 
attacks of ague and fever or otluu’ complaints may 
affect the uterus, and are a source of danger. 

^lost of these causes can be avoided, or at least 
controlled by proper medical treatment which should 
be obtained without delay. It is never safe to neglect 
even small ailments in pregnancy, when living in tla^ 
unnatural conditions that life in India, involvc's. 

Syniptom^i. The earliest signs that a miscarriage 
threatens are often very indefinite, and may easily he 
overlooked. There is a hicling of lassitude or dcipres- 
sion, with aching in the thighs and back, often mis- 
taken for the onset of an attack of ague. 

The pains come aiul go irregularly, ajul there i ifiay 
be headache, and some sense of weight and tension in 
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the pelvis and lower part of the abdomen. Chilliness 
and shivering increase the likeness to a malarial 
attack, and, indeed, there is often some fewishness 
as well. 

Wlien neglected, these early symptoms are followed 
by those of thv. snand alaf/r, which is marked by a dis-* 
charge of blood fi’om the worn)). The aching in the 
back and pelvis increase till lh(‘y become regular 
expulsive pains. Clots and large quantities of blood 
pass away ; iiuh^ed the bleeding may endanger the 
mothei*’s life at this stage. 

In the third th(‘, child, which has been 

gradually separating from the womb, is ready to be 
(‘.xp(.‘lled, and usually comes a-way in a clot, or with 
a rush of blood. I Infortunately, even if the embryo 
is dischargial without assistance, the “ bag of mem- 
brane's in which it lies and the afterbirth ” are 
too oftc'ii retained in the iitei’us, wliich lacks the 
power to contract and expel them. . 

It is for this reason that it is of great importance to 
hav(^ skilled medical assistance at hand in rmif case of 
miscarriage, for it is hardly possible foi’ an untrained 
peu’son to d(^cide whether anything iias been left behind 
or not. If retained, the pieces of membrane or after- 
birth soon decomposi' and set up dangerous blood- 
[)oisoning. 

'I'rrutmrut, — The .vhole process of miscarriage may 
be ov('r in a few hours, or more commonly it takes 
several days. The moment the preliminary signs are 
noted, th(‘ mother should lie down undressed in bed 
in a cool room, d’lic fool of the bed ma}" be raised on 
two bricks, and the patient should not move off the 
back. 
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Cold-water (not iced) compresses may be also 
applied to the lower part of the abdomen, changed 
every honr. 

A little liquid cold food may be taken every few 
hours, the less the better. It is, however, permissible 
'to drink plenty ol‘ cold lemon or lime juice. 

Even if tliere are slight pains and a “ show ” of 
blood, the miscarriage may yet be averted. In that 
case, 20 drops of Ghlorodyne may be taken in a little 
water, and the above treatment continued until the 
doctor arrives. 

Many mothers in isolated stations cannot obtain 
medical assistance quickly, and have to be treated 
without it. For them the following hints may be of 
use. 

Ill the first place, there must b(i //e niuinf/ up in bed 
for any purpose whatever. The hed pan must bo used 
entirely, and ihe bowels may be kept open by a small 
glycerine (uiema oacli day. No purgative medicines 
must be taluui on any account. Tlui diet should con- 
sist of milk and custard only, and should be given by 
a feeding cup. 

If the third stage is reached, and “ clots or solid 
pieces arc e.xpelled, these must all be carefully ke[)t for 
the doctor to see, in order to help liim to decide 
whether th(‘ whole or only part of the ()vuni has been 
discharged. 

One sign that all has not come away is that the 
bleeding continues, though it may be less than before. 
A few hours later, when the retained [lortion btjgins to 
decompose, a bad smell is noticed, and th(a’(! is now 
great danger of blood-poisoning. 

The discharge is soon greenish or yellow, if not 
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bloody, and such a dangerous state of things can only 
be remedied by a doctor. The afterbirth after the 
third month is about the size of the palm of^the hand 
or smaller; in the later months it is much larger and 
thicdvor. As it may come away in pieces, it is difficult 
for an inexperienced person to determine how much, 
is left behind. 

The first luicessity is rlmnlinr.'iii ; prolonged vaginal 
douches may b(! giv'on two or three times a day — 
using Izal or Lysol lotion and plenty of hot water. 

'I'mujutiL — If during the miscarriage at anytime tlie 
bleeding beconu^s very severe, and no doctor is present, 
it will bo necessary to plug the passage so as to control 
tlu^ lijemon-hage by pressure. To do this, all that is 
iKjeded ar(‘. several long strips of clean muslin or ‘‘ mull- 
mull " two or three inches wide, or soft fine handker- 
clihds can be us(5d. I’hese strips are put to boil in a 
clean saucepan with water. ^ 

j\[eanwhil(^ a very liot vaginal douche should be 
administ(a*(Ml containing Lj/sol, as above described. 

Th(> vulva and extiTiial parts should he well washed, 
also the hands of tlui attendant, and then the strips of 
cloth are pickl'd out of the saucc'pan with a fork, placed 
on a clean souj) plate to cool and th(*n wrung dry. 
They must lu^ packi'd into the vagina one by one with 
tlio fingia-s, — care being taken to push them up as 
high as they will gr, and to fill the upper part of the 
passage lU'ar the mouth of the womb first of all ren/ 

If the duel or has not arrived, this tampon ” may he 
removed after six ()r eight hours, when each strip may 
bo •pulled out gently, and the parts again washed ; a 
t)ad of clean absorbent wool may be applied over the 
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vulva. Such a plug not only may be elVecfcual in con* 
trolling the bleeding, but it also lielps the mouth of the 
womb to dilate, and so hastens the termination of 
the miscarriage, a most desirable result when the 
hanuorrhage has been severe. 

^ After tliere has ]>eeii much bleeding it is liopeless 
to try and stop the miscarriage. The motlier must 
remain quite quiet, lying on Ikt back without moving 
and take light food, ^fany women feel they cannot 
possibly use the bed pan, but this is largely a matter 
of self-control and determination. Trine can often 
be more easily passed just while the douclui is being 
given ; or a jug of warm boracic lotion may be poured 
over the parts while the patient lies upon the bed pan. 

A fti'i‘~(‘(tn \ — The uterus takes even longer to return 
to its normal condition than it does after a conline- 
ment. It is absolutely necessary to stay in bed for 
ten days aftei; an abortion, and for fourteen days after 
a miscarriage. The mother will find it will save her 
much suffering to do this, for any want of care may be 
followed by severe bleeding, or iniiammation of the 
pelvic organs. Shr shnuhl lie rhic/ltf nn fhr fhcr or 
fiidr. 

A daily douche containing antiseptics is also Jieeded, 
and the discharge should be carefully watched in case 
it becomes disagreeable in odour, or thick like matter. 

During the first tlirec; or four days it may be red 
and pink, but after that is watery, and gradually getting 
clearer up till the ninth or tenth day. There sla)uld 
be no pain after complete miscarriage. 

If any hhedhifj occurs after a miscarriage is siqjposed 
to be over, a doctor should be called. It may beMue 
to a small piece of some retained material which 
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should ho got iiway without delay, ^leanwhile the 
hand should be j)ressed down ujjon the abdomen to 
grasp the womb, which is to be well ru])bed and 
kneadcMl. Iced clotlis can also be applied, and the 
])atient must not be allowed to move. 

It nijiy even be necessary to plug the vagina in the. 
way described above ; but this can only be a tem- 
porary measure, and the rubbing must be continued 
all the time till tlu^ hamorrhage ceases. 

Enjotj a drug in very common use, but dangerous in 
unskilled hands, must never be given before the whole 
ovum has come away. When bleeding occurs after the 
proc(!SS is complete, or during convalescence, a tea- 
spoonful can be at once administered in a little water 
when'- no docloi’ is available. 

Owing to the loss of blood, whicli is usually consitler- 
ahle-, and to the predisposing causes wliicli involve 
amcmia. and debility or otlu'r diseases^ the recovery 
from miscarriage often takes some montlis. 

Ik'rhict rcHt lor mind and laxly is at first necessary; 
all marital inb'rcoursci should be avoided for six 
months, or uniil the health is pronounced tlioroughly 
j’i‘-t\stahlisi'd. 

The same rule should be observed for future preg- 
nancies, it a miscarriage has taken place; complete 
abstinence is the only safeguard and cannot too much 
be insisted upon, if an abortion is to be avoided. As a 
wise precaution, tlu^ father also should be medically 
examined, and treated if necessary, while all defects 
in diet and habits of life should be remedied, before the 
next pregnancy is entered upon. 

(lentle exercise out of doors may be begun at the 
end of the month and gradually increased till at the end 
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of three mouths a normal amount is being taken, and 
riding and games then can he begun. 

('lunate^ has a very great inlluence in determining 
miscarriage. A change to some drij liill station, or to 
Europe, may often save a miscariiage from happening 
Jn tliose Nvho have a preHlisposition to it. 


CHAPTKH Vr. 

Parturition -Preparation for Tial)our. 

PviimuTroN. 

It niiifit be remendun’ed that tliis is a natural 
physiological act wliich slionid he ])oth paiid(‘-ss and 
safe. In every possible way tlui means have ])een 
liere perfectly adjusted to tin; end, and the ^velfare of 
l)oth mother and child carefully provided for. It is 
true that some endurance and stui’dy physi([ue are 
reipiired to meet the strain that i\'production (mtails 
upon the civilized woman. Rut for a mother who has 
established her life on right lines and has acijuired 
healthful ha])its, the ordeal iieoid liav(; no lei'rors. 

In spite of improved knowbidge of hygiene in these, 
days, many young wives have unfortunately been over- 
strained physically or nervously from childhood, and 
so have little reserve power left to meet the demands 
of marriage and the strain of child-bearing. 

Again, there is a danger lest the manly sports in which 
we now allow the young girl to indulge to excess, may 
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result in so developing her bones as to make her con- 
figuration resenil)le more and more that of the male, 
which is not well adapted for this the main purpose of 
her being. 

Since the recent dcivelopment of the germ theory of 
diseases, iinni(;nse changes have come to he made in the 
inanageiheiit of labour and the lying-in room. 

We now regal’d the chief dangers of parturition as 
arising from d//*/, whether it be in the form of foul air 
and drains, crowded, unhealthy dwellings, soiled cloth- 
ing, or lack of the strictest cleanliness in the attendants 
and mother herself. At this time also the system 
is much more susceptilde to infectious germs of all 
kinds ; in India wliere germ diseases are so prevalent, 
they ar(; ready to attack anyone whose l esistant power 
is lowered, and it necessarily is so after the effort of 
cliild-bejiring. 1’hus the fatigued mother, confined to 
bed, unable lo enjoy strong sunlight anchfresh air, falls 
an easy victim to such disorders. 

rilKP.VUATION Fon LaJSOI K. 

Tn preparation for labour, therefore, it is very neces- 
sary to pay special attention to the ordinary hygiene 
of th(‘ household and person as described in Part I of 
this book. 

The condition of the drainage should be looked to, 
and plenty of phen vie used daily in cleansing all water- 
courses near the house. The sweeper’s doings should 
be watched, and all refuse heaps removed from the 
compoim I or its neighbourhood. 

The whole house should be spotlessly clean, and for 
the*lying-in room the brightest and most airy room in 
the house should be chosen. The old matting must 
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all ])e removed, and either linoleum or a clean drugget 
(or durrie ”) put down on the floor of the birth- 
chamber^ This must not open directly out of a bath- 
room, and it sliould have plenty of windows for 
ventilation. 

• Something more than the mere getting the mother 
up is desired ; she must get up as well and strong as 
before. Every arrangement made should be directed 
to this end, and it must be remembered that tlie smooth 
running of the household machinery, and pleasant 
surroundings, are important aids to a (piick and satis- 
factory recovery. The presence of a pleasant judicious 
friend in the house is a great help, — but a discordant 
person will give the mother much mental disturbance 
and may retard her recovery. 

The choice of a nurse should, as a rule, be made both 
by the mother and doctor acting together ; — or the 
doctor having ^bosen one, should try to arranges that 
the lady engaging her has a personal interview, as no 
one else can clioose for tlie patient so satisfactorily as 
she herself. 

Hhe should be strong, and spotlessly clean, well 
trained in all methods of sterilizing and preparation 
for labour. She must not come direct from nursing 
any communicable disease, such as dysentery, enteidc, 
or the infective fevers, or cases of abscesses, blood- 
poisoning, and foul wounds. Native servants’ quarters 
sliould be often visited unexpectedly, in order that th(i 
master of the house may detect infectious skin dis- 
eases or small-pox, among the inmates. The ayah’s 
children and clothing particularly should bo always 
spotlessly clean, as also that of the washer (or 
dhobi). 


W.M. 
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It has been already said that in a first pregnancy at 
least, the medical attendant should be engaged early, 
and take over the direction of the pregnancy. , He will 
also wish to make a careful examination about a month 
before tlie confinement is expected, in order to detect 
and remedy anything that may l)e wrong. As far as • 
possible, everything needed for the confinement and 
the lying-in should be ready in the house a month 
before the calculated date, as mistakes are made very 
often, and mothers may be ‘'taken unawares.’' 


List of Art }tvvtlrd for coufinrmrni, 

2 bed pans. 

1 douclie-can, of glass or enamel. 

2 yards new rubber tubing for tlie same. 

I glass nozzle. 

1 enema syringe (Higginsoii’s). 

2 small rubber hot-water bottles. 

2 yards of double width mackintosh sheeting. 

2 lbs. of absorbent antiseptic wool. 

2 lbs. of “ gamgee tissue.’* 

1 bath thermometer. 

1 feeding cup. 

1 pair scissors. 

Pears’ unseen ted soaj). 

1 bottle of best olive (“salad’*) oil. 

2 ounces of powdeivd boracic acid. 

1 11). licpiid carbolic acid. 

1 skei)i of linen thread or embroidery silk. 

1 tube of Vinolia cream or pure Vaseline, 
i’or lying-in-bed, the best i/arments for the mother 
are a long loose chemise and a bed jacket. The 
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former can be most easily slipped downwards and 
changed when soiled. 

The oply special clothing to be prepared for the 
mother is the ‘‘ which are worn for a few 

days after delivery to support the abdomen. 

• Some doctors recommend one form of those, some 
another. The simplest consist of a strip of cotton or 
flannel material, 16-18 inches wide, and about If, 
yards long. This is brought round from tluj back 
and pinned together with safety pins in front, some- 
what to the left side. There should ho six or 
eight of these made ready, with a do/.en large safety 
pins. 

Just before labour is expected, the nurse should get 
everything quite prepared for the event,- or if the 
nurse is not in the house beforehand, the luothei- 
should do so. 

The ligaturei for tying the child's navel string must 
be ma4e of the linen thread or silk, by cutting three 
strands about twelve inches long and braiding them 
together into a strong string. Two of these ai’o pre- 
pared by first of fill boiling them for five minutes in 
water, and then they should be ke[)t in a wide- 
mouthed bottle containing a few ounces of Carbolic 
lotion (one in 40 parts of water) tightly corked up 
until needed. 

In India babies have many a time died of tetanus or 
blood-poisoning through want of care in “ sterilizing ” 
these ligatures for the cord. 

The douche-can must' be scalded out with boiling 
water, and the glass nozzle boiled and then kept soalc- 
ingin Carbolic lotion. It will have to he boiled every 
day and kept soaking in Carbolic in a basin 
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permanently, except when being used for tlie douches 
after the confinement. 

All the rlotJiinff and bed Hum should be so^irranged 
that there will be no ditliculty in knowing exactly where 
each article needed is to be found. In one drawer the 
mother may place lier niglit-gowns, chemises and 
personal linen. The ordinary diapei's or sanitary 
towels will only be needed after the first four or five 
days, but 4 dozen should be in readiness. 

In another drawer the sheets and towels (of which a 
plentiful supply are necessary) may be kept, and in a 
thii’d drawer the rubber sheeting, the absorbent wool, 
medicines and '‘gaingee tissue.” This last consists of 
wool folded between thinnest butter cloth, and it is used 
in [)lace of diapers for the first few days after delivery. 

Another plan may be followed if expense is a con- 
sideration. Some 20 or vlO yards of fine “ gauze ” 
(“ kutcha mullmull ”) or butter cloth m/xy be bought in 
the bazaar, and also a packet of sterilized absorbent 
wool. 

The gauze should be washed out with soap and 
water, and then boiled for half an hour in a large 
saucepan of water. It is then taken out with clean 
hands— spread out to dry and ironed over quickly. 
Have ready a sheet already boiled itself, and dried; 
wrap up the gauze in it ready for use. A\'hen needed 
a [)ad of wool is wrapped up in a piece of the gauze cut 
some eighteen inches long, and is used for absorbing 
the discharges in place of diapers. Some pieces of 
the wool or of gauze are to be used also as sj^onges for 
washing the parts after as well as before the child has 
arrived. Ordinary unsterilized sponges or rags must 
not touch the parts. 
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The two bed pans will be kept (luite separate through- 
out. One, with a lid, may be used only for the evacua- 
tions, thg other for the douching and cleansings of tlie 
parts. Lysol or Carbolic lotion should be always kept 
in the pans, the cleansing of which the nurse should 
‘ always see to lierself each time they are used. 

The bed must also be got ready. The worst bed for 
the confinement is one with a spring mattress. Jletter 
is the frame of iron or wood with webbing (“ nawar ”) 
tightly laced across it. 

This bed is not easily depressed into a hole by the 
body, or by the bed pan, and yet has (luitc sullicient 
elasticity to be cdlnfortable for prolonged lying. The 
Lawson Tait ” wire mattress and bed frame is also 
very comfortable and suitabU^ 

The mattresses for these may be either of hair or 
coir, but not of wool, and the nurse should air them 
and all the boilding in the sun for a day or two before 
labour is expected. 

There is a right way as well as a wrong way of 
making up the bed. When labour has begun, a 
blanket and sheet are spread ovei' the mattress in the 
usual way, and over all one of the large pieces of 
mackintosh the whole length of the bed. 

Across the middle of this, another linen sheet folded 
lengthwise may be pinned, to act as a draw sheet just 
under the patient’s buttocks. 

Four safety pins, one at each corner, will keep it 
firmly attached to the mattress beneath. Over all this 
the second mackintosh is laid, with a clean folded sheet 
or bath-towel (previously hoilrd in a saucepan and 
dried), which will absorb the discharges under the 
patient. This is removed with the upper mackintosh 
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after the delivery is over, leaving a clean dry bed 
below, all ready for the mother, who must not be 
moved unnecessarily. ^ 

The under mackintosh may be discarded after two 
or three days, and only used ‘ when the bed pan is 
passed for any purpose. In the hot weather it prevents • 
evaporation and is very heating, so that the mother 
is more comfortable without it. 

When signs of approaching labour show themselves, 
the nurse must prepare the mother for delivery by 
dressing her in a chemise and a flannel petticoat, 
with a dressing jacket or dressing gown over all. The 
chemise may later on be rolled up* round the waist 
— and a folded sheet pinned round the figure is sub- 
stituted for the flannel petticoat. Warm stockings 
are a necessity. 

An enema of warm water is very good at this time, 
and should never be omitted even when there has 
been diarrlnca. It removes all irritating matters and 
softens and cleanses the rectum, and so is of assistance 
in the labour. 

Next, a warm Sitz-bath is of great use, after which 
the vulva should be specially scrubbed with soap and 
water and bathed with antiseptic lotion, Lysol, or the 
Perchloride of ^lercurv lotion, 1 in 2000 parts. 

The vaginal douche need not be given in ordinary 
cases, or without good reason, as it washes away the 
mucus which is the natural lubricant of the parts. 
The onl}^ excuse for giving the douche before deliver if is 
when there has been much white discharge during preg- 
nancy; it also acts usefully in helping to dilate the 
mouth of the womb if the labour is very slow^ and tedious. 

Whenever the douche is* given, before or after labour, 
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every precaution must be taken to ensure perfect steri- 
lization of the hands, nozzle, and douche-can, or it will 
do morg harm than good. 

The nurse should also see that the bladder is being 
thoroughly emptied, and that suflicient water is being 
passed throughout the labour. This care is necessary 
because the bladder often gets over-distended, though 
all the while there may be dribbling of urine. Plenty 
of cold boiled, and hot, water must also be on hand, 
as it may be needed in a hurry. 


In the plains, or in any nnhoalthy district, a small doso of Quinine 
(four to six grains) may well bo daily taken by the mother as labour 
approaches, in order to ward off the malaria which is apt to attack 
the lying-in woman, whether Indian or Knropcan, in the hot season. 
At the commencement of labour a larger dose, up to 10 grains, may 
be taken by those who are sulijcct to malarial attacks. Again, if 
living in unhealthy surroundings, the mother should always take a 
warm Lysol douche before delivery. 


CHAPTKR VII. 

Signs and I*rogress of Labour -Labour. 

SKINS AND PROUHESS OF LABOUR. 

There are usually unmistakable sifjuH that labour is 
approaching during the last week or two of pregnancy, 
and it is now that the mother may become restless 
and nervous, troubled by a thousand foolish fears and 
fancies. Too often the fearful tales of croaking friends 
recur to her mind, and she remembers the horrors 
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endured by some unfortunate matron in a bad con- 
finement thirty years ago. 

Now that a young mother may come to lier^time of 
delivery thoroughly prepared, with all her surroundings 
scientifically healthy, and with chloroform at hand to 
help her through any suffering, such fears are indeed * 
needless. The very fact of letting the mind dwell upon 
them will militate against an easy and safe parturition. 

In such a nervous condition it is wise to send for a 
doctor, who will make an examination and set the 
mother’s mind at rest. 

It is now that there is a definite (hrreaar in as 
the head of the child sinks down into the pelvis in 
preparation for labour. This is commonest in a first 
lahour, and brings much relief to the woman. She is 
able to breathe more freely and to sleej) better, and is 
more inclined for active (exercise. Indeed, it is a very 
old joke, that fetding more energetic, the yiother is apt 
to embark on a grand house-cleaning at this point, 
and is interriipttHl in the midst of it by the commence- 
ment of her labour-jiains. 

pdina begin some days or even weeks before the 
labour pains begin, and may cause much discomfort. 

'fhey are lihc^ tin* jiains of colic, starting now in one 
place, now in another, running down the thighs, loins, 
or to the back. They are not “ grinding ” in character, 
nor accompanied by any discharge or “ show.” 

They ai'e commonest in a first pregnancy, and 
usually disappear on taking a dose of castor oil and 
peppermiiu water, (rentle rubbing of the abdomen, 
or liot-water bottles, may relieve the discomfort and 
should be tried when it is so great as to prevent sleep. 

Other signs that labour is near are the increased 
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irritability both of the bladder and rectum, which are 
due to the settling down of the womb when the child 
sinks. 

At the same time, walking and standing in some 
cases become more difficult, and there may be slight 
swelling of the vulva, with a great increase in the 
secretion of mucus and leucorrluea. Tliis show ” of 
gummy mucus may be stained with a little blood, hut 
this need cause no alarm, as it is a sign that true 
labour (i,f\ the dilatation of the mouth of the womb) 
has commenced. 

During all this time painless contractions of the 
womb are going on, and as these gradually become 
regular and more sharply felt, ‘‘ true labour ” is said 
to have begun. 

The profirrax of labour is often v(u*y rapid from this 
point. When all is favourable, and when the pregnancy 
has been used, as a time of preparation and steady 
building up of the mother’s strength, the labour may 
only last three or four hours from first to last. With 
the first child the labour is apt to be rather longer, 
and may even last for VI or 18 hours. Tregnancy in 
late life will often involve a rather tedious labour. 

JjABonn 

Thejirnt stuifc <>/ la hour is ushered in by regular pains 
which soon take on a “ grinding ” character, and such 
pains are the signal that the time has come to send for 
the nurse and doctor. It is by these painful contrac- 
tions that the mouth of tlie womb is opened up. 

We know that the child is suspended in a closed 
bag filled with fluid within the uterus. With each 
pain, the membranes ” forming the “ bag of waters ” 
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are forced down through the mouth of the womb, 
which they gradually dilate, and so prepare the way 
for the child’s licad to pass out. , 

Instead of breaking when all is ready for the child 
to be born, the ‘‘bag of membranes” is sometimes so 
strong that it is pushed down in front of the child’^ 
head, which emerges covered by a “ caul ” or piece of 
tlie membranes. As this involves some delay, the 
nurse must always scratch through the membranes 
so as to free the child’s head before it is born. 

If, on the contrary, the “ bag of waters ” breaks early 
in the labour and discharges the fluid, a doctor should 
at once be called, as this accident may cause delay also. 

The first stage of labour (mds when the mouth of the 
womb is fully dilated and at this poiiit there is often 
some sickness, shivering and excitement. 

Sick labours ai*e usually favourable, showing that 
the womb is opening quickly. 

The pains now become more “ bearing down ” in 
character and return at quicker intervals, so that they 
soon effect the expulsion of the child from the womb 
and passages. 

During this srnmd atat/r af hiLutr, whicli may only 
last a short time, the exertions of the mother cause a 
profuse perspiration to break out, and cramps down 
the thighs may cause lier great discomfort. 

In 95% of tlie eases the head of the child emerges 
first, the shoulders and body following. Sometimes, 
after a very long and tedious first stage, the second 
stage of labour is very quickly got through. But in 
any case, patience and cheerfulness are valuable 
assistants. The mother should remember that every 
painful contraction is effectively doing work, even if 
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she herself is not aware of any progress being 
made. 

As the^ head emerges from the passage, the fleshy 
floor of the pelvis (called the perineum ”) is tightly 
stretched over the front of the bead of tlie cliild, and 
•is liable to rupture in a first delivery. A good doctor 
will be able to {U'event this from happening, and it is 
just here that a little chloroform is so useful, in pre- 
venting the mother from straining down too much. 

If the “ perineum does get torn, it must be stitched 
up— a very trifling operation when it is done at once, 
without any delay at all. 

The third stage of labour consists in the expulsion of 
the after-birth or ‘‘placenta " from the womb, by tlie 
breaking through of the blood sinuses that attach it 
to the wall of the uterus. This takes a little time, and 
it is really best for the mother when there is an interval 
of fifteen or twenty minutes after the birth of the 
child. A few slight pains are felt, and then a severer 
one expels the fleshy mass with the “bag of mem- 
branes ” attached. 

There is of necessity some slight loss of blood during 
this part of the labour, but if the womb contracts 
well, the open mouths of the broken blood vessels are 
compressed, and htcmorrhage prevented almost from 
the first. The child is not to be sepiirated from the 
mother by tying the navel string until the “after- 
birth ” has come away, or at least till there is no pulse 
to be felt along the navel. 

Some stir has beeiu lately made by the (lerman 
method of inducing “ ttrilighi slrfj) ” during labour, a 
practice which in skilled hands minimizes suffering, 
and saves the mother from the nerve-strain of a long 
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})ainful labour. It has proved to be due to nothing 
but a large and poisonous dose of morphia, and this 
must have its own dangers both for the (jhild and 
mother. Jlenco, the only safe plan is to leave the 
matter to tlie discretion of the family medical 
attendant. 


CIIAPTKU VI I r. 

The I^Fanagement of LAnoru. 

The regular definit(‘. “ pains will show that the mother 
is now ready for the real work of labour, and she 
should setthi down to it with a good heart. 

The room sliould be kept cool and syry ; indeed, it 
is well to have two or three rooms ready for her use 
during the lirst stage of the laboin*, when she will find 
much relief from walking about. In this way her 
mind will get sonu^ distraction in tlie intervals between 
the pains, and her bedroom will keep fresh for the 
lying-in. A crowd of sympathetic friends is the last 
thing to be desired ; the nurse and one calm judicious 
friend is all that the mother needs at this time of 
trial. 

When a “ pain ” comes on, she may take up any 
position that gives her most ease, whether sitting, 
standing and leaning over a chair, or any other. 

But between the pains she should keep walking 
about, for this helps the progress of the first stage and 
assists the descent of the child. But little food is 
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needed throughout labour. A cup of hot tea or gruel 
every few hours is all that is needed -and driidvs of 
cold water or lemonade (not iced) for tlie thirst. 

As eacli “ pain ” comes on, it gradually increases to 
a maximum, and the motlier may feel inclined to strain 
• and bear down with the idea of hastening matters. 
Such exertions are (piite useless and only waste her 
strength. When the proper time comes with the 
expulsive pains of the second stage, she can then strain 
down with benefit. But even then, no such efforts 
must ever be made between the contractions. Nature 
provides for involuntary straining with each painful 
contraction. 

When the doctor arriv^es, it is neci'ssary for him to 
make a careful examination, foi* wliich pui-pose the 
mother must lie down on the bed. 

In the not uncommon case of a mother being as yet 
without a nurse at tliis junctine, she should prepare 
a basin of antiseptic lotion (Lysol or Perchloride of 
Mercury) for the doctor’s hands. The vulva should 
also have been thoroughly washed with soap and 
water, and then cleansed with the same lotion just 
before the examination. 

From this examination the medical attendant will 
be able to assure the mother that all is well and that 
true labour has commenced, lie will also detect and 
rectify anything he finds wrong, and be able possibly 
to judge how long the labour is likely to last. If all 
goes well, there is no need for further examinations, 
which if made frequently are iipi to retard the labour. 

When the pains are chiefly in the back (back labour), 
some relief to the suffering may be found from the 
nurse pressing the back firmly during a pain.” A 
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thin pillow between the hands and the back will dis- 
tribute the pressure and prevent any bruising of the 
muscle. 

It is very good for a mother to lie down and try to 
get a few minutes’ sleep between the pains, as this 
refreshes the system and prevents exhaustion. 

When the second stage has begun, the mother must 
keep entirely on the bed and not leave it for any 
purpose. If she gets up, there will be danger of the 
child coming suddenly out on to the Hoor or elsewhere. 
She may lie either on the back or side. Some women 
like to have a strong sheet or bandage attached to the 
foot of the l)ed on which they pull hard during a 

pain.” 'riiis is apt to encourage too severe straining, 
and may result in much soreness of the muscles and 
neck which lasts for days. 

If cramp is now troublesome, the nurse should rub 
and manipulate the muscles of the thighs and back ; 
also the mother should change her position frequently 
from the sidcis on to the back and so on, to relieve the 
muscular strain. It is, however, a sign that the head 
of the child is low down and will soon be born. 

( 'hhtroj'nrm is a great relief at this time, and may be 
given as each pain approaches, but never in sufficient 
amount to suspeiid consciousness altogether. 

It is not possible to measure the boon that chloroform 
is to the woman suFering in childbirth, and no doctor 
will withhold it oxce[)t when he considers it necessary 
to do so in the interests of the mother or child. It must, 
however, ucrcr be administered unless the doctor be 
present. Sad fatalities have happened where this rule 
was transgressed. 

Though not entirely free from danger, it appears as 
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if chloroform could be more safely administered durinj^’ 
labour than in many other circumstances. It should, 
however, ^not be begun too early, ami never fill the 
sevoml atafje, or the labour will be tedious and tlie 
child will be suffocated by it. Jiencts the mother 
•must control her impatience of suffering, and trust 
her medical attendant to know when it can be given 
with safety. When not administered for too long, or 
to cause deep unconsciousness, it does no harm to 
the child, and saves tlie mother from the exhaustion 
that results from severe pain. 

A ^ew drops are poured out upon a little absorbent 
wool placed at the bottom of a tumbler. At the 
approach of each ‘^pain,’' the tumbler is brought 
near the nose, and the mother may sniff up the 
drug to dull the pain. The '‘twilight sleep” is 
induced earlier in labour, but has its own dangers. 

With the consciousness of such means of relief 
when the “pains” increast‘, there is little need for 
the young mother to make those frantic appeals for 
interference which are so trying to the medical 
attendant, who knows that the only result of his 
meddling with the natural process of labour would be 
disastrous to both mother and child. Patience and 
self-control will do more to hasten the safe termination 
of labour than any such unnecessary iiitorference. 

As the head of the child comes down to the outlet 
of the passages, the nurse will gently foment the partn 
with soft cloths or wool, wetted with hot lotion. 

This is most comforting to the mother, and softens 
the parts so that they are less likely to be torn 
through. Oil should not be used for the parts, as it 
is not clean. 
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When the head slips out, the nurse, or the mothei 
herself, must place her hand on the upper part of the 
womb a?id make firm pressure u 2 )on it when the child 
is being expelled. If, as may happen in isolated 
stations, the mother is alone without skilled help, 
she must make lu^r ayah or attendant hold the womb 
iirmly, and keep the hand upon it for some time, even 
after the ‘‘ placenta ” or afterbirth has separated. In 
this way it will not be possible for the womb to fill up 
with blood as the placenta is coming away, and the 
linn grasp of the organ also prevents the luemorrhage 
so common in hot relaxing climates. 

If at a!iy time during labour fhr paina pn off and 
the mother gets discouraged, thinking no progress is 
being made, she may take 20 drops of chlorodpuCy and 
make up her mind for an hour or two’s sleep. She 
will wake refreshed, and with renewed contractions 
tlu; child is soon born. 

Or if this happens in the first stage of labour, it 
may be dm* not only to fatigue but to some rigidity 
of the mouth of tlui womh, which delays the dilatation. 
In that case, a very hot Hitz-bath taken for 15 or 
20 minutes, or a hot douche to the vagina, are very 
useful and comforting in relaxing the parts. 

If a mother is weakly or amemic, she may get faint 
just after the child is expelled, owing to the relief 
from pressure weakening the heart's action. Here 
it is wise to guard against such a collapse byreplacing 
the lost pressure with a tight bandage or folded sheet 
round the waist, which is pulled upon by an assistant 
and tightened after the womb has emptied itself. 

The relief and joy of the mother when the labour 
ends with the delivery of the child, are followed by a 
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sense of fatigue and exhaustion which show the need 
for rest; she may shiver and complain of chill, 
relieved at once by a warm drink, and hot-water 
bottle. * 

After the babe is born, it is covered over with a 
warm dry towel to prevent loss of vitality, and has 
its eyes and mouth cleaned with a piece of absorbent 
wool soaked in warm water or lh)racic lotioti. 

If the afterbirth comes away directly after the child, 
there is no need to wait, but the navel string may be 
at once tied *2 inches from the child's navel, and cut 
off just beyond the ligature. Otherwise the nurse 
should wait until the pulse felt in the cord ceases and 
then, having washed and sterilized her hands, sh(‘, will - 
apply two ligatures, one as above, 2 inches from the 
navel, and the other close up to the vulva. 

The cord is severed with clean scissors which have 
been boile><l and kept lying in lotion, and the child is 
then separate?! from the mother, wrapped in warm 
cottofi wool and a Haiimd blaidvot, and poppcjd into 
his basket with a hot-waha- bottle. Th(ir(‘, he will 
stay (juietly for a few hours, learning to sleej), breathe, 
and get used to his m^w surroundings bcd'ore being 
subjected to further handling; bathing and dressing 
are exliausting to this tiny mortal. 

At the close of labour, the mother ipust now in any 
case lie upon hei' hack, in order that the niirsti may 
control the uterus and prevent bleeding. She will 
keep u[) the pressure with lier hand, and in 15 or 20 
minutes, after a few painful contractions, the woml) 
will become smaller and harder, and the descent of 
the silk string on the navel will show that the after- 
birth has come down into the vagina. 

W.M. N 
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Sometimes it is exjielled completely outside the pas- 
sagfs }it once, with its “ bag of membranes ” complete. 
Ihit if these still remain attached to the inside of the 
uterus, when another pain comes on, the organ may 
1)0 pressed downwards and back with the hand placed 
(Ui the top of the worn!), to free them. In other cases, 
it may he necessary for the nurse to remove the after- 
birth with her cleaned hand from the passages, and 
frcic the grasped membraiujs, or coax them out by 
turning the i)lacenta round two or three times. 

The motluu* nmst submit patiently to all such hand- 
ling, knowing that if any piece of the membranes or 
plac(uita should he left behind it is sure to cause 
fev(‘r, and othei* serious consequences whicli will cause 
hei' far worse su tiering. 

The wonih should he gently rubbed and kneaded all 
th(‘ time, to (ixpel any clots that may form in it, and 
inde(‘d the longer it is hold and “controlled" after 
dt‘liv(‘ry, llie bethu* ; it should not b8 left till it is 
felt as a small and well-contracted hard bait just 
abovi* the jK^lvis. As the afterbirth is exptdled, there 
is always soim^ bh'oding, but it should cease quickly 
when th(^ womb is rubbed in this way. If excessive, 
it may be a most dang(‘rous complication of labour. 

d’hert‘ should b(‘ no hurry here, any more than in 
any of the first stages of labour. 

;V leaspoonful of Kxlract of Enjoi may be taken in 
a little watm* if the womb is slow in contracting, and 
when there is much bleiaUng, the dose can be repeated 
every hours during the lirst day. It cannot too 
often be nq'oaiod that the best way to avoid such loss 
of blood is for the mother to allow the uterus to be 
well grasped and kneaded in the way just described. 
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The nurse now quickly removes all tlie soiled cloth- 
ing, and washes the external parts and vulva with warm 
water and soap, and lastly witli Lysol lotion. 

Next, the clean bed pan is slipped under the hips, and 
the raffinal douche is to be given. This should never 
Jbe omitted in India, and when properly administered, 
there are no dangers from it, while tlie advantages are 
many if given with all the precautions here described. 

The douche clears away the small blood clots, and 
the tiny pieces of membrane and debris of all kinds, 
which, if left behind, may decompose and cause 
fever and blood-poisoning. It also washes away any 
germs already introduced during the course of labour. 
Lastly, it stimulates the uterus to contract well and 
expel any small clots, while it soothes the bruised or 
torn vagina passages. 

The lirst douche will 1)0 given by th(‘ medical atten- 
dant himself, but all the above reasons hold etpially good 
for continuing the douche twice a day during the lirst 
week oT[ lying-in, when the trained nurse will administer 
it. No unskilled, half-trained person should be trusted 
in this matter, so that if the mother is without skilled 
assistance, she must forego the comfort of this jxhst- 
jKtrfeni douching. 

The points to be carefully attended to are — 

(1) The douche-can and rubber-tubing should be 
scalded with boiling water and well washed with 
Perchloride of Mercury lotion just before use each time. 

If a doctor is present, lie will now also wash out the womb 
thoroughly should it remain soft and uncontracted, as is commonly 
the case in the hot weather. 

The douche given daily to cleanse the parts is especially necessary 
ill Indian households, where sanitation is often faulty, and other 
precautions aro neglected at this important time. 
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(2j Tluj fountain ” reservoir must be used, and it 
should not Ihj hull" up more than 2 feet above the bed. 

(ID The vulva of t)i(i patient should he well washed 
and sterilized with lotion just before the douche is 
used, and the nurse's hands also. 

( I) Th(i nozzle of glass should be daily boiled, and, 
thereafter kept soaking in strong Lysol or Perchloride 
of Mercury lotion till used. 

(5) 'riuj water sliould be flowing freely through the 
nozzle bidoH! it is introduced into the vagina, so that 
the lubing may be <piite free from air. 

(ij) Tlu; nozzle is introduced for 2 inches into the 
vagina wliile one hand holds the parts wide open. 
Then the bift hand is kejit firmly i)ressmg upon the 
lo[) of th(‘ womb the whoki time that the water is 
flowing. At the end, the passages are emptied of any 
lotion tliat nmiains by gently depressing the womb 
backwards and downwards. 

Tli<‘ best lotion for suchdoucliing is Lysol, one tea- 
siioonfiil to eacli pint of sterilcMvater ; carbolic acid 
or Ollier antiseptics may be ordered liy the medical 
uttendanl. 

The vulva is di'ied with clean wool, the bed pan 
removi'd, and a j)ad of “ (raingee " dressing or antiseptic 
wool applii'dover tlu! vulva and bandaged on. 

.Vbout six or eight such pads will normally be needed 
during (‘ach 21 hours for two or tliree days. 

I’A’ery liim* tlu' pad is changed and urine is passed, 
a jug of warm Boraeie lotion should be poured over the 
vulva into tlu* bed pan to cleanse and soothe the parts. 
This is niori grai tul to the mother, and assists her to 
empty the bladder properly. 

ddie himlrr is usually considered a necessity in the 
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lirat few days, and certainly seems to add to the comfort 
of the mother by supporting the abdominal walls, which 
are lax 4rom overstretching. 'Fho simplest form of 
binder is a straight piece of llannel or cotton cloth IJ 
yards long and 15 inches wide, which is applied not too 
•tightly, and without any pad under it. So worn, it is 
supposed to assist the action of the bladder and bowels ; 
but later, after a week or so, it is best to permit the 
muscles to exercise themselves without such supi)ort, 
which tends to weaken them if too long kept up. 

Sometimes the abdominal muscles rcnnain llabby and 
weak, so that the bowels protrudes in the midline. 
When there is such an old protrusion, the nurse 
should massage the muscU^s constantly upwards and 
downwards on each side, while the inothei- remains in 
bed. 

Po.sitiofi . — For the lirst six or eight hours the mother 
should lie quietly on her back, but after that tiine a 
changp of position to the aidrs <tr (>h the hu e is advis- 
able, though there should not he too much tossing 
about. 

The whole delivery being now safely over and the 
mother’s toilette linished, she may he given a cuj) of 
warm milk, tea, or gruel, and left in ([uiet to enjoy the 
long sleep which is so gratidul and much necided after 
the exertion of labour. The room may he darkened, 
and no talking or visitors allowed in to disturb th(; 
mother. Some one has suggest(3d that the i)rayer, 
“ Lord, I am delivered safely of my child, now deliver m(3 
from my friends,” is a, very appropriate one at this 

The Indian mother has to endure many things from the crowd 
of sympathizing excited friends who fill up the room till the air is 
foul, and the mother a mere bundle of nerves. Such foolishness 
results too often in the suffering or death of the young iiiother. 
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point. IiKluc.d, no visitors from without should enter 
tlie lyiiif'-in room for (]uite i) dtij's after labour is over, 
to ensure for tlie mother tliat cpiiet mind, and freedom 
from infeetive Rernis, which are essential to a good 
recovi;rv after child-birth. 


tdlAl’TBll r.\. 

Kiriergoiicios of liiilKiur -I )olayo(l Laftoiir — Kupture of the Perineum 
Mispliicoinonts of tlic Child -Convulsions -Retained After- 
liirtli Flooding — I>»*:itli of Ftotus -Still Births. 


Dkl.wmd LaJ’.OUII. 

NoTiiiNii trirs tlio pat i(3i u*o of the youii" mother more 
than a tedious labour, and she and her friends are 
naturally iiudined to liecoine anxious and perturbed 
as hour aftia- liour passes without any apparent 
[)n>};ress. 

It is not always po.ssihle for the medical attendant 
to say wliy llu3re is delay of this kind in one ])regnaiicy, 
when pi'rliaps tlu* same* mother has liad (piick and 
f^asy labours several times before. But tliis w^e do 
know, that a slow and tedious labour may be just as 
safe as a (piit'k one provided no improper means are 
used to interfere with Nature’s method of delivering 
this particular idiild into the world. 

It is the f.o*oate-[ mistake to urge a patient to “ hear 
down” vigorously with the pains; the medical atten- 
dant is the only person who is capable of issuing such 
directions as are wise in all these matters, and he alone 
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can judge ^vhen the right time lias come for rendering 
assistance in a case of delayed labour. 

But supposing no doctor is available, and the pains n 
are feeble and slow, while many hours have passed 
since labour commenced, then there arc certain simple 
measures which may ho tried, with a view to stimulate 
the womb to contract. 

A liot-wati^r (haichr to the vagina, or if this is not 
possi])le, a hot Sitz-bath, may be taken, wliile a hot 
f^urma to the rectum will also help to relax the parts. 

I [at and raid rlatha applied externally to the top of 
the worn]) may stir up more ellicient “ pains,” or ten 
grains of (Jnininc Sidphaif dissolved in a teaspoonful 
of sherry will have the same (dfect. 

When the inactivity results from do))ilityor exliaus- 
tion of the mother, plenty of warm drinks (milk, tea 
or coffee) may he given her, and slui should Ixi giviui 
a dose of rldamHli/m' — ‘20 drops in a little water — put to 
bed,«{xnd encouraged to have a long sleep. Wlien she 
wakes up, vigorous pains will ofttimes recommence. 

Much assistance may also be given by an intelligent 
attendant as follows : — 

Placing her hands on the abdomen over tlui upper 
part of the womb, she will grasp it with both hands 
and then make gentle firm pressure downwards for six 
or eight seconds. She will tlien rub the abdomen 
round and round over the top of the woinl), and again 
make the pressuixi downwards for a few seconds. This 
manamvre is most useful in the second stage of labour, 
when no progress is being made, although the head of 
the child is low down. The mother must lie on her 
back with her knees drawn up, and the attendant 
stands at her right side facing her feet. 
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Fti a tedious labour from any cause neither alcohol 
in any form, nor Ergot, can be safely taken; in fact, 
r tluiv are most dangciroiis drugs to give at thisiime. 

it is sometimes found that if the mother varies her 
position, now lying down on the bed, now walking 
about, tlie changes rouse the inactive muscles to ' 
contract. 

A doctor ought h) be summoned in all cases of delay 
in labour, but a checn-ful, hopeful mind will have much 
(itlect in calling to action the defaulting muscles and 
stimulating them to fresh action. 

IlriTUJiH OF TUK PkUINFVM. 

In a. lirst pregnancy there is usually a slight tear of 
I be soft parts at tlu; outlet of the pelvis, but unless it 
is (ixtensive and dcsep there is no need of stitching it 
11]). All that is required is extreme cleanliness, and 
the daily douching with Jiysol lotion, v 

'Pile best means of guarding against such a sad 
accid( 5 nt of labour is for the motlier to lake her daily 
Sitz-baib and enema in the Iat(?r months of pregnancy, 
while warm fomentations and support of the parts 
near tlu' end of labour also prevent ii fi’om occurring. 
The nurse must carefully look to see if the parts are 
torn afh'i* labour. 

Misi'l.m’kments of tuf. Child. 

These are on the whole most uncommon, and if a 
medical man examines the mother a short time before 
she expecis lun* laliour, he will be able to detect and 
correct the malposition. Most children come by the 
head, but sometimes a child is born by the breech,’’ 
or with the buttocks lowest, in a sitting posture. 
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There is nothin" dangerous to the mother in this, 
but the labour is often rather tedious and much 
patience^'s needed. When tlic attendants get impatient 
and try to pull the child out, much harm will result, 
and the child will probably stick fast. 

The time when assistance is really needed is when 
the body has all been born, but the womb has no power 
at the last to expel the small head of tlie child. Then, 
if no skilled help is near, the only way of saving the 
child’s life is by (piickly extracting its head. The 
right way to do this is not easy to describe, but an 
attempt must be made by the following maiKcuvre. 
The attendant will i)lace one hand and arm under the 
child’s body, and drawdown the face with two or three 
lingers pressing on the upper jaw of the child. 

Two lingers of the other hand grasp the lujck, and 
then the whole ])ody of the child is to ))C raised well 
up and forwards towards the mother’s abdomen. It 
is useless for an unskilled person to attempt to free the 
head in any other way, and a short delay will result 
in the death of the babe. 

In tn in prcffudurfi the labour is often quite as easy 
as that with one child, aiid there is usually less pain 
owing to the children being small. 

Usually, however, there will have been more sickness 
than is usual in the early months of pregnancy, and 
more breathlessness and discomfort later. 

After the first child is born, the “ pains ” may cease 
altogether. If they do not return soon, it is not wise 
to wait longer than half an hour before sending for 
skilled assistance. 
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Convulsions. 

Tlies(! may occur at any time, before, during, or 
after labour. 

Tliere liave usually Ije(3n some warning symptoms, 
such as headaches and dizziness, swelling of the face 
and liiiihs, or scanty urine, showing themselves in the ’ 
later months of pregnancy. 

'rrmimrnt. The lit, which consists of violent move- 
nuinls of the limbs and twitchings of the face, may 
last some minutes, and nothing can be done during it 
except inserting tin? handle of a spoon wrapped in a 
handkercliief bet\v(*eii the jaws to separate the teeth. 

Dot-water hollies, and a hot ‘^wet pack’’ to the 
whole body arci useful l)y inducing the skin to act 
freely, and a hot-water enema may also be given, con- 
taining (wo ounces of Epsom Salts and one ounce of 
ClyceriiK). Tliis may be repeated every two hours 
until tli(! doctor arrives. When the mother is able to 
swallow, one ounce of Castor oil is to bo given hy the 
inoiuh, and then small amounts of Ihpiid food every 
two houi’s or so. 

\\ hen tliese (its recur, the woman remaining uncon- 
scious ill the intiu'vals, it is very necessary not to lose 
time. Half a drachm of Bromide of Potassium is to 
l>e dissolved in a couple of ounces of salt solution, and 
injected into the rectum every four hours. The 
moment any (it oiciirs in a pregnant or parturient 
woman, a skilled doctor must be sent for, however far 
away he may be, as this condition is a dangerous one. 

Rl r.VINKI) AFTERmilTir. 

One accident of labour for Vvhich a nurse must always 
be prepared is the failure of the “ afterbirth ” to come 
away within a short time of the child’s birth. It may 
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be closely adherent to the walls of the uterus, or the 
mother may be so fatigued and weak, that the womb 
fails to contract strongly enough to expel it at the 
proper time. 

Tfratmciit . — If at the end of lialf an hour there have 
been no pains and there are no signs — such as the 
descent of the navel-string — showing that the placenta 
has left the womb, then the nurse must try vigorous 
rubbing of the top of the womb. Taking it between 
her hands she must press and knead it llrmly, directing 
some of her force downwards and backwards whenever 
the organ contracts and hardens under her hands. 

On no account wliatevcr must the navel cord be 
pulled upon in any attempt to remo\'e a retained 
placenta, as this will cause great l)leeding and perhaps 
the death of the mother. 

'riiese manipulations must b(‘ persevered in for half 
nil hour, however disagreeabh* tlu^y may be to the 
motlier, and it is rarely that they fail to produce 
the birth of the placenta. Should they not do so, a 
doctor must be fetched, and meanwhile the motlier 
must lie (piite still upon her back until help comes, 
the nurse removing soiled cloths from boncatli her, 
and making her as clean and comfortable as is possible 
during the long wait. The hand of an attendant or 
nurse should be keeping control of the womb all the 
time until it is em[jtied, and felt to be firmly contracted. 

It is well known that Indian and I'higlish women whose’, (confine- 
ments 0 (ccur during the hot seabon in the plains, are very liable to 
delay and trouble during the 3rd stage of labour, owing to th<i womb 
being relaxed. 

If delay has occurred, the attendants should make a rule of 
thoroughly washing out the womb directly after labour, to ensure 
that pieces of membrane or clots are not retained, otherwise Septic 
fever may set in so raiudly that the life cannot bo saved. 
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Flooding. 

ffajiiKDrlDi^^o (iither duriiif^ or after laboui* is not 
common \vlu3rG the pregnancy and labour have been 
proi)orly maiiaged. 

Th(3 usual causes of Ideeding are, neglect of the 
bowels and l)ladder, and also trouble with the delivery 
of the afterbirth and membranes, pieces of which may 
bo left behind, and inh^rfere with the complete con- 
traction of the womb. 

A warm douclui immediately after labour will ensure 
all such remnants being washed away, and attention 
to all the dir(‘ctions given before as to Ijontrolling and * 
massaging th(3 uterus will usually prevent this serious 
com[)lication of labour. 

'rmdnu'ul , — Whether the bleeding ])e. slight or 
sevore, wbetlun' it comes on early in labour, or during 
tlu5 lying-in period, the lirst essential is f# 3 r the mother 
to lie absolutely (juiet upon her back, with the foot of 
the IhhI raised and her head low. 

The nurs(‘ must see that the bladder is empty, if 
m3cessa,ry by passing the catheter, and the hand must 
lake, a linn grasp of llie top of the womb and knead 
it vigorously. 

A very hot (buicbe of water is then got ready, and 
the womb thoroughly washed out to remove clots and 
])ieces of [)Iaconta tl.at may have been left behind; 
th(3 rubbing of the top of the uterus must not cease 
till it is felt hard and well contracted after all bleeding 
has ceased, 'rhe douche must be given with all the 
precautions mentioned in the last chapter. 

Sometimes the luemorrhage comes on during the 
third stage of labour, in which case, after pressure and 
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rubbing the womb has been tried, the nurse will have 
to remove the afterbirth with the hand. The mother’s 
vulva ^nd the nurse’s hands must bo thoroughly 
washed and sterilized with lotion, and then the hand 
is gently inserted into the womb and every particle of 
placenta and membranes carefully removed. Next a 
very hot douche at F. is to be given, while 

the uterus is grasped all the time to prevent it from 
relaxing and filling up with blood. 

This is an emergency in which there is no hope 
for the mother . except from the above prompt and 
vigorous treatment ; time should not he lost while 
waiting for the. doctor to ariive. 

Putting the babe to the breast, eviai if there is no 
milk for it, also stimulates the womb to contract, and 
should be iriod with the other means. 

After the attack is over, if the doctor has not 
arrived, a teaspoon ful of fdcpiid h]xtract of A’/v/o/ 
may be given every 2 hours. Warm lifjuid food only 
should be given for a day or two. 

In case the mother is very weak and collapsed, the 
warmth of the body must he kept up by hot-water 
bottles in the bed. No brandy or spirit should be 
given on any accoinit, as they might start the 
ha'inorrhage again. 

Deatji of Fucxrs. 

It occasionally happens that the child dies some 
time before birth. How shall the mother know that 
this has occurred at .any time? First of all, the 
movements which may have been very noticeable, 
cease suddenly; this, however, taken alone, is not 
sufficient proof, as the movements of a living child 
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will cease sometimes during the last month of preg- 
nancy. Next, feelings of malaise, and depression, loss 
of nppe.tiie, feverishness and restlessness at night, 
point to this accident. In a few days’ time there may 
))(j a disMgreea])l(3 smelling discharge ; and finally, true 
la)>oiir pains begin, the child being usually expelled 
within two weeks of its death. 

The only ffratmrntH possible are prolonged douches 
containing Lysol, and rest in bed, while the doctor 
is sent for. 

Here F would say a word about CoiiHulhitionH. 
Often tb(5 })atient and her friends are very much 
alarmed when the doctor in attendance on the labour 
prop()S(‘s sending for the lujlp of another physician; 
they seem to thiidv she must certaiidy be dying for 
this to 1)0 nocossary. In any prolonged labour where 
.the delivery can be (juickly and safely accomplished 
by tlie help of instruments, skilled assistance is a 
necu'ssity ; and indeed, in every case it sfiould be con- 
sidered a, sign of wise care and caution when counsel 
is askt'd for by the medical attendant. 

Sriij.-BiRTjTs. 

A child may make no attempt to breathe when first 
born, in which case it is described as being “still-born.” 
The ordinary healthy infant cries a little directly it 
is born, but when the mother has been put deeply 
under the inlluence of a chloroform, the child only 
takes an occasional shallow inspiration, although the 
pulse in tli navel string may he beating strongly; it 
will soon recover from this unconsciousness. 

Other causes of delayed respiration are, tedious 
labour, and exhaustion of the mother. 
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(1.) In Simple Anpht/xia, the child is getting plenty 
of blood through the cord, but its limbs are rigid, the 
chest not moving, and it is a deep hhie in colour owing 
to there being some obstruction to the entrance of air 
into the lungs. 

Treatment , — The throat and mouth must he quickly 
wiped out with the linger covered over with soft rag, 
to clear away the mucus. Tlien tiie child is held up by 
the feet to permit of Iluids running out of the air 
passages, while it is patted on tlie buttocks and back ; 
then, if it is making etlorts to breath, it may be laid on 
a blanket on the floor and gently rolled to and fro, on 
to its side and back, for a few minutes. 

When the infant makes no attempt to brofithe, air 
will have to be blown directly into its lungs by another 
person. The child is wrapped in a llannel and laid on 
the knee. With one hand the nostrils ai*e to bo held 
tightly closed, while the other haiul is placed upon the 
child’s abdomen. 

Then filling her own lungs up with air, the nurse 
blows forcibly into the mouth of t]i(5 child ; the nos(i 
is then let go, and tlie hand makes strong pressure 
upon the abdomen so as to drive the air out of the 
lungs. This alternate inflation and compression of tlui 
chest must be continued until natural breathing has 
commenced, and the cliild is no longer .blue. 

(2.) It is not so easy to revive a babe who lies limp, 
white and pidsel<’>is after its birth. In birth by the 
breech the cord is sometimes so pressed upon that tbe 
child is deprived of its lifeblood and can with difficulty 
be re-animated. If deeply under chloroform, the 
mother’s blood is apt to poison the child, which is born 
in this collapsed condition 
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Tmitmnit.— VhQ cord is to be quickly tied and 
Hoverod, and the infant plunged into a basin of hot 
water. After clearing the throat of mucus and blood, 
artilicial respiration should be done, the child remain- 
ing ill the bath all the time. 

An assistant supports the head, and the nurse raises . 
the child’s arms straight above its head, at the same 
tiiiKi arching the child’s back. The arms are then 
lowered, and the chest compressed between the two 
hands to drive out the air. All this time, the assistant 
may with oiu^ hand draw forwards the tongue of the 
infant, so tliat it does not fall back and close up the 
wind pip(!. , 

A f(iw drops of brandy rubbed upon the gums and 
inside tlu^ mouth sometimes stimulates the breathing, 
and wlum removed from the bath the babe should be 
(piickly rubbed with hot oil containing ii teaspoonful 
of brandy. These means of resuscitation may he kept 
up for at least one hour, as life is often slow in returning 
to such colla[)sed infants. 

Such childrcai will need to he very carefully watched 
for some days after birth, and must not be disturbed 
for baths or otherwise handled. 

Indeed, the more dillicult it has been to make a child 
breathe and re-animate it, the longer it will need special 
care, in case of it again becoming collapsed at any time. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The Lying-in Period and its Complicatiions -Tlie Discharge —The 
Bowels — Piles— White Leg. 


Tiik Lyino-in Peiitop. 

The lirst re([iHreraeiit of a inofclior after the labour 
is all over is rmt, 

A clean cool fresh bed to which the weary inothor 
can be removed will often be found to induce sleep in 
those who are excited, restless and nervous. The 
second bed niuslj be brouf^ht side by side witli the one 
on which she has lain, and then the patient is moved 
by 1 persons, each holding; one of four corners of her 
sheet, mackintosh and blanket. 

In this way site herself will make no (dTort whatever, 
but the changij should not be madtj if it is against her 
wishes, or if she is in any way exhausted or collapsed 
from severe pain or bleeding. 

Then the babe may be shown to the mother, to 
satisfy her solicitude about it, and at once removed 
from the room to ensure perfect (juietude while the 
mother sleeps for a few hours. 

If sleep tarries, irannlh is of great vahui also. 
Besides the warm drink of gruel oi- niilk, hot-water 
bottles to the feet and spine, with an extra blanket, 
may be applied. No one can sleep when cold, and 
often a reactionary chill is experienced after a tedious 
labour. 

When the mother is faint and exhausted from labour, 
an injection of one pint of warm water into the rectum 
acts as a safe stimulant, allays thirst, and promotes 
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sleep. Acute day headache is not uncommon on first 
nursing ; it is best relieved by Phenacetin (5-10 grains) , 
and a quiet room, with freedom from all worry. 

Sleeplessness may also be due to the afterpabiH, 
Tliesii are not common after a first confinement, but 
are apt to get worse in each succeeding pregnancy. 
They appear to be merely painful cramps of the 
muscles of the womb, and are excited by putting the 
cliild to tlie ])reast, or by the passage of small clots 
and pi(ices of membrane, where no douche was given 
after ihv. labour to wash these away and ensure firm 
contraction. 

They pass off after two oi* three days and need cause 
no anxiety. If severe, the pain is often relieved by 
liot fomentations over the womb, and very hot vaginal 
douches ; 5 grains of antipyrine taken in liot coffee 
also relieves the spasm when it is acute. 

If the mother suffers from chronic constipation, a 
dose of castor oil containing ‘20 drops of chlorodyne 
will reli(iV(5 tlic^ colicky j)ains, wbicli are often mistaken 
for tru(‘, afierpains. 

Tlu^ mother will ju'obably wake refreshed after some 
hours, and feeling hungry. The first thing then 
rtupiisite is to see that the bladder is emptied. 

There may be some difficulty about this at first, 
especially if slu^ is (|uit(‘ unaccustomed to the bed pan. 
If unable to use this, she may turn over on her face with 
a small vessel under her. Next, hot fomentations and 
a hot vaginal douclu' may be tried ; also tightening 
iq) the binder and gentle rubbing of the abdomen. If 
none of tlu^se nn ans succeed, tlie urine can be easily 
and painlessly drawn off* with a catheter. 

The bladder must be emptied at least every H 
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hours, and a jug of fresh warm Boracic or Lysol lotion 
poured over the vulva to cleanse the parts each time. 

The i^iorning and evening douche, given with all 
the precautions mentioned before, is cleansing and 
comforting to the mother, and prevents the severe 
• form of Leucorrluea (“ Whites *') so common after a. 
confinement in India. After each douching, she may 
sit up in bed for half an hour from the llrd day 
onwards, as this helps to drain the womb, and expel 
clots. 

During the first few days of lying-in the mother 
should have light food, chiefly fluids, egg Hips, gruel, 
soups and tea. • 

From the *11x1 to the Oth day light solids, milk pud- 
dings, eggs and fish may be added. Next, light meat, 
chicken and game can be eaten, but red im^at is best 
avoided till the Dtb or 10th day. Tlui system has to 
throw off large^ quantities of waste mateiaal from the 
rapidly diminishing uterus, so that too much solid 
food cannot be absorbed. 

At first this diminution is v(;ry rapid, the weight of 
the uterus falling to one-half by the end of the 2fid 
Aveek. Heschl found by experiment that the uterus 
weighed immediately after labour 22-*2 1 ounces. 

At the end of 7 days, weight was 18 ounces. 

14 „ 10 11 „ 

.. 21 „ 5-7 „ 

„ „ 28 „ „ 

At the loth day the womb may not be IV^lt above 
the pelvis, but it is still very large, and if /s itnf till ihr 
end iiftiro vnnithn fltaf it in rrstund fn its luifninl .s-7rc. 

If all mothers learnt and realized what these facts 
mean, there would be less imimtience to get up soon 
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after labour, for it is obvious that to stand erect, while 
the woral) is so large and heavy as it is at 14 or 16 
days, involves great danger of producing displacements 
or some degree of “ falling of the worn]).” 

Resides tliis, all luotliers must l)e aware that the 
tissues of the vagina and ligaments have been so 
over-stretched that it will of necessity be a long time 
before they regain their “ tone,” and contract suffi- 
ciently to su[)port the organs. 

On the loth day the mother may get on to a sofa 
or couch, and be carried out of doors for a few hours. 
She may get up on the 20th or 2lst day, and begin 
to walk a little on the *2Hth day. 'This long rest 
ensures tb(a‘e b(‘i]ig plenty of milk secreted for baby ; 
the ‘‘ N(‘W School,” which allows the mother to rise 
from bed on the 6rd day, and walk about thereafter, 
caters for the rich luxurious mothei* who does not 
nurse her child, nor look after her own house- 
keeping. 

rUuity of pur(‘< fresh air will promote a ra])id con- 
valcsccuice, so the mother's long couch may be out of 
do'ors all <lay. 

If on first sitting ii[) the slightest tiain in the back 
is felt, or if any red discharge returns on making the 
t'xi'rtion, the mother must instantly return to bed and 
remain there till seen by tiu‘ doctor. 

Tin: Dischauge. 

For three or four days after the delivery there is 
loss of a red discharge which oozes from the raw 
surfaces in the uterus. This varies greatly in different 
women, but as a rule it changes to pink and brown 
on the 4th or 5th day, and thereafter gradually passes 
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into a yellow or pale greenish ihiid, which lasts till 
the end of the 8rd week. 

There should not he any clots with this discharge, 
and it should not come away too freidy : six pads 
changed in the first 24 hours is tlu‘ normal. 

Mental excitement, strong purgatives, or sitting up 
in bed, may cause srrrn' hifninrrhtd/r ; also pieces of 
the placenta ” and memhranes retained in the womb 
may cause free hlooding. 

It is easier to avoid the causes than to stop tlu^ 
bleeding. But the lirst thing is to maki^ sure that it 
is not due to anything remaining hehind in the womb, 
and for this tha doctor should he summoned. Mean- 
while, the mother will /.vcp (fnifr still lying on her 
back, while the nurse will massage an<l knead the 
womb vigorously through the abdominal wall, and give 
a dose of I'h’got. 

If any offeijsive odour apptMirs, it should at once l)e 
reported to the physician. For if tli(‘- mother is kept 
thoroughly clean, the normal dis(diarg(is are (piite 
free from such smell, which is due to soirui decom- 
posing clot or other matter which should not he there, 
and must he (piickly got rid of. 

If no doctor is obtainable, the nurse must ruh llu} 
uterus, give very hot i^ysol douches, a teasjxionful of 
Liquid Ergot two or tliree times in’ the day, and 
plenty of liquid food. It is always well to raise the 
head of the bed higher than the feet, so as to assist 
drainage in these cases, and a daily luiema will keep 
the bowels free without weakening the patient. 

All such complications of a normal labour may 
be avoided by proper management during and aftcu* 
labour, especially by the use of douches and washings 
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out with antiseptics, to ensure strict cleanliness of all 
the parts. 

77//' 'icinpcrainrr should he taken every moriiing and 
evening, and any slight rise reported to the doctor. 

Malarial attacks are quite common after the exhaus- 
tion of labour has lowered the resistant power of the ’ 
mother, especially if Quinine has not been administered. 

Constipation, excitement of any kind, or the poison- 
ing of the system by decomposing clots or pieces, left 
liehind in the uterus, are other common causes of fever. 

The discharges cease suddenly when the fever is due 
to this caus(% hut in the milder cases there may only 
he an oHensive odour to point to this condition. 

I^'ever may also b(5 due to over-distension of the 
breasts with milk the first day or two after it Hows 
into the breasts, though “breast fever'* does not exist. 

A purge, and hot fomentations to reduce the swell- 
ing, ar('. all that is needed for reducingt the fever also, 
or if necessary, the milk is to he drawn off by the 
breast-i)ump. 

In these days of strict antisepsis the occurrence of 
true “puerperal fever” is rave — indeed, it can only 
result from the grossest carelessness in nursing, and 
from mismanag(mient during labour. It begins with 
shivering, headache, fever --the discharge ceases sud- 
<lenly, or else is profuse and foul. A doctor must be 
summoned at once. 

After th(‘ lirst six hours, the mother may lie as she 
likes on the bed, occasionally turning over on the face, 
sides, and hack (lying too much on the back promotes 
retroversion). She should not get up dressed till the 
21st day, and should not walk till the 28th day. 
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The Bowels. 

If tljjti hoirrh were completely cleared by an enema 
just before the conliiiemeiit, they will need no atten- 
tion till the morning of the next day but one after 
labour; then, if no natural action has been obtained, 
the very best purj^ative is half an ounce of castor oil. 
This also acts slightly upon tlie infant and lielps to 
clear its bowels. 

If castor oil cannot be taken, the ])est alt(M*natives 
are Liq. k^xtract Cascara Sagrada, or confection of 
Senna (one drachm). Epsom Salts or other drastic 
medicines nuitit not be giv'en, as such strongly allect 
the baby. Before the oil acts, an (‘utmia is usually 
needed as well, to soften the hard massc's in the 
rectum. 

Wliere tliere lias l)een marked constipation before 

the confinement, it is well, on (he morning after 
. . . . 
delivery, to inject d ounca^s of pure olive oil into tlie 

rectum ; and follow it up half an hour later by a hot 

soap and water enema. Then tlie dose of castor oil 

will act easily. This should always lie the routine if 

the perineum has had to be stitcdied. 

After the Ilrd day a daily enema of warm water is 
usually sufficient to ensure a thoi’ough evacuation foi* 
the nursing woman. But if the bowels continue very 
sluggish, rulibing and massage of the abdomen, olive 
oil or “ liquid paraflin ” each morning, folkiwed by a 
glass of hot water, should bo tried, and the diet 
regulated as described. under “Constipation.” 

Should the abdomen swell up after the 2nd or ih d 
day and much flatulence and pain be complained of, 
a turpentine fomentation should be applied to the 
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{ibdomeii. Take a piece of llannel folded double, and 
wring it out in very hot water to each pint of which one 
toaspoonful of turpentine has ])een added. This may 
be kept on l)y a towel pinned over it, for two hours. Do 
not sprinkh; the tiir[)entine upon the flannel. At the 
same time a tnrprullur rnnua is very useful (see * 

p. 02). 

PlLKS. 

When bad [)il(is are present, castor oil should be 
avoided, and enemata given daily after confinement. 

If any drug is reipiinul, Cascara, or .‘1 grains of Calomel, 
may be given, rsually the piles subsides very quickly 
after removal of the ])ressure. If they are not soon 
relieved, the appro[)riate treatnnait given under 
“ Piles ” in Part I may be tried. 

White Leo. 

This dis(‘as(i, due to a clot forming in^he main vein 
of one of the legs, is not common aftei* confinement. 
The leg on the 2nd or :ird week suddenly becomes 
painful and sw(dls up ra[)idly. There is generally 
soihe fev('rishness. 

(letting up too early from bed, drinking too much 
milk in the later months of pregnancy, and iron tonics, 
all favour this trouble.some condition, which is in- 
variably due to g(‘rm infeclion during or after labour. 
'Fhe hdt leg is commonly affected, but in severe cases, 
as one leg recovers, the other begins to swell, and the 
sufferer is thus confined to ))ed for several months. 

It is commonest in amemic and weakly women, and 
in those who have borne many children. After 
days the leg may have swollen to an enormous size, 
and will be white and very hard to touch. It should 
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be from tlie lirst raised on high pillows, with a sand 
bag on each side to prevent it from being moved 
in sleejf. On no account must it be rubbed with 
any oil or application. Warm fomentations, and 
painting it over with Glycerine and J>elladonna, will 
relieve the early pain. It should then be wrapped in 
cotton wool, ])andaged from foot to grain, and ke[)t 
absohitel}^ at rest, (hmtle purgatives, especially the 
mineral salts, Carlsbad and Eriedrichslialle, and a 
daily enema, must be given. Plenty of lemon juice 
and water should be drunk through the day, or a 
pleasant drink can be prepared for constant use as 
follows One *011000 of Citric Acid, one ounce of 
Syrup of Ltanon, to one pint of wat(T. Two tabk}- 
spoonfuls of this in a tumbh*r of cold water every few 
hours of the (hxy. 

\(i tnilL should hegivmi to drink, hut light puddings, 
chicloms, and# fish, and plenty of fruits and vegetables 
liVi) ve(iuired. Stewed rhubarl) and ligs are specially 
useful. As tlie swelling subsides and the leg becomes 
soft, gentle rubbing, from below up with oil to assist 
the circulation, may be tried twice a day foi’ *ten 
ininuU^s at a time. Alternahdy hot and cold water 
sponging also imj)roves the tone of the muscles. 

The patient must be kept absolutely ([uiet till ({uite 
well. As long as then; is any tendeimess at any spot 
along the leg, perfect rest is essential. On first getting 
up, the leg must be kej)t well ))andaged from the to(;s 
up moderately tightly with a thin llannel handage. 
After the first little ^^'aik some slight swelling may 
reappear, and great care must be taken not to do too 
much in the way of exercise for several months after 
the confinement. 
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OlIAl'TER X[. 

Cure of the lircasts and J lints on Nursing -llcgularity in Feeding 
—Refusal of the R>rcaKt -Deficiency of Milk — Sore Nipples — 
Inflaminaiion of tho Breasts - Abscess of the Breast — Procedure • 
in case of (diild’s Death. 


(Jake ok the Breasts and Hints on Nursino. 

It is host to put the infant to the breast within a 
lew hours after birth ; preferalily when the mother 
wakes after lier long rest. The babe should be given 
the breast only times during the lii^t 21 hours, and 
4 times during the second 24 hours. It is most 
important not to let it go to the breast oftener than 
this witliout some good reason, nor should it stay 
longer than live minutes at a time. Otherwise it soon 
learns to distrust the performance Urom which it 
obtains so litlUi satisfaction, and sore cracked ni^iples 
result. 

The reasons for letting the infant suck, when as yet 
th(‘re is no milk for it, are that it promotes the 
secri'tory activity of the br(*ast, stimulates the uterus 
to contract and expel clots, and is an excellent pre- 
ventive of inllammatorv conditions. 

Besides this, the infant learns to suck, even though 
at lirst there is iiu milk and it only obtains 5 to 0 
drops of “ colostrum each time — a fatty secretion 
which acts as a purgative for the child, if baby cries 
much during these 8 days, a teaspoonful of plain boiled 
water, or weak barley water, will soothe it, and may be 
given freiiuently. But this cry is not really a cry of 
hunger, though it may be of thirst. 
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Too frequent nursing at the empty breasts is a 
frequent cause of sore nipples. If those have been 
previously prepared and hardened with lotions as 
described in Chapter I, there should, witli ordinary 
care, be little danger of this. But if the milk is not 
flowing freely, the baby will chew the' nipple with its 
hard gums instead of merely sucking it with its lips. 
This rubs off the skin and it soon becomes cracked 
and sore, lienee, a child sliould not l)e left at the 
breast too Jimif after if ks rniptji. 

If it cannot hold the nipple comfoi*tably and easily, 
the same thing will haj)pen : it will try to grasp and 
chew it with tlte gums. A large and greedy babe will 
vsometimes injure the nii)ple in its loo \ igorous efforts. 
Here, a nipple shield to protect it from such I’ough 
treatment is necessary. If any teeth are found pro- 
truding through the infant’s gums, they are ])est 
removed, or jv shield can be us(m1. 

^\hen tlie milk has come into I lie breast, which 
usually takes place on the llrd day, more frequent 
nursing can be begun. The amount of milk secreted 
should average about one quart a day. To ensure a ffood 
(piality and full sujiply of milk, the mother should 
take plenty of porridge and gruel, wheat-meat boiled 
in milk, barley flour in milk, pea, bean, and barl(‘,y 
soup, during the first few days. I^iggs, fish, and fruit 
are useful later. 

Reoilauitv in Fekuing. 

This is of the first importance. The infant must Ikj 
put to the breast every 2 hours from 5 a.m. till 11 p.m. 
From 11*5 the infant should be removed to another 
room to secure undisturbed rest for the mother. If 
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it cries in the night, a teaspoonful of warm distilled 
water will ([uiet it, and after the first 2 or 0 nights 
tiiere will la; no Irouhle. Night-feeding is a fre(|uent 
cause of indigestion, and altogether harmful. 

Tlui hniasts should be suckled alternately for 15-20 
minutes at the most. Some babies are greedy and 
must he removed before 15 minutes, others are lazy 
and must not ])(; allowed to fall asleep over the feed. 
The mothm* must not he tired and sleepy, but she 
must give h(;r attention to the feeding, or she may 
overlay the hahe. 

The best position is propped up a little, with the 
haliy laid across lier body, not lying by her side. 
With a firm pillow to support the arm, she will not 
g(‘t tinal, nor will the babe, who must thoroughly 
(aupty the hr(;ast at each nursing, ft is the last milk 
s(;cr(;t(Ml wliich is riclu^st in cream, and very important 
for th(; hahy. 

When sucking from the right breast it is not 
common to iind (hat it cries and refuses to suck with 
no good H'ason. Here' the weight of the large liver 
oifits right side* is pressing down uncomfortably when 
it is lying on the left sidi* at that breast. Hence the 
hah(‘ must lu^ held with its feet under the mother’s 
right arm, ////a/; ou i(s rh/Jit si(i( nhUc dnurfHfi at tin' 
rijiht hnast, as if it were sucking from the left side. 

The mother inns' take care that the baby breathes 
fret'ly through its nose. She should place two fingers, 
one on each side of the nipple to regulate the flow, 
and prevent it from burying its nose in the breast. 
At the end of 15-20 minutes, or earlier if it is asleep, 
the child should he removed. The nipple must be 
gently washed with weak Boracic lotion, dried and 
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covered with a small pad of absorbent gauze or soft 
boiled rag to soak up any secretion. 

The ^I’^asts should then be supported by a hmist 
hinder. This is a [)iece of soft calico, about 12 inches 
wide, which is passed round the back and pinned firmly 
in the middle in front. This [)revents the breasts from 
dragging down and remaining lax and dol'onned. 

It is not necessary to wash the infant’s mouth out 
after every feed, as this may irritate its delicate mucous 
membrane. But three times a day the inside of tlie 
mouth may ])e swabl)ed out with a small piece of 
absorbent wool soaked \u Horacic lotion. 

llUFrSAL OF TUH BuFAST. 

The infant may ixduse, the breast. Some reasons 
for this have bemi already mentioned, and ofUai a litth; 
readjustment of the baby’s jjosition, so that the nipple 
falls readily iijto its month, will get over the dilliculty. 
If the iii])ples are small and depressed, or ingulfed ])y 
a distended breast, the baby cannot get hold of them. 

If the nipple is engulfed by the hard arid swollen 
breast, hot fonumtations and massage should be kied 
and some of the su[)errtnous milk may be drawn oil, 
after which the child will be able to seize and draw 
out the nipple. If flattened, the nurse must depress 
the ])reast around tlie nipple with two lingers of one; 
hand, while she gently draws (Jut the nipple with the 
fingers of the other hand. The nipjfir ahirld (to be 
bought from any chemist) will act well in cases where 
the nipple is too small and Hat to he grasped by the 
baby. 

Again, the ntilh mat/ hr dr/iriinif^ either in (piantity 
or quality, and tlie child will cry at the breast ; if not 
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.satinfied, the babe will be fretful and lose weight. 
Soinetiiiies it is almost choked by a too free flow of 
milk from an active breast which irritates the throat 

•I 

so that baby screams and refuses to suck, and the 
mother foolishly thinks that the milk disagrees with 
the child. Here the mother must try to regulate the 
rapidity of the How by pressure with her two fingers ; 
or the milk should be drawn off with the brrast^pinnp 
and given to the child. 

The best pump is a simple glass bulb with a wide 
Hanged mouth at ouv. side and narrowing at one end to 
a long line hollow stem. To this a piece of rubber 
tubing Hi-lo inches long is attached. The Hanged 
opening is to he applied firmly over the nipple, and the 
mother sucks at the india-rubber tube till the air is 
exhausted, wlien the milk will begin to How into the 
hull). AVhen the hreast is emptied, the rubber tube 
may he ieplac(‘d by a teat, and the baby will drink 
from this tlie milk that has collected *in the bottle. 
T’he whole apparatus must be boiled before use each 
time, and kepi lying in a basin of Boracic lotion. A 
breii<st-pump is used (1) to relieve distension of over- 
full or inllanKul breasts: (*.2) for feeble or sick infants 
who cannot suck; (d) in vomiting of infants to draw 
off* the Hrst milk secreted, which sometimes dis- 
agrees. 

A hiihi' mail hr Anil and too sleepy to suck the breast 
for more tlian a few seconds. A little coldish water 
on the cheeks will walu^ it thoroughly ; but often 
constipation or jaundice account for this, and a dose 
of castor oil or hall a grain of (Gregory’s Powder will 
set the matter right. 
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Sore Nipples. 

Thes(i will interfere with proper nursing of tlie 
infant. A common cause of tliis painful condition is 
allowing the babe to suck too long during the lirst 
three clays of life. They cause acute pain when the 
baby sucks, and are also a frequent source of inllam- 
maiion and even of abscess of breast. No time should 
be lost in curing the first painful crack that appears, 
as they do not heal easily, llest and cleanliness are 
the most important matters. The nipple-shield should 
be worn, but even so, if there is much pain or any 
bleeding from t]ie sore, nursing from that breast must 
be given up for two or three days. 

The milk will have to be drawn oil with tlu^ breast- 
pump very gently used, and given to tlie child. Should 
this irritate the sore, hot fomentations and niassaffr 
should be used, and the breast emptied by tlu', follow- 
ing procedure. 

The nurse seats herself by iho side of the patuiiit 
supporting the breast in the band ])v allowing it to 
rest in the notch between the thumb and lirst linger. 
After applying a little oil, with tbe four lingers of tbe 
other hand, the breast must be gently but lirml}^ 
stroked towards the nipple, increasing the pressure as 
the hand moves towards the nipi)le. Occasionally the 
breast is raised and rolled between tbe hands, and again 
stroked towards the nipple, till the whole breast is 
softer and milk will l)egin to How away. Tlu^ babe 
loses this milk, i)ut can, be fed from the other breast 
and given a bottle of weak cow’s milk in between. 
Meanwhile, Eriar’s Balsam sliould be freely a[)[)lied 
to the nipple, and covered over with a small pad of 
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al)Horbenfc wool. The sores heal readily under this 
coating and should not be washed or otherwise inter- 
fered with. 

For slight cracks when nursing, Tannic Acid in 
vaseline or glycerine sliould be ai)[)lied, and these can 
be continued after each time of sucking. 

Th(j nipple-shield, whether of glass or silver, has a 
rubber teat attached to it ; a little vaseline smeared on 
the rim (Uiabh'-s it to bo applied firmly to the breast, 
and a little milk or glycerine on the teat will encourage 
th(‘, infaTit to b(;gin to suck. Flat nipples frecpiently 
bulge out well into the space cov(n*ed by the shield, so 
that in a few days’ time the babe can grasp them. 
The mother may at first scpieeze a little milk from 
th(', breast into the shield to encourage it to suck. 

iNFiiAMnn IhmASTs. 

IMie breasts sometimes remain swollen, hard and 
lumiiy, and ar(^ threatened with intlammation and 
abscess. TIku’o maybe some fever. Here, hot fomen- 
tations, gently rubbing with oliv(‘ oil, and partial 
emptying of the over-distended breast by a breast- 
pump are tln^ first essentials of treatment. A large 
dose (oiH' ounce) of Kpsom or lloehelle Salts must 
1 h^ given. All liquid food and water must be cut off 
from the dietary, which should consist of light dry 
food, milk puddings, eggs, fish and rice. 

When the milk has been drawn off', the breast should 
be covered with a thick pad of wool, and very firmly 
bandng'^d uj) for d-4 hours. If it again become dis- 
tended, the same procedure may be repeated, and as 
soon as the breast is soft and less painful, the child 
can be alloNved to suck, and so relieve the swelling. 
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AliSCESS OV T1£K BrKAST. 

This may result from neglect of an over-clisleiuhnl 
or inflamed breast or fnnn infection of the nipple from 
baby’s dirty neglected mouth. One or two painful 
tender lumps can be felt: the surface ovei* them 
becomes red and the skin thinned. Tsually the milk 
is diminished or suppressed in ease's, and the 

child should never he suckled from such a hnnist. 

An ice-bag applied (piite early ovc'r tlie [)ainfnl 
swellings, and kept on continuously for 10 12 hours, 
will sometimc'S disperse the intlannnatio)!. Any milk 
should be kept from accumulating by the ap[)Iieation 
of the breast pump, but the child can suck from the 
other breast. In slight casi's, hot '‘poppy-head” 
fomentations, with the application of Belladonna and 
(xlycerine under a tight bandage', will ofttinu's dispc'.rsi^ 
the inflammation. 

Once “ matter ” has formed, as shown by daily fever 
and persistent tenderness and shooting pains through 
the ])reast, tlu^ al)scess must be lanced at once, and a 
large hot B) 0 racic fomentation ap[)lied, changed eyei’y 
H or 1 hours till all discharge ceases. Any delay may 
destroy the breast, while the sooner it is prop(*rly 
treated, the more chance then* is of the milk return- 
ing after healing; and the mother will then be able 
to resume nursing from the breast. 

The hardness left after an absc(^ss gradually absorbs 
and disappears. There mjed Ihj no aiixiety in legard 
to nursing future children, unless the breast tissiu} 
has been destroyed by extensive a])scesses which have 
been allowed to open and discharge themselves. Tlie 
prevention of this inflamniation and abscess lies 

w.M. r 
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Largely witli the nurse; the l)reast8 must never be 
allowed to remain over-distended, hard, and painful, 
hut must at once be relieved by hot fomentations, 
massage and bandaging, as described above. 

riiOCKDniK IK Cask of Child’s J)kath. 

h tJir rhihl tlirs or is still-born, the same general rules 
of diet for the mother should he followed, and no fluids 
allowed. Ice may he sucked to allay thirst. A dose of 
Epsom Salts each morning for a few days, and a tight 
bandage over ])adB of wool worn permanently night and 
day, will prevent the milk from accumulating. 

If the breasts are already over-distended, they can 
he em])tied by tlui hr(‘ast-pump and gently massaged 
till soft, and Belladonna and (llycerine applied under 
the wool and bandage. 

'rh(‘ nipples in these cases should be plentifully 
dusted with powder of Boracic acid until the milk 
ceases to l)e secreted. 

'riie subject of nursing and the care of the breasts 
is such an important one to ])oth mother and child, 
that no excuse is needed for devoting a wdiole chapter 
to its consideration. 

'Ihose who study the matter most deeply cannot fail 
to he impressed with the sad results of feeding infants 
with sterilized milk and artiflcial foods, which low’er 
their vitality and diminish their resistant j)ower to 
disease. In England and Wales 120,000 babies die 
yearly, before attaining the age of 12 months, and 
it has biMui estimated that more than half of these 
deaths occur in bottle-fed children. 

Only by self-denying devotion to the details of 
nursing, as described above, and determination to 
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avoid giving that hurtful — bottle a day" in 
order to have the chance of going out to a theatre, 
can tli<3 mother ensure a good basis of healtli foj* 
her cliikl. 

\\ ould that all mothers could realize that the welfare 
of the coining race depends greatly on their willingness 
and power to nurse their own babes. They would then 
grudge neither time nor trouble in the etVort to study 
the matter and fit themselves for this sacred duty. 
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CHAPTER r. 

'riic new-born Infant -Premaiuro Infants— The Bath — Baby's 
Toilette Wardrobe — Stools —The Urine~Tho Skin. 


TriK Nkw-iiorx Infani\ 

In past (lays tlie eoinfort of the now-born infant was 
not eonsidorod as it is now. It was exposed to the air 
as soon as it was severed from its motlier, soaped all 
over, plun^M'd into a hath, and as a result spent its 
first hour of life in vif^orous crying, as a protest against 
such treatnuMit ! Though exceptionally vigorous in- 
fants might not l)e injured, others caught severe chills, 
d(‘vcloped jaundice and digestive troubles, and an 
irntahle temper fnjin such rough liandling. 

It has to h(‘ reniemhi‘red that the temperature of the 
infant’s late abode stood permanently at about 99 
so that when born it has in any case to endure a 
sudden fall of IS or ‘20 degrees, if not more. 

The new method is to ([uickly wipe clean the eyes, 
face and mouth, and then wrap up the babe in warm 
llannels or cotton wool, and a blanket ; it is then left 
to sU‘ep (piietly for several hours in its cot, which is 
warmed with hot- water bottles. 

In this way the infant is given time to adjust itself 
to new conditions of life, while its sensitive skin and 
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nervous system are not irritated in any way. When 
the child wakes up, the nurse examines it carefully all 
over. • 

The liiuul is sometimes elongated or deformed from 
pressure upon it in the passages while being horn, or 
there may be a large soft swelling on the top of the 
skull. All such alterations of shape soon disaj)pear of 
themselves, if care be taken to turn the child over 
from time to time and so keep the head free from 
prolonged pressure. When instruments have been 
used, there may be a slight paralysis of oiu^ side of 
the face, appearing a few days after birth, but this 
soon disappeai»H of itself. 

The nt(H(th should bo inspected to see if there is a 
‘tongue-tie” or a “cleft-palate," for ihese will inter- 
fere with the child’s powi^r to suck and swallow. The 
doctor should at once be shown any such deformities. 

Again hrcaala of the new-born infant may be 
foupd to be luird and swollen, and a ilnid like milk 
can be squeezed out of them. They should not bo 
handled, but given a gentle ruldung with olive oil, and 
ahoracic lotion “ dressing,” or poulticii, may be applied 
to them for 21 hours. 

A child is sometimes born without any opening to 
the rectum (Anus), or this may be found in a wrong 
position. 

A doctor must immediately be informed of this 
condition. 

r U K it A r U ii K I XF A N TS . 

It is not always easy to determine whether a child is 
prematunj or not, foi* a weakly child ]x)rn at full term 
may be no more developed than a strong infant, born 
a month or so too early. 
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Instead of being born at the end of 40 weeks or 280 
flays, a living child maybe born at the 28th week, and 
survive. When born very prematurely, at the end of 
seven or eight months, there will be unmistakable 
sif/nmif I uniifffuritu present. 

Thus, the skin is very thin, bright red, and trans- 
[)arent; the liead is very large in proportion to the 
rest of tlie l)ody, and the skull l)ones very thin. 

The infant is usually unaijle to digest mother’s 
milk, and its nervous system is very irritable and 
unstable. 

If it Ijas been horn before the seventh month, or 
28th week, tliere is not much hope of its remaining 
alive. 

At the same time, there are well-authenticated 
instances of childrmi horn at the 2r)th week who lived 
to rea(*h maturity, so that one need not despair of 
saving any premature child whicli makes good efforts 
at breathing when horn. 

In the }nan<ufrn(cnt of such infants, three points are 
important: 

l\ Keep in an even warmth night and day. 

2. Handle as little as possible. 

f\. h’eed frefjuently in very small amounts. 

Directly the premature child is born, it must be well 
wrapped round in warm cotton wool, and covered with 
a light warm blanket. Until the navel cord ceases 
to pulsate, it should not be tied off, but when the 
child has been separated, it is cjuickly rubbed over 
with some olice oil under the blanket, wrapped in 
cotton wool again, and put into a basket with two hot- 
water bottles. The ordinary ineuhator is too com- 
plicated for ordinary use. But an impromptu one can 
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easily be arranged by means of two tin batli tubs. 
The smaller of these should be thoroughly lined with 
cotton «\ool to act as the cradle, and should lit into 
the second larger tub. A lamp is kept always burning 
under the outer tub, between which and the smaller 
one, a space of air about (> inches deep is left all round. 
The whole is covered over by a blanket. The ther- 
mometer in the inner tub sliould be k(^[)t permanently 
at 100" F. 

The Jeniinff must be begun at once, for such pre- 
mature infants have no reserve strength, and cannot 
afford to lose weight the lirst day or two, as the normal 
baby does. During the lirst 24 liours, ecpial i)arts of- 
warm barley-water and wliey, one teaspoonful every 
1.^ hours, should be administered. 

During the second 24 hours, 10 drops of white of 
egg may be beaten up with 1 oz. whey and barley-water, 
and contiuuecj during the third day, unless the mother 
has. milk in the breasts. In that ease the mother’s 
milk should be drawn off, diluted to half strength with 
distilled water, and 2 teaspoonfuls of this mixture 
given every 2 hours. If there is no mother’s milk, 
5 drops of fresh cream may b(3 added to eacfi tea- 
spoonful of whey and barley-water from tlie third day 
onwards, when 2 teaspoon f ids may he given every 2 
hours. Twice a day only the child may bo very gently 
raised off its cotton wool bed, cleaned, and rubbed all 
over with olive oil (piickly under the coverings. 

In this way both the heat and fat so badly required 
by the premature infant can partly be supplied, as the 
thin skill rapidly absorbs the oil. 

When the child shows signs of being able to suck, it 
may be put to the breast every 4 hours, hut must he fed 
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in between with tlie 2 teaspoon fuls of whey, barley- 
water and cream. 

Sinhlrn (JnJIapttr and death is very cominGii, and 
s}if)uld be carefully watched for in these premature 
bM])es. 

R at any time the infant suddenly turns blue from 
one of these attacks, and ceases to breathe, it must 
prom[)tly be put into a warm bath at 105' E., without 
])ein^ unwrapped from the wool. After 5 to 10 
]ninut(is it is remov'(id, ruhbed with warm olive oil, 
and wraj)ped up in hot cotton wool. 

To avoid haiidlin;^" the scmsitive premature infant, a 
soft pillow i)added with wool, is put* into a strong 
llannel pillow case, which has a pocket sewn on to the 
lowie' two-tliirds of its front. The babe, wrapped in 
cotton wool and llannel, is first of all [)op[)ed into tliis 
pockeT, and thus is held firmly and comfortably when 
h(^ has to b(i moved from his warm ;*radle to the 
mother’s bed or elsewhere. Tapes sewn into .the 
sides of the pillow enable it to be tied firmly round 
the body of the child, if necessary. 

Tun lUni. 

The lirst bath should be <i:iven to the child after its 
sleep. The niii si' sits in front of a lire with tlie infant 
on her lap covered with a blanket; Everything 
needed must be prepared and put on a low table 
within reach. 

A t)ieci', of absorbent wool is dipped into a pot of 
olive oil, which has been put to warm at the fire. The 
oil is freely at)i)lied to the head and then to the whole 
body of the child, by the hand passed under th(‘ 
blanket if il is cold weather. 
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With a piece of soft rag, the oil is to be ([uickly 
wiped off, and with it comes the white cheesy siihstaiice 
called Vi'rni.r CamOHa wliich usually covers the skin « 
at birth. If all this cannot l)e removed, there is no 
harm in leaving it on for a sul)se([uent l)ath. More 
oil is freely rubl)ed into tlie whole skin of the child, 
care being taken to thoroughly clean and oil all the 
creases of the limbs and body. 

The babe is now ready for its little garments, but 
before putting on the diaper, the buttocks, and parts 
around the anus, should be smeared with Vinolia cn^am 
or Lanoline, for otherwise tlui skin is not easily cleansed 
from the sticky mi\^otnuin or brown stools first [)ass(‘xL 
by the infant. 

Such a daily oil bath " will bo found (piite sullicient 
for an infant during the first tliree or four days of its 
life, and is useful in nourishing tlici tissues while milk 
is scarce. Some [)eople, howevei*, prehu* to supplement 
it by a gentle sponge with warm milk, mixed with 
e({ual parts of water. (Ji’eat can^ should Ik* talam not 
to wet the navel, as in that cas(^ it may decompose 
and set up inflammation. • 

When a ZW// httih is to b(* given, the tem])erature of 
the room should he at least HO ’ F., and evtuy ])recaution 
should be taken not to cliill the child. Th(^ water, or 
milk and water, used should show a temperature of 
100" F. 

The nurse wears an apron of llaniujl oi* of rough 
towelling, and takes the child, wrappc^l in anotluirsoft 
towel in her laj). After the oiling and soaping, she 
may lower the child, wrapped in its towel, into the hath, 
and rub it all over with oiui hand, while supporting its 
head with the other. The face should never be soaped. 
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White of egg instead of soap may be rubbed over the 
child before lowering it into the bath, but this is unne- 
cessary if milk is used. After washing off the egg, 
the child is lifted on to the lap face downwards and 
covered with a warm towel, with which it is gently 
dried l)y dabbing, not rubbing, its skin. 

A pure dusting powder — bought in an English shop 

-can then ])e applied with a powder puff, giving special 
attention to the groins and armpits. 

Th(i Violet powders sold by Native firms have 
l)een found to be lieavily adulterated with Arsenic and 
other injurious matters. A reliable dusting powder can 
be made at home, by mixing one par^j each of Zinc 
Oxide, Boracic Acid and starch powders. This is 
specially useful in the hot weather, as a preventive of 
“ prickly-heat.” Colgate powders are also reliable. 

It is wis(5 to ai)proach a full bath of water and soap 
only gradually. During the first week or two, the oil 
and milk baths will produce a comfort and restfulness 
of the bal)e, which is expressed by unbroken sleep 
except when roused for its meals. 

Next, a si)onge bath on the knee may be given, and ' 
lastly, the full hath. Delicate infants should never be 
given the full hath, but should have each limb in turn 
quickly washed in milk and water, rubbed with olive 
oil, and covered up so that it is not exposed to the 
air. 

The regular baths of a baby should never be given 
immediately after a feed, nor should he be taken out- 
of-doors at once. A meal and long sleep should alw^ays 
follow the exertion of the bath. 

In India, the water is laden with mineral matters, 
which are responsible for the dry skin, irritation and 
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rashes of infants washed in them. To soften the 
water a tablespoonful of oatmeal should be tied in a 
muslin ^bag, boiling water poured over it, and left to 
stand on it for an hour. After squeezing tlio bag, the 
oatmeal water is added to the bath water. 

Toilkttk. 

It is well for a young mother to thoroughly learn the 
routine of bathing and dressing the new-born babe, for 
although a trained nurse is usually in attendance, yet 
emergencies may arise at any time, and instructions 
may have to. be given to som(‘, inexperienced atten- 
dant. 

Eirst the (vov/ will need to be dried and [)owdered 
with dry Boracic Acid. If there is any bleeding, a 
fresh ligature may he tied round over the first one, 
very tightly. The cord is then wrapped in a piece of 
sterilized gauze or boiled rag, packed round with a 
little absorbent wool, and turned upwards. Then a 
flannel binder, (J inches wide and 10 inches long, is 
to be applied round the al)donien fairly tightly to hold 
the cord in place; it should be fastened on one side 
by firm stitching. 

Care must be taken not to let the cord get wet when 
bathing the child, as it is apt in that case to decompose 
and smell. If kept quite dry, and not (‘xposed to the 
air, it will shrivel up and fall off about the sixth or 
eighth day. 

A napkin of Turkish towelling is then pinned on, 
care being taken not to have too great a thickness 
brought up between the legs, as then the bi[)S of the 
babe are thrown outwards in an unnatural position. 
If, on the other hand, the napkin is pinned too tightly 
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mund the hips, these are thrown forwards, and “ knock- 
knee” results. 

During the first week, the only other f/arm^ufs re- 
(juired for the babe are a little flannel shirt, and the 
“ swaddling blanket.” 

This is a s piaro of double blanket about 1 [ yards 
long. The infant is laid diagonally across it, with the 
head near one corner. Fold first one side round the 
child and then the o])posite corner, and turn upwards 
the lowest corner to fasten it to the rest with a safety 
pin. 

Such a simple garimmt, made of thin or thick 
flannel according to the season, savesi the child from 
much handling whiU* its nerves an^ intensely sensi- 
tive, and at tlie same time easily permits the inother’s 
hand to be inserted and had the l)ody of the child 
without disturbing it. 


'FiIK WARDUOliK. 

Later, for the bahv’s ininlroht’, light-weight woollen 
fabrics are to be preferred to the heavier flannels, and 
to ttie fashionable embroidered cotton garments, which 
overheat the skin and impede the fre(‘ moveimuits of 
the limbs. ^lany infants in India sutler from skin 
t'ruptions and h^verishness, due to heavy unsuitable 
clothing made with thick gathers round the neck, and 
tight strings and waist bands which impede the expan- 
sion of the lungs. 

.List of B.vhy (^LOTiiiNii. 

() Flannel binders ; 

S Woollen shirts ; 

f) Flannel petticoats: 
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i) Day gowns of tlaniiel or silk ; 

() Night gowns ; 

4 Pozen napkins of towelling : 

8 Flannel napkins ; 

3 Wool jackets ; 

2 Dozen woollen socks ; 

2 Knitted l)onnets. 

The shirts should have long sleeves and buttons, 
by which the flannel petticoats can be fastened on to 
them. This arrangement is more satisfactory than the 
“ Long flannel;” as there are no striiig fastenings or 
tight bands round the waist, and if soiled the petticoat 
is easily detached from the “ shirt.” 

The day gowns may be of pn^tty coloured Vyella or 
of line silk, with long sleeves, and sliould not b(‘ longer 
than 80 inches. Tlu^ ordinary multitudinous long 
clothes” of the baby bind its legs down and prevent 
free movement. 

Idle night-garments may also be of wool, or in great 
heat, soft lawn night gowns may be worn, over thii 
slei^veless shirt of wool. In cold weather, flannel 
scpiares may be worn over tluj napkins of soft Turkish 
towelling, which should be IH inches s([uare, doubled 
across. 

After the first two or three weeks, the napkins need 
rarely be soiled at all, if, from tlui beginning, the babe 
is trained by holding it out after each meal, and every 
morning and evening it is encouraged to have regular 
movements of the bowels by gentle rubbing of the 
abdomen, or even by -introducing the soaped end of 
a thermometer case for inch into tlui bowel until 
the habit has been formed. 
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Stools. 

The llrst laoiions of a new-born infant conaist of a 
(lark green stick}' substance called inrrmnum, which 
slioiild begin to pass away within 12 hours of birth. 

If much of this has comeaway during delivery, there 
will b(i delay; premature children also are often two 
or three days before they begin to pass a motion. 

There may be three? or four such stools in each 
24 hours, during the first three days. From the fourth 
day the stools begin to change to a bright yellow, and 
their consistency should be that of tliin mustard, 
without lumi)S and witliout odour. • 

Tile meconium is of value to the child as nourish- 
ment; so the nurse shonhl nt>rer ffirr rantitr oil within 
the jirsf thnr ihtjix to ch*ar it away, as thereby an arti- 
iicial hunger is created which has to be satisfied by 
giving the infant milk, or other unsuitalde food. If no 
meconium conu;s away at the ('iid of 24 liours,^ the 
case of a thermonuiter, or a tiny pencil of soap may be 
introduced into the anus, when a copious How follows. 

The crying of a healthy babe may often be satisfied 
by a drink of water, for which purpose a bottle of dis- 
tilled water may be kejit, and a teaspoonful or two 
given to the cliild when it cries. The drier the climate, 
the more water it will need. Flenty of water to drink 
is a preventive of infantile constii)ation, and is also of 
great importance in diarrlnea, to support the strength 
of the child. 

There are some children whose bowels respond to 
every variation in the temperature around them. 
Thus, loose green stools appear with any sudden 
change from dry to wet, from hot to cold, and /nVe 
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rcrsd, and in India the mother cannot afford to ignore 
such signs as slie can in a healthier climate. 

in small quantity on the outside of con- 
stipated motions need not ))e considered a serious 
matter, unlike the small stool mixed up with much 
mucus which is an early sign of dysentery. 

^lotions that are clay-coloured, offensive or watery, 
are a sign of serious bowel disorder. 

The Tiune. 

A babe is usually born with its l)ladder full of urine, 
which is passed for the first tinu' within a few hours 
of its Ihrth. 

Every male child should be (*arefully examined to 
see that the passage for Iho urine is free, and if th(‘. 
‘‘ foreskin’* is found tight, it should be circumcised. 

The best time for this trilling operation is in the 
second or third week, befor(3 vaccination is done ; if 
left till later the child suffers m()r(‘ from it. 

If* the bladder remains disteiuhid and no iirim^ is 
passed in the first 21 hours, the infant will show signs 
of discomfort and pain. A waini spongii or llaqiiel 
wrung out in hot water may be held over th(3 bladder 
and abdomen ; or in obstinate cas(3s the infant maybe 
given a hot bath, when it often emptic^s the bladder 
into the water and gains relief. It Jiiay 1x3 n(3cessai*y, 
if this fails, to call for a doctor to pass the Cath( 3 ter 
and draw off the urine. 

The Skin. 

Infants are born with a very fine soft skin, often of 
a deep red colour. This coloration soon fades to pink, 
and then perhaps to yellow, when the child is obviously 
“ jaundiced.” 
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Others are a pale pink from the first, and have the 
skin covei 0(1 with fine soft hairs which soon drop off. 

TIk', premature infant has a very red skin. In a 
luialthy hahe there may be tiny mottled patches on the 
eyelids and elsewhere, but these /^[radually disappear 
of themselves. Tiny red patches of broken blood 
vessels under the skin are also of little moment ; if 
large and j)rominent {na't'Hs) they can be removed by 
01)0 ration or the X-rays later on. 

^^any new-born infants have a very dry wrinkled skin, 
harsh to the touch, and showing that they are suffering 
from bad nutrition. Water baths must, on no account, 
he given to such babicis, but the skin can be cleaned with 
a little milk, and plenty of oliv(‘. oil rubbed in daily, till 
the skin looks healthy and natural, soft, mottled, and 
(dastic to tli(^ feel when picked u|) between the finger 
and thumh. 

Cniiifs on ///c consisting of dried up secretion of 
tli(‘ unlu'althy skin glands, pcn’sist informing on scnne 
infants' heads. A good soaking with olive oil, and rub- 
bing lk)rax and (Jlycerine well into the scalp twice 
(laHy will ])re\'tmt tliem from forming. 

In unhealthy dirty surroundings, larger crusts may 
form on tlu^ infant’s head, owing to infection of the 
skin with unhealthy germs. Poultices of linseed 
should be applied for 21 hours, and then olive oil is 
dahhi'd freely all over the head, and the crusts carefully 
removed witli the aid of some wool soaked in the oil. 
Sulphur ointment spread upon a “Cap ” of fine clean 
rag may then he bandaged on, and changed each day. 

If when born, an infant is thin and emaciated, its 
skin of an earthy greyish colour, and with scarlet 
patches upon its palms and the soles of the feet, the 
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condition is a serious one, and it slioukl be al once 
shown to a doctor. Soinetinu‘s the red patches, 
togotliiH* with sores around the mouth and anus of 
the infant, oiily make their ai)pearance some days or 
weeks after birth. Still tliey are no less dangerous, 
and medical treatment is needed it the child is to he 
saved. 


(^JIAPTER II. 


• Tlin 01' INFANTS. 


JhlEAST-FFEl>JN(J. 

It has alri^ady been ])ointed out that during tlu^ iirst 
two days of life the infant ikhmIs very little nourish- 
ment ; that little is supidied by the lirst milk in the 
mother’s hriiasts (colostrum) in the best form ' for 
digestion, and in exact projiortion to its needs. 

Nothing else but food, or 2)laiii boiled water, slionld 
ever be put into tluj baby’s mouth’ and stomach ; 
neither sugary comiKJunds, oils, s[)ices, drugs, nor any 
other messes, sluiuld ever be administei'ed without the 
doctor’s orders. 

'Put to the breast tlu:ee times in the lirst 21 hours 
and four times in the second 24 hours, the baby 
receives each time a fewdrojisof concentrated nourish- 
ment which has the property of clearing out the 
bowels, whilst the child’s vigorous sucking di’aws 

0 
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out the nipples ; no bottle or other food should be given 
however much the babe may cry. 

During the night, the baby should sleep from J.0 r.M. 
till 5 if from the very first it is trained to do so, 
and not put to the breasts ; such training, if trouble- 
som(} at first, will save the mother much trouble later. 

If he wakes and frets, a teaspoon ful of warm distilled 
water and- a clean napkin, or a change in his position, 
will send him off again to sleep. 

The sooner a babe gets into regular habits of feeding, 
the better, but every child does not need just the same 
amount of food. Thus, a vigorous infant will take a 
full meal, and then need a longer interval than a feeble 
infant, who can only digest a small feed at one time. 
It is not wise to rouse a baby from deep sleej) for a 
meal ; two meals may well be spaced into the usual 
time for threci. It is far mor(‘ important ncrrr to f/Irr 
H meal l)<‘jhre /7.s fijur because the child is restless and 
fretting. 

Most babies, however, take kindly to the rule of two- 
hourly feeds during the day. The first feed should 
cofiie at 5 a.m., and the last at 11 p.m., two feeds being 
missed during tlie night. A feeble infant will need 
one or two meals in the middle of the night during its 
first month. 

After six weeks, the interval between the feeds may 
be increased to two and a half hours, and both breasts 
may be given ; while at three months old, the babe 
may begin to bo fed every three hours. 

At four months, most children are satisfied with five 
meals a day, and they should sleep for eight hours at 
night. From the fifth .month onwards, four meals 
a day ought to be sufficient for a healthy babe. 
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If a nursling seems satisfial with his feed, lasting 
from 15 to 20 minutes, does not get hungry too soon 
after ii;, does not fret or cry when at the breast, and i 
has normal motions, it shows that the quality and 
quantity of the breast milk is satisfactory. 

After a meal, the child should be put away in its cot 
for a long sleep, l)ut too often it is fondled, [)layed with, 
and then rocked to sleep, with the result that the meal 
fails to digest, and sets up irritation of the stomach'. 
Up till the third month a babe should sleep from 
meal to meal ; from this time it may remain awake 
for one to two hours in both morning and evemhig, but 
requires 20 hours’ sleep out of the 2 1 for perfect health. 

The mother will save lier babe from much snllering 
if she will I'efraiii from giving it the breast irregularly, 
between meals, or whenever it cries. Its cry is 
lU’obably from “ wind ’’ and indigestion, and the 
more irregularly the meals are given, the worsen its 
pain and incligestion becomes, till vomiting and 
diarrhera result. Even adults would soon have good 
cause for misery and Lamentation, if they wei’e 
continually eating a fresh meal before the last Vas 
half- digested ! 

' Some infants seem to have great dilliculty in settling 
down to digest food at first, and will go on crying 
without any obvious cause. In such cases absolute 
regularity and great patience will always succeed in 
establishing go(Kl digestion in the end. 

When the babe vomits up the milk soon after 
drinking, it may be that the milk contains excess of 
fat. A tablespoonful of distilled water, or of lime water, 
may, in such cases, be given the infant just before eacli 
feed, to dilute the milk from the breasts. 
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Tlie stale milk over from the last feed, and which is 
found in the ducts nearest the nipple, may also incite 
vomiting. It sliould be drawn off by the breast* pump, 
to the amount of about two teaspoonfuls, before letting 
the child suck, but the breasts should be emptied at 
each meal if possible by the child ; this is why at first 
(f til If otiv hreast in to hr f/ircn for each meal, to ensure 
its complete emptying. 

a nursing mother gets a return of 
her periods, the milk may disagree with the infant. 
Instead of abandoning nursing altogether she may try 
feeding with i)lain cow’s milk and watei^ just during 
the time the menstruation lasts, rekirning to the 
nursing directly it is over. In general, she will have 
to keep (juiet in the house while the period lasts, but 
she need not give up nursing even then, unless the 
milk obviously disagrees. 

Statistics plainly prove that children wdio have been 
even partially suckled, will live and ^develop better 
than those wdio have been entirely hand-fed. Hence, 
even the most delicate mothers should make an effort 
to ^)artially nurse their babes up till three or four 
months old, supplementing the breast with alternate 
bottles, if necessary, with the advice of a good 
doctor. 

In any case, a nursing mother will find that she 
must live a quiet home life for four or five months ; 
and no games, dancing or violent exercise of any kind 
can be ir bilged in, if the mother wishes to have plenty 
of rich milk, to nourish her child during its first year 
of life. 

The mania for exercise and exertion of all kinds, is, 
no doubt, one great reason why so few women are able 
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to nurse with satisfaction to the child and themselves 
beyond the first 4 months. 

To at down to nurse a babe when tired, overheated, 
or excited, is the way to ensure a cross, feverish, fretful 
child ; for what the mother is, will be exactly reflected 
in the delicate nerves and constitution of her little one. 
In fact, the amount and richness of the mother’s milk 
will be exactly in inverse proportion to the amount of 
exertion, bodily and mental, that she takes, and one of 
the best methods of bringing back the milk ” when 
it is falling off is for the mother to go to bed for a few 
days, and so avoid all exertion, worries, and tempers 
wliich exhaust* her system. (See also, Chap. VI, p. 
287.) 

Again, faulty diet often affects the milk, and the 
revision of the motlier’s food will soon he found to 
improve both the quality and quantity of the milk, 
which is failyig to satisfy the hungry babe. Malt 
Ext^-act, and plenty of eggs, cheese, fish, and milk, will 
increase the secretion of milk in the bi-easts. 

/ 'Hie only perfect food for infants in mother's and 
no other preparation, whether it be called humanized 
milk ’’ or by any other name, can really take the place 
of what Nature has provided for the infant. 

For the mother’s milk does not conform at all times 
to one invariable standard, but, on the contrary, it 
varies greatly witli the mother’s diet and with the 
growth of the babe. 

So each mother has at all times milk for her babe 
the composition of which meets its needs, and it gets 
a variety in diet, which is an aid to digestion even 
in adults. What wonder then if the child suffers when 
a mother deliberately refuses to give it what Nature 
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has prepared with such infinite care, to suit its 
particular needs and constitution ? 

Even when artificial feeding appears to suit ^ child, 
and it gets enormously fat and heavy on it, the bad 
results frequently appear in the 2nd or 3rd yesiv) The 
child then begins to lose flesh (or rather the layer of 
fat which has represented flesh), and is finally reduced 
to a thin pale fretful child, with a capricious appetite, 
and no resistant power to disease. 

[jet no mother, therefore, decide for herself that she 
is incapable of nursing her own child, nor should she 
rely upon the advice of the monthly nurse. Too, often, 
in order to please her mistress, or to sitve herself the 
trouble of teaching a young mother the difficult science 
and art of nursing, the nurse will say that the milk is 
disagretung with the infant, and persuade the mother 
to give up all attempts at nursing. The only compe- 
tent person to decide this important jnatter is the 
experienced doctor, who knows the evil results that will 
follow both to mother and child. A wise adviser will in 
all cases go carefully into the special circumstances, 
aiuf try to modify any conditions of life that may stand 
in the way of the mother nursing the child. 

AVet-nuusinct. 

A is easily to be obtained in India, and, in 

spite of any drawbacks, it is found that most children 
will thrive on foster-mother’s milk far better thfin on 
cow’s milk or any other food. It is necessary, however, 
to select the nurse w ith great care. Her child should be 
healthy, free from sores, and about the same age, or 
very little older, than the foster-babe. 

Her breasts should be large, firm and distended with 
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milk, which flows from them on slight pressure. A little 
of it, set to stand in a cup, should give a good thick 
creanf rising to the surface of the milk. The nurse’s » 
skin should be free from all sores and eruptions, while 
her mouth should be looked into, to see that the teeth 
are good, and the tongue and gums clean. 

If engaged, a daily bath and change to clean clothes 
must be insisted on, and she must be kept under super- 
vision even during her meal times. 

Plenty of milk, fruit, and vegetables, must be 
provided by the mistress, but otherwise the nurse 
may eat all the ordinary healthy food that she is accus- ^ 
tomed to. ^ 


Weaning, 

III India an European can rarely nurse her babe after 
9 months old, owing to the mental and physical strain 
to which the mothers arc subjected. The Indian woman 
is more favourably placed in this matter. Slie takes 
little exercise, and her secluded life, free from all 
pressure, enables her to nurse satisfactorily up till 12 or 
14 months with benefit both to herself and the child, if 
she does not foolishly exceed this limit and nurse on 
too long. A word of warning about too early weaning. 
It is known that thurc are ft men fchrii milk tendn to 
fail, and this danger must be met by special care. 
These are 9th day, 3rd week, 6th week, and the 
beginnings of the 3rd and 4th month, when especially 
rest, moderate exercise, Jresh air, sleep, are needed by 
the mother. 

It is a mistake to lay down any rule for the tiaie of 
weaning, as this depends on various considerations. 

A child should not be weaned when suffering, or 
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during the hot weather season. As the teeth push 
through in groui)S, with intervals between the erup- 
tions, ear(^ should be taken to wean the babe during 
OIK} of tliese resting intervals. The weaning should 
he done gradually ; one more bottle daily being added 
at intei’vals of one we(3k so that the child gets gradually 
used to the now diet. A teaspoonful of plain extract 
of malt a,nd sugar should be added to each bottle of 
plain milk at first. In India the use of cups in place 
of Ijottles is very desirable. 

Aft(U‘ seven months the mother's breast milk may 
be su[)plemente(l if deficient by two or three cups 
a day ()fi)lain cow’s milk, or milk containing a pro])or- 
tion of one of tlie malted (starchless) foods. In this 
way the infant may be gradually weaned ; if he refuses 
all foods except the breast, it is best to leave him 
liiingry until lie accepts the new diet. A v/ell-trained 
infant will not give as much trouble as one who is 
accustomed to b(^ rocked off to sleep, picked up wh^n 
lie cries, and generally encouraged iu the fussy egoism 
so natural to young childi'cn. A mother must cease 
nursfng the moment she finds herself pregnant. 


CHAPTFU III. 

Artilifial feeding - Ifow to admiiiistor the feed CrCcani -Whole- 
milk Peptonized Milk Condensed Afilk — Kgg Diets. 

Auhficial Fekding. 

Tins is the day of bottle-fed babies, to the sorrow of 
the little ones, and the loss to the mother of much joy 
and comfort that she might haye. 
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It is a time too when (quackery everywhere is 
rampant, and so we see all kinds of Patent Foods 
vaunted as superior to Nature’s food for Infants.” ^ 
Some of these foods are quite unlit for the purpose, 
and if used habitually cause actual disease, and interfere 
with growth and nutrition. 

Others are only useful as temporary foods, in special 
circumstances, to meet urgent needs of the infant. 

Coiv's milk, though by no means a perfect food for 
babes, may yet be considered, on the whole, the best 
substitute for human milk when one is necessary. 

Unfortunately, it is a most difficult thing to obtain 
really pure milk from the cow, for in the process of 
passing from the cow into the milldiig can, and from 
the milking can to the baby, the milk has many 
opportunities of becoming infected with the germs that 
abound in impure air, Jiiid which rapidly turn it sour 
and make it a source of danger to the child. Ordinary 
milk from aA English Dairy contains 850,000,000 
germs to the teaspoonful, roughly ; this fact alone 
may well make a mother feel that it is worth any 
sacrifice to save her child from a diet of living or dead 
germs such as this ! 

By the Walker-Gordon ” method such precautions 
are taken, that it is possible to ensure ‘-whole” cow’s 
milk being procured for a child free from germs ; but 
this process requires trained people to carry it out, and 
in India is a practical impossibility. 

( To prevent germs from developing in the milk, it 
is necessary to boil or “ sterilize ” it,';and in doing this, 
the milk loses some valuable elements without which 
a child may not thrive on it, and may even develop 
signs of scurvy, or ‘‘ Scurvy-Rickets.” 
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Ofcber objections to cow’s milk are, that it contains 
in proportion less sugar than human milk, and that 
the casein,” or curd which will separate out of milk 
from the addition of an acid, is too large and too much 
for the infant to digest. 

Again, the curd of breast milk is very fine and soft, 
whereas this 'curd of cow’s milk is said to be thick, 
heavy, and solid, so difficult to break up in the child’s 
stomach that it may escape digestion altogether, and 
remain to irritate the stomach and bowels. 

One more important difference in the two milks is 
that the cow's milk is ''acid,” while human milk is the 
opposite, or " alkaline.” • 

All these points of difference can to some extent be 
corrected, and it is necessary to do so if cow’s milk is 
to agree with the child. 

1. StcrilirMtioii will destroy any germs that have 
fallen into the milk, and will ])revent it going sour. 
Without any loss of time, the fresh milk may be, at 
once brought to the boil, and then set on one side in a 
scalded jug, standing in water, and covered over with 
a (tamp clotli to keep off dust. Rapid cooling of 
sterilized milk (by standing it on ice) prevents 
decomposition and preserves the cream. 

Or a bottle containing the milk is placed in a 
covered vessel of water, which is kept at 155° F. for 
forty minutes. Various kinds of good sterilizers for 
this method are sold by the chemists, by which each 
feed is sterilized in its own bottle, apart from the 
others, and can be administered to the child directly 
from the bottles. 

2, the milk with 2 parts of water or other 
diluents, will reduce the amount of casein that forms 
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the curd, and so wo make the mixture in this respect 
to resemble human milk.) 

3. 'Bo break up the large hard curds, the most useful 
substances are barley-water, lime-water, gelatine jelly, 
and the addition of citrate of soda, two grains to each 
ounce of the ‘‘ milk.” Barley-water contains a tiny 
amount of starch, but if made weak, it seems to be the 
best possible diluter of cow’s milk from the first month 
onwards. 

4. The proportion of sugar and fat (or cream) in the 
milk having been reduced by diluting it, these must 
be added in the right proportions, to bring the feed up 
to the standard of mother’s milk. For this purpose, 
10 grains of sugar of milk may be added to each ounce 
of the feed, and half to one teaspoonful of cream to 
the whole feed. In place of cane sugar, which is apt 
to set up fermentation and diarrhoea, one to two tea- 
spoonfuls of malt extract may be mixed with the milk 
fro;m the first montli ; too much cane sugar is a 
frequent source of indigestion and diarrhoea. Sac- 
charine is sometimes used temporarily in the sugai* 
dyspepsia of babies. 

5. To neutralise the acidity of cow’s milk, lime- 
water, bicarbonate of soda, 1 grain to each ounce, or, 
best of all, citrate of soda, 2 grains to eacli ounce, are the 
most useful. ‘ Lime-water is consti 2 :)ating,and hence may 
be given where the infant has a tendency to lax bowels. 

The citrate of soda is useful from various points of 
view. Besides breaking up the hard curd of cow’s 
milk, it has been found that its addition to ])oiled or 
sterilized milk, prevents the scurvy which is one of the 
dangers of artilicial feeding in India, where milk lias 
usually to be boiled. 
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The same rules of voffidanty and piuicUiality in 
fe( 3 diug with the bottle are as necessary as in breast 
.feeding, and one to two ounces of food every twojiours 
for tlie first month or 0 weeks will satisfy most 
infants. 

The first feed should he given at 5 in the morning, 
and one or two feeds in the night may he omitted from 
the very lirst week. 

huriufi the l.s7 wcrh\- Whey and cream with water are 
))etter than cow’s milk. Two teaspoonfuls of whey are 
mixed with four of hot water and one of cream. Add 
sugar of milk lo grains, and give ten feeds, one every 
‘2 hours from 5 a.m. • 

Or, if milk has to he given then mix ‘2 teaspoonfuls of 
milk to 5 of hot water, and i a teaspoonfiil of cream. 
Jfilk sugar as before. 

. 2//d /o (hr {fh //vr/.'.— -One tahlespoonful of milk to 
two of barley-water; A a teaspoonfiil of cream, sugar 
of milk, IT) grains. Ten feeds in the 24 fiours.' 

Duvluif (hr 2n(l month, — Two tablespoonfuls of milk 
to two of barley-water; one teaspoonful of cream, and 
sugaf of milk, ‘10 gi'ains. Feed every 2A hours. 

Diu'ini/ the Wrd mouth, — Four tablespoonfuls of milk 
to four of water or barley-water ; one teaspoonful and- 
a-half of cream and one of milk sugar. Feed every 3 
1 lours. 

Ihuifo/ the \th mouth , — Five tablespoonfuls of milk 
to four of barley-water ; two teaspoonfuls of cream and 
one of milk sugar. One feed every 34 hours in the day 
only. 

Duriuf/ th(‘ oth ami (yfh uo)uth.*i, — Six tablespoonfuls 
of milk to three of barley-water, two teaspoonfuls of 
cream, and one of milk sugar. One feed every 4 hours 
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of tho clay. Malt extract may be added in place of the 
sugar. ') 

the 7th mouth. — Eight tablespoon fills of milk 
and four of barley-water ; two teaspoonfuls of cream 
and one or two of sugar. One teaspoonful of a 
Malted Food, or dextrinized Hour, may be added to the 
bottle, two or three times a day. One feed four or 
five times a day. 

Dur'uKf the Sth and Oth nKoithn. — Twelve table- 
spoonfuls of milk to 4 of barley-water ; with 8 tea- 
spoonfuls of cream, and two or three of sugar. 

One feed four timea a day , — After the 7th month, 
“ Allenbury’s Foods ” Nos. “ 1 ” and “ 2,” or “ Mellin’s 
Food,'’ may be used to thicken two or three of the 
bottles each day, as these contain no starch. 

At 10 montha old the child may have one meal a 
day of chickeii broth, in addition to two of tliickened 
food. 

At 12 mouths old, one egg beaten up in the milk, or 
very lightly boiled, and a “ Mellin’s Food ” biscuit to 
suck once a day, and light milk puddings may be 
given. Chapman’s flour,” or “ Rolunson’s groat 
flour ” may now be used to thicken tlie pure milk two 
or three times a day. 

At 18 months old, mashed potatoes with gravy, and 
bread and butter, may be added to the dietary. 

The above amounts are those which usually suffice 
for an infant at the various ages, but there is much 
difference in the amount of food infants require ; tho 
more vigorous one will digest a larger quantity at a 
time, and be able to go longer between the feeds. 

So long as the infant gains weight steadily, sleeps 
quietly, and has good well-digested motions, the food 
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is agreeing with it. If an increase in the strength or 
amount of the food at any time is followed by vomiting, 
loss of weight, and green and curdy motions, iUshows 
the need of giving less food, or more diluted feeds. 


SioNs Tii.vT A Ciiiim’s Food is Unsuitable. 


1. TLo bilbo gots hungry tool 

soon sifter a feed. j 

2. L^lssos milk almost uti-l 

clianged after each feed, f 

(lain in wciglit is less tlianf 
normal. i 

1. Green stools, loose withi 
colic;. / 

5. Vomiting, frequent green i 
stools, acidity and> 
“ scalded buttocks.” ) 

• 0. bMatuleiice, constipation.! 

I )ry hard stools. f 

7. Constipation, with colic and I 
curdy stools. j 


The milk is poor, with too 
large a proportion of water 
to other ingredients. 

Too large feeds are being 
given. 

M’oo little sugar and milk in 
feeds. 

Too much sugar in feeds. 

Too much fats and cream in 
tlio food. 

Too little cream in the feeds. 

Too much milk (casein) in 
proportion l!b the cream and 
sugar. • 


If any of these signs of indigestion are present, the 
feed^iuust be modified accordingly, and if there is 
anything wrong with the stools, 2 grains of citrate of 
Hoda may be always added to each ounce of the feeds 
before trying other measures. 

For tlie “ curds ” passed in the motions lime-water is 
useful ; one teaspoon.ul to each feed up to B months 
and afterwards an extra teaspoonful for each month 
up to 7 months. These white “ curds ” often consist 
merely of uiuligustc d fats, and point to a reduction of 
the cream in the feeds. 

Too much lime-water used constantly may set up 
irritation and diarrhtea. 
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How TO ADMINISTER THE FeED. 

•It iSjOften more convenient to prepare each morning ^ 
the 5 feeds needed for the day and sterilize the whole 
either in one vessel, or in a set of 5 sterilizing bottles. 

For the babe at one month old, three ounces of fresh 
milk are added to seven ounces of boiled water. To 
this 3 teaspooiifuls of fresh cream (off milk that has 
stood for 8 hours) and a h ounce of sugar of milk are 
added, and gently stirred into the mixture. The whole 
is sterilized by bringing it quickly to the boil, and 2 
to 3 ounces are given to the child according to its age. 

Each feed piust be warmed by standing it in a 
vessel of water at 99’ F., or as warm as is pleasant to 
the finger. 

The bottle used should be boat- shaped, without a 
long neck, rubber tubing, or angles that cannot bo 
cleaned. 

The rubber nipple should have no hole. The mother 
can make the hole herself by a heated darning needle, 
according to tlie size required. Thus, if baby is apt to 
suck too fast, she makes a small opening, while Of ho 
cannot take his meal in 20 minutes, and gets tired or 
worried over it, she will make a larger hole in tlie 
teat. 

A babe should never be put away in. his crib to feed 
himself with the bottle, but tlie mother herself should 
hold him in her arms, just in the natural position he 
would take if a-nursing ; and so doing, she will com- 
pensate for the unnaturalness of what she is giving 
him, and supply the warmth and atmosphere he needs. 

The bottle should be so tilted that the nipple is full 
of milk even before the child sucks at it ; and it can be 
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kept warm by a tlaiine] jacket made to fit loosely 
round it. 

After the *^tli month, a child can soon be taught to 
drink from a cup instead of a bottle, a great advan- 
tage in India, as it is far easier to ensure a cup being 
perfectly clean. 

To clean the bottles after using (and there should 
always be two in use) they are first rinsed with cold 
water and immediately afterwards scalded with boiling 
water, care being taken to get off all pieces of milk 
that may cling to the glass by shaking up salt or dry 
rice in the bottle. Twice a day, morning and evening, 
the wliole bottle together with the rubber teat should 
be boiled in water containing a teaspoonful of ‘‘ wash, 
ing soda,'’ or Scrubb’s Ammonia. After a feed, the 
rubber teat must be turned inside out, cleaned, soaked 
in boiling water and salt, and then put to soak in 
• Jloracic lotion till wanted again. It is a good thing 
also to kee[) one of the bottles always reaily, clean, and 
soaking in a basin of boiled water, to prevent dust 
and germs from setting on it. 

A« child should never be fed on Patmt Foodn con- 
taining starch, for these cannot be digested under 9 or 
U) months old, and fat is also deficient in them. In 
Australia, by law all starch-containing Foods must 
be labelled “ Not suitable for infants under 6 months ” 
- while France prohibits by the Roussel law any 
such Foods being ghen to infants below 1 year old, 
save by a doctor’s orders. We should do well to copy 
these excellent laws. “ Allenbury's Nos. 1 and ‘2,*’ 
Mellin’s Foo 1,” and ‘‘Malted Milk,” contain no starch, 
and can be used for slightly thickening the milk feeds 
from the Gth month if necessary. 
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Although most iufants will apparently thrive on the 
method of feeding just described, there are others who 
do nol* seem able to digest cow’s milk modified in this 
way. Other methods of feeding them must be tried, 
such as cream, diluted with whey or barley-water, 
whole milk, and other preparations as ordered by the 
doctor. 


Cream. 

Pure cream is milk containing a very large propor- 
tion of fat. 

It must be skimmed from fresh unboiled milk that 
has stood 6 to^8 hours, and when diluted with 3 parts' 
of boiled water, or 6 parts of whey, it will then have 
to be sterilized by bringing it up to the boil for a 
minute or two. 

In the preparation of whey (see Part I.) the curd 
and fats are entirely removed from the milk, and 
the whey left behind, containing albumen, is nourish- 
ing’and rapidly absorbed from the infant’s stomach. 

If cream and milk sugar are added, a valuable and 
easily digested food results, on which the infant tjan 
be fed for some days with advantage. 

Whole Milk. 

Plain “whole milk” undiluted and l^oiled, is 
sometimes found to suit even very young infants 
better than diluted milk, provided they are free from 
any stomach trouble. 

The milk is freshly boiled, cooled, and mixed with 
Citrate of Soda, 2 grains to each ounce of whole milk. 
A teaspoonful of malt is sufficient sweetening. Puny, 
weak babies will develop rapidly upon this food. 


11 
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The infant will need onhf half tjjie amount of plain 
milh to that usually given in each feed of diluted milk. 

Peptonized Milk. 

This is needed only to tide an infant over an 
illness, or after severe colic and vomiting, showing a 
weak digestion. This predigested milk cannot curdle, 
and is rapidly absorbed, but it should not be con- 
tinued too long, or the child’s digestion will remain 
weak. 

As it has been already diluted, no water is re(j[uired, 
but sugar of milk and iiossibly a little cream may be 
added to each feed, which should bef the same in 
amount as when milk is given. 

Condensed Milk. 

This is also only of use as a temporary measure, 
where other pure milk cannot be obtained. 

The sweetened form is to be diluted seven tiiftes, 
and one teaspoonful of cream added to every B ounces 
of the mixture. This milk contains too much sugar. 

Unsweetened condensed milk is the best. It should 
he diluted only with four times its own quantity of 
water, and one teaspoonful of milk sugar and of cream 
added to each B ounces of feed. 

Savory and Moore sell an excellent Peptonized 
Condensed Milk, which is a good temporary food for 
premature and weakly infants. 

Like all other ‘‘Patent” foods, however, the con- 
densed milks eventually cause signs of rickets and 
scurvy in the infants who are fed for more than a 
few weeks on them. 
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Egg Diets. 

Egg diets liave been most successfully tried recently, 
where the difficulty of obtaining pure untainted fresh 
milk was great, or to supplement cow's milk. 

During the first two days after birth, the raw white 
of a large fresh hen's egg is beaten up, and water 
up to 8 ounces added. One drachm (teaspoonful) of 
sugar is added, and the mixture stirred up and 
strained through , muslin. One ounce of this is 
warmed by standing in a basin of water at 110' E. ; 
and administered to the infant from a bottle every 
hours. 

After the 3rd day, 5 drops of the yolk and 5 drops 
of Cod Liver Oil are added to each feed, and the 
amount given should be just that of milk feeds, and 
at the same intervals, according to the age of the 
child. In cold weather, 5 drops of raw meat juice can 
be added to Some of the feeds for older babies. One 
such feed each day for bottle-fed babies provides 
variety of diet which protects from Scurvy. 

Instead of plain water, barley jelly, gelatine jelly, 
(a teaspoonful of each) or barley-water may bo used 
to dilute the milk for young infants. Later on, weak 
oatmeal or rice water are useful. All .of these contain 
a slight amount of starch, except gelatine, and yet 
some children digest their food with less irritation 
when emulsified by the addition of these substances. 

The white of an egg (“egg albumen”) is also very 
digestible and valuable as an addition to the milk 
feeds, especially where a child is not gaining weight. 
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OIIAPTEll IV. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF INFANTS. 

I’ositioii wlion sleeping — The Abdomen -Weight and size of Child 
—The Head The Bruin— Teething— Speech — Routine. 

A MOTiiKii wiW need to make ji close study of the 
laws which regulate the development of the child 
from birth onwards, if she would guide the little one 
entrusted to her care safely through all the dangers 
of life's path. Such kiiowdedge lies at ^he foundation 
of any wise training, whether physical or other, and 
such training should begin from the moment the 
child is born. 


Position wiikn SiiMEciNa. 

The position in which a new-born healthy babe lies 
while ashiep is characteristic. He lies on his back 
with the arms bent at the elbow and the hands raised 
to the level of the liead. The fingers are loosely bent, 
and the thumb lies outside the lingers naturally. If, 
however, a child is seen to have the thumbs tightly 
clenched within the list, it is a sign that it is inclined 
to convulsions, oi* otherwise ill. 

The Abdomen. 

Idle abdomen of the young infant is round and bulg- 
ing, owing to the thinness of its muscular walls and a 
large liver to thi' l ight side. If flattened or depressed, 
this is a sign that the babe is not thriving on its food, 
or is suffering from diavrhma or some wasting disease. 



WEIGHT AND SIZE OF CHILD m 

The stomach Ss very small at birth, and only 
capable of holding about seven teaspoonfuls. But it 
very«fapidly enlarges day by day, so that by the end* 
of one month it is nearly twice as large, and at the 
end of the second month three times as large. There 
is little increase in the third, fonrtli and lifth months. 

Vomiting occurs very easily in the young infant, 
and is often merely a sign that too much food has 
been taken, the over-distended stomach getting rid in 
this way of the excess of milk. 

Weight and Size of Child. 

A full-term child at birth weighs from G to S 
pounds (Jl-4 seers), the males being usually heavier 
than female children. 

In the first few days there is sure to bo loss of weight 
up to G or 8 ounces. But this is soon regained when 
the mother’s milk secretion becomes established. 
Pi’emature infants have to be carefully saved from this 
loss of weight by feeding them from the very first, and 
weakly infants need this care also. ^ 

The average gain in weight of a healthy infant 
should be J to 1 ounce per day, or 1-G ounces per 
week up to the 5th month. Thus, during the first two 
months, the weekly gain should be about 54 ounces ; 
al)out 44 during the next two, and 34 ounces in the 
5th or Gth months. All infants should he weighed 
once a week during the first two months, and weakly 
children up till a year old, as in this way any lack of 
progress can be seen and checked i^t once. Weight 
charts can be bought, and the weights recorded for 
guidance. A mother must not be surprised, however, 
to find that a uniform daily or weekly progress is not 
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the rule. All through nature, grow'th takes place by 
leaps and bounds, more quickly in some seasons than 
• in others. It is so all through child life ; and thus in 
the young babe a period of rapid increase of weight 
may be followed by one of resting and quiescence, 
when slower growth is noted. 

By the beginning of the Gth month a baby should 
have doubled his weight at birth, and thereafter he 
should gain about 1 lb. a month up to the end of his 
lirst year, and a little over 1 lb. a •month during his 
second year. 

Tlie Ivuifth of a new-born child is from 18 to 20 
inches. Afterwards he gains about one 'inch a month 
during the first six months, and half an inch each 
month from the Oth till the 12th month, and at four 
years old should be double his height at birth. 

Tiik Head. 

t 

IMie head is very large in proportion to the body, of 
a young infant, and at birth the bones of the skull are . 
very^soft. At the top of the head is found a soft space 
])etween the bones where the brain can be seen 
[)ulsating beneath the skin. In the third month this 
should begin to close by formation of new bone, and 
before the end of the second year it should be entirely 
bridged over. 

Any delay in the closing of this little “ window in 
the skull shows that a child is unhealthy, or inclined 
to rickets, a disease in which the bones remain soft. 
The mother should eat plenty of brown wholemeal 
bread (“ Lai Ata”), eggs, meat, and vegetables, if she 
is giving the child the breast ; or lime-water may be 
added to the child’s bottles, and bone-forming medicines 
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prescribed for it l)y the doctor. In this connection 
Scott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil, or “Virol,” are 
most useful. 

If a child is ill and the soft “spot” becomes de- 
pressed and sunken, the mother may know that this 
is a sign of profound exhaustion, and that food and 
stimulants are urgently needed. When the spot is 
very full and bulging, it may be a sign of fever, or of 
brain disease. 

Bpeoial Senses. 

The eyes of an infant are at first practically blind - 
a bright light moved in front of them is not noticed. 
After about ten days the infant begins to know the 
difference between light and darkness, and before two 
months has expired he may recognize a familiar face. 

At three months old the child likes bright colours; 
he will mov« his eyes to follow objects which are 
mt)ved about, and notices familiar faces. 

Taste and smell are not acute for some months after 
birth. % 

Hearing is developed early, and loud noises cause 
a stimulus even from the very first. It is, however, 
impossible to say whether at this time sounds reach 
the infant through the ears, or in response to vibra- 
tions of the body, but certainly he early learns to 
distinguish the voices of those around him. 

The Brain. 

The brain during the first month of life shows little 
intelligence ; no will-power is exercised over the move- 
ments of the body, but sucking, yawning, crying, are 
all actions made in response to direct stimulus — such 
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as hunger, sleepiness, cold, and so 5n. Except when 
roused, the babe sleeps most of the day and all night ; 
about 22 hours out of the 24 should thus be ^spent 
at lirst. 

Quiet is essential till the infant has acquired the 
riglit liabits of sleep, but after the second month it is 
best to accustom the child to sleep while all the usual 
work and noises of the household are going on around 
it ; there is no need for the whole household to be 
going around on tip-toe because the baby is going to 
sleep ! Sleeplessness is often due to a babe being 
underfed, or in pain, or cold. 

In the 8/v/ month a marked difference is seen both 
in thedovelo])ment of muscular power and intelligence. 
The infant will try to turn the head, and can kick with 
vigour and wilfulness, and a familiar face is greeted 
with a smile or crow of satisfaction. 

He remains awake longer in the day, ^)ut should be 
asleep for at least 20 hours in the 24. A young babe 
is very sensitive to cold, and care should be taken to 
proyde against this cause of sleeplessness by a hot- 
water bottle kept day and night in the cot. Small 
bottles lilled up at different times keep up a more 
constant warmth than one, and over-heating is less 
likely. 

Again, not only the head needs support, but a small 
soft pillow tucked in on each side will give support to 
the back and abdomen as the child lies in his bed. 

He should never be sleeping in his mother’s bed, 
but alwrys in «»his own cradle or pram, except at 
feeding times. 

At the Mh month, a child is bright, and noticing, 
when awake, all that goes on about him. He has more 
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will-power over hfe muscles, and tries to raise his head 
off the pillow if w^ell developed and healthy. 

A habe needs now freedom from long clothing to. 
kick and stretch his limbs, wliich grow by K,vrrdse. 
The dresses before described may be shortened by 
tucks, but the clothing should always fulfil the two 
great requirements of keeping the whole body at an 
even warmth, and allowing perfectly free play to all 
movements. 

From the 3rd month the infant may be daily laid 
on the floor, lying upon a warm blanket, and clad in 
the lightest of clothing and allowed to stretch and kick 
at his pleasure. If four bolsters are arranged to fornj 
a square upon the edges of the blanket, which is to be 
safety-pinned securely on to them, the baby is pro- 
tected from draughts, and quite safely can lie and play 
on this island.” Exercise can also bo given from the 
very first by gentle rubbings and pattings of the whole 
body after the daily bath. Under four months old, an 
infant must never be wheeled out of doors in its pram 
nor rocked in the arms, as this jars his spine. A 
quiet walk carried in his mother’s arms each day, and 
a certain amount of gentle handling and fondling, is 
an aid to development, but fresh air can best be got 
by allowing the babe to sleep in its cot or pram out of 
doors all day. 

The child should not face the sun or lie in a cold 
draught. Indian servants cannot be trusted in these 
matters, and many an attack of fever or diarrluea 
might have been avoided by the motj:ier herself giving 
^ thought to such small details. 

In the 5th month saliva is freely secreted, a sign of 
preparation for teething. Baby can now turn his 
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head freely and i*each out his hand's to seize objects, 
and also begins to be able to amuse himself, and enter 
»into the doings of other peojile. 

Tears are secreted from the 4th month, and the cry 
of the infant is worthy of study if the mother would 
understand her baby’s needs. 

1^'irst there is the loud imssionate determined cry 
that healthy children resort to when they want to 
attract attention, and desire to get their own way. 
This cry may be called the cry of egoism, and woe to 
the mother who pays too much attention to it ! She 
will soon be under a tyranny from which she cannot 
easily free herself, and the babe too often suffers if 
given his own way. The best answer is to tuck him 
up comfortably in his own cot and leave him to the 
sleep he certainly needs. 

4’hen there is the cry of the new-born, which in the 
Jirst few days is the natural way of e}i)anding the 
babe’s lungs, and not a cry of hunger. 

But there are other vnvs of an infant to which the 
mother must not turn a deaf ear. Such are the sudden 
sliarp cry of Hatulence and pain in the stomach, the 
low moan of real disease, and the persistent crying of 
the hungry discontented child. In all cases the first 
thing to do is to remove the cause of the crying. The 
painful colic can be met by a teaspoonful of Dill water, 
or a warm- water Enema; the hunger by revising the 
diet, and seeing whether the (piality or the (quantity of 
milk is at fault. 

It must be remembered also that babies cry for 
many other reason.^ ; because they are thirsty, or cold, 
or too warm, because the room is stuffy and they feel 
the need of fresh air ; because they get tired of lying 
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long in one position, or of being played with. Again, 
they may cry from an irritated skin and chafing, from 
wet. Or tight, or too heavy clothing and bedding, and 
because they resent being handled, jolted, and talked 
at, till every nerve in their delicate bodies is set on 
edge. The cause being removed, the cry will cease. 

The Oth (Did 1th woiiths see a rapid development in 
strength and intelligence. The babe now tries to sit 
up, l)i(t xhonl(l not Iw alJoirrd to do soy as the spine is 
still too weak to support the head. In fact a babe 
should never be held in the upright position without 
support for the head and back under 8 months old ; 
in fact a bab^ should spend most of its first year flat- 
on its back. 

The saliva should be freely dribbling away, and teeth 
beginning to appear in the ()th and 7th month. The 
child may bo satisfied with 4 or 5 meals a day, and 
can have his J)ottle replaced by a cup. 

Teething. 

This is rarely a time of peril to the breast-fed baby 
or for a well-managed infant, though the irruption of 
teeth is usually held responsible for many ailments. 
The real truth is that this is a time of transition, the 
appearance of the teeth showing that the infant is pre- 
paring to digest more solid food. In the digestive 
system changes are also taking place which are accom- 
panied by increased irritability of the stomach and 
bowels, and also of the nervous system, while growth 
and developments are proceeding rapidly. 

Then, too, at this time mothers are apt to begin to 
try experiments in the way of sampling various starchy 
‘‘ Patent ” foods, before the child can possibly digest 
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them ! The babe fed entirely at the breast till ten 
inonths old is saved from such fussiness. In any case, 
^ no sudden cliange in the diet should be madtf while 
a child is first cutting a grouj) of teeth, but during 
a resting interval, when it is less likely to disturb the 
system. 

As a rule, the vomiting, feverishness and convul- 
sions so rife at this time can be easily explained by 
some error in diet causing indigestion, or by the con- 
dition of early rickets and scurvy iiuluced by prolonged 
feeding on boiled cow’s milk, or Patent foods. 

The first teeth to appear, in the bth or 7th month, 
are the two front teeth in the lower jaw called, 
‘‘ central incisors.” After an interval of three or four 
weeks tlu^ upper central incisors appear. 

In the Htli to 10th months the ‘‘ lateral incisors,” 
one on each side of the central incisors, push through 
the upper jaw. 

There is then an interval of one to*thrcc months 
before the next group of teeth are cut, first the lower 
lateral incisors and then the four “ molars ” or grind- 
ing leeth, two in each jaw, in the 12th to 14th month. 
The four eye teeth, or “ canines,” emerge one on each 
side of the incisor much later, usually between 18th 
and 20th months. 

After a resting interval of several months, the fifth 
group of teeth, the 4 back molars, are cut in the 24th 
to 30th month. Ic is evident, therefore, that at 2i 
years of age a child should, if healthy, have ten teeth 
fully through in each jaw. 

The child’s mouth should be washed out morning 
and night, the teeth being cleaned with a inece of 
clean rag dipped in Boracic lotion. Prom 2 years 
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of age, the tooth brush may he used, and the child 
may be gradually taught the art of rinsing the mouth. 
A good dentifrice for young children is “Euthymol 
Paste ” (Parke Davis’), which is agreeable and anti- 
septic. 

The irruption of teeth, however, does not in all 
children follow the rule hero described ; they may bo 
cut very irregularly, or in case of rickety children 
they often begin to appear much later. 

If a child has cut no teeth by the end of the 
8th month, a doctor should be consulted, in order that 
he may detect any signs of early rickets if they are 
present. AIL the teeth should be fully through by the 
end of the second year. 

Some minor troubles frequently attend dentition in 
bottle-fed babies, and these should receive immediate 
attention. Thus, some children cut each tooth with 
a running at the nose and eyes, sneezing, and dry 
cough ; othefs get indigestion, small ulcers in the 
mouth, or skin eruptions. It is a great mistake for 
mothers to think that such symptoms must not be 
interfered with, for on the contrary it is importaiit to 
keep the teething child in the best possible health. 
In India particularly it is never safe to neglect a slight 
ailment ; irregularity of the bowels may end in acute 
diarrhcea, and slight feverishness may develop into 
an attack of acute malaria, ending in convulsions and 
death. 

A small dose of rhubarb or of castor oil will clear 
away the “cold,” and prevent it developing into 
bronchitis. 

Any fever or excitement shows the need for giving 
the child a warm bath, and a purgative, as just 
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described, after which he should .be kept perfectly 
quiet in a darkened room. 

If sleepless, one to two grains of bromide of potassium 
dissolved in a little water may be given each night, 
according to the age of the child. 

The best way to prevent the child suffering from the 
ills usually ascribed to teething is to give it regular 
meals, with plenty of water to drink in between them ; 
the avoidance of over-feeding, and abundance of sleep 
in the fresh outside air are also important. 

Where a tooth is obviously causing great irritation 
and restlessness, before it finally pushes througli the 
swollen gum, the question of lancing the gum may 
have to be considered ; but this is rarely necessary, 
and should be done by the doctor only. 

At six years of age the 20 first or ‘‘ milk ” teeth should 
begin to disappear, and make room for the permanent 
teeth, which begin to push through at this time. 
Unfortunately the “ milk teeth are very !iable to decay 
and fall out before their time, the result of which is 
that the jaws do not develop properly, and there is not 
rooiA for the permanent teeth to come through. It 
is, therefore, most necessary to preserve the milk teeth 
and prevent decay by great care in diet, and by regular 
cleaning with a rag dii^ped in bicarbonate of soda and 
water, one teaspoonful of soda to one large cup of 
water,' or boracic lotion. 

With older children, the best rule is to take them 
regularly to be inspected by the dentist, who can pain- 
lessly stop any holes, and so prevent decay from pro- 
ceeding. Pain from a bad tooth will often cause a 
child to bolt its food, and indigestion results. 

In the StJi and dth monthn the babe learns to sit up 
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alone, and is engaged in continually noticing all that 
goes on around it. If it does not do so, the mother 
should seek for the cause, and improve the diet if the 
child seems able to digest more food. 

From the 10th io the 12/// month the child should 
begin to crawl, and will soon learn to stand upright 
holding on to a chair. He should not be allowed to 
walk alone much before the 12th month, but the slim 
babies fed at the breast will often walk well at that 
time. If at eighteen months a child is not walking, a 
doctor should be consulted. 

SrsEon. 

Speech lags somewhat behind, but a few words and' 
babbling sounds with merry laughter will show that 
the child is in a healthy condition. The younger 
babes of a family always learn to speak earlier than 
the eldest ; in this as in other things the children are 
the best teachers for each other. 

Delay in walking, speech, and in development along 
the normal lines described in this chapter, is often the 
result of ill-health or rickets. 

If a mother notices that a child fails to take 
notice ’’ as it should do after a month or two, but lies 
motionless, and is roused with difiiculty, she may 
suspect that the brain is not properly developed. 

There is much variation in the age at which children 
begin to talk and walk ; a child may reach the age of 
four years without being able to say one sentence 
plainly, and yet may develop rapidly afterwards and 
make up for the lost time. 

In all cases where a mother notices a child to be 
dull and backward, she would do well to take him to a 
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doctor to find out the cause. A serjpus illness may be 
a great set-back to a child in all ways, and indigestion, 
if chronic, will act in the same way, for a starvec^, child 
' means a starved, sluggish brain. Great patience and 
care are needed in dealing with backward children, 
who are frequently also cranky-tempered and difficult 
to manage. Worms in the intestine, chronic disorders 
of the bowels and stomach, or a sluggish liver and 
large spleen, are very common causes of such irritable 
tempers in young children, and the Indian climate 
may be said to be responsible for all these causes. A 
change to the Hills, or best of all Home, is usually the 
first thing needed. ^ 

Suitable food, and jdenty of sleep and fresh air will 
in time strengthen the irritable nerves, and the com- 
panionship of other children a little older will have an 
excellent effect in encouraging development. 

The great mistake is to give in to all the demands 
of such delicate children, who soon learn that they 
have only to cry in order to obtain anything they 
want. The disobedient child cannot be well, because 
he is^ not happy, and it is never too early to begin to 
teach a baby the need for self -con ti’ol and considera- 
tion for others. The presence of other children 
constantly about him is a great assistance ; the solitary 
child in a family is in e\ery way at a disadvantage in 
developing along right lines. 

D.uly Routink. 

From tlie very first a mother should lay down a 
iixed and vegnW' rout in for her child, and arrange all 
her other duties with reference to this, the most 
important of all. First of all, the babe will get his 
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early meal at 5 Co 0 a.m., and then lie or sleep in its 
cot till it is time for the bath. The mother should 
give 1;his herself, in order that once a day she may see • 
the child undressed and note its development. Baby 
should never sleep in his mother’s bed, as there is real 
danger of overlying. A plain cheap basket or cot is 
easily made. Tliere is nothing better at first than a 
double Japanese travelling basket, the lid of whicli, 
standing upright, is useful as a screen, for it can be 
slipped on to either end. It may be padded and lined 
to taste, and is light and easily carried about. 

The hath should be given (piickly to avoid chilling 
the body, and* everything needed must be prepared and - 
at hand ready, before undressing the child. At first 
the temperature of the water may be ’ E., but 

this can later on be gradually reduced to 85 F. Tbe 
body of the child is first soaped all over, while lying 
in the mother’s lap, and it is then lowered, wrapped 
in a thin bath towel into the warm water, in which it 
should not stay longer than two minutes. 

After three months old, a cold wet sponge m^jy be 
passed once or twice up and down the child’s spine on 
taking it out of the bath, and the whole body should 
be patted and rubbed all over with ijure olive oil for 
five minutes before putting on the clothes. The mouth 
must also be swabbed out with absorbent cotton soaked 
in boiled water or Boracic acid lotion, also the nose 
and ears. 

After the bath, another meal should be given, and 
the child then allowed to sleep out of iiloors, for as long 
as it likes. Between meals, it should always lie and 
sleep out of doors the whole day. Children need Iresli 
air without stint, and frequently cry for want of it. 
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The week-old babe may be taken oul of doors carried 
in the arms of his nurse, and from the 8rd week 
•onwards may lie out of doors in a shaded verandah or 
perambulator all day, with green or dark red lining to 
the hood. Baby should never be allowed to stare at a 
white awning, or bright light, as this strains the eyes 
and brain. The ])edroom must also be kept airy and 
sweet; no other children should sleep in it, and all 
dirty diapers and clothes must be removed at once from 
the room, and put to soak in water in the bath room. 

In the evening, before the last meal, the baby needs 
a change of clothes, and the buttocks and face and 
hands can receive a wash with warm Vater, and a 
careful powdering. Combination suits of flannel for 
sleeping in are the most healthy, and save the child 
from many chills. The trouser legs should be made 
so long that they can be tied below the feet with a 
running tape. A knitted binder is also worn over the 
night suit to cover the abdomen. 

For the cot, light wool coverings are preferable to 
hea^ blankets and bed covers, and baby needs a very 
slight pillow, or none at all after a year or two. The 
spine grows straighter without them. 

IMany infants wake and cry from the weight of too 
many coverings, and also from cold, when the mother 
at once thinks they are hungry, and promptly gives 
food that they do not need. A hot-water bottle best 
keeps up the even warmth required, and promotes 
sleep Accustom the babe to sleep in a dark room 
with no light from the first, and then it will not fear 
the darkness. 

A healthy child should never be roused from sleep to 
give it food nor for any other reason* Weakly or 
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premature infants do need feeding in the middle of the 
night at regular intervals, for their powers of digestion 
being weak they can only take a small amount at* 
a time. 

If the feeding times are kept to with perfect regu- 
larity, and if the food is suitable, there will he no 
need to resort to those most obnoxious things too 
commonly used by tired mothers, called (‘omfortvrs. 
Though but little tilings, these are capable of doing 
much harm to the child, who swallows germs that 
settle upon the rubber, as the wretched thing hangs 
round its neck ; he also sucks air into the stomach at 
the same time. Besides causing wind ” and indi- - 
gestion, the sucking of a teat is found to interfere 
with the proper development of the jaws and mouth. 
Sucking the resistant nipple on the other hand aids 
in moulding the bones of the jaws. 

A well-managed healthy babe, who has early learned 
that it is useless to howl for attention when none is 
required, will have no need of a roni/ortrr. When 
tired, fretful, and cross, he will be the better for 23grfect 
quiet in a darkened room, and needing sleep, and left 
unnoticed in his cot, he will not keep awake long. 

The last thing at night, before the mother retires, 
she should raise the infant and hold it out over a 
chamber, in order that it may not soil the napkin. 
If well trained in these matters from the first, the 
babe soon learns what is expected of it, and saves 
much discomfort both to itself and its mother. 

After every meal, and before goiuig out for a walk, 
the same process is gone through ; by the end of the 
first year a child should have learnt never to soil a 
napkin. 
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III this way, by fixed and regular habits, and a firm 
dcicnnination. to persist in enforcing them, the young 
• rnotlior will soon have baby’s life running on a srftooth 
routiiKj of sleeiiing, eating, bathing and playing, which 
laiables him to develoj) quietly and harmoniously, while 
saving herscilf from much worry, discomfort, and 
anxiety. 

A child who is never irritated, indulged, frightened, 
or disappointed, will be saved from much nervous 
ii’ritation, and be free to develop along the lines laid 
down for it, to the attainment of sturdy physical and 
moral growth. 


(CHAPTER V, 

AlliMKNTS OF INFANCY. 

1 I’liirly sif'iiN of Disease —Bleeding from the Navel — Con- 

Nfilsions -Ophthalmia -Jaundice -Thrush — Skin Hashes. 

Tun mother wlio lias carefully studied tlie develop- 
ment of the infant in health, as described in the last 
chaiiter. will readily observe any signs of ill-health or 
poor development. The foundations of good physical 
as well as moral health are best laid in the two first 
years, which arc the most important in the life of 
the child. 

It is in theset years, for instance, that wrong diet 
induces the siuiening of bones called Rickets, or 
causes a chronic indigestion which weakens the child’s 
constitution permanently. 
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Again, irregulajrity and lack of sufficient sleep, or 
want of discipline and firm management at this 
pencil, may produce a nervous weakness wliich lasts 
through life. 

The organization of a child is so delicate that slight 
causes may disturb it more profoundly than is the 
case with adults, though again the child recovers its 
balance, and regains full health, very quickly. In 
fact, one may say, that the borderland between health 
and disease is in children very narrow, and so illness 
may strike them swiftly and suddenly. 

Thus, we find an infant getting high fever from 
indigestion or other slight causes, but the temperature 
falls again very rapidly with care, and the child is 
only a little fretful or out of sorts while it is feverish. 
So, too, a very slight disturbance, such as the erup- 
tion of a tooth, will interfere with the sound sleep 
natural to a healthy baby. 

Every mother should be so well informed in the 
common ailments of infancy, their prevention and 
symptoms- that she may not neglect the beginnings of 
those which are serious, nor distress herself too gfeatly 
about those which are trifling and unimportant. By 
checking at once the slight ailments to which all infants 
are liable, worse results can usually be warded off. 

Drt’ggino. 

When living in isolated places, there is a great 
temptation to keep a medicine shop in the house, and 
fly to drugging at once for every small ailment of the 
child. A well-managed infant, fed suitably, will very 
seldom need medicines; indiscriminate dosing will 
usually do more harm than good. Indeed, the more 
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one leaniH of the action of drugs, the.better one knows 
that they cannot safely he tampered with. 

The very best means of checking disorders of •chil- 
dren are by rest and (juiet, special diet, or the leaving 
ofT all food for a time, baths and enemas. 

If drugs have; to be given, all patent ” medicines 
and “soothing syrups” should be avoided, and only 
the simplest of well-known drugs should be kept in 
tlie irujdiciiKj cupboard, for use in emergencies only. 
A list of the most useful medicings for children is 
giv(*n at the end of this chapter. They should be 
always [)lainly labelled, and locked carefully away in 
a cupboard flincfli/ q/'frr a.sv, so as to be safe from 
litthi meddling lingers. 

In giving medicine to children a coloured medicine- 
glass is to be used, so tliat it will not look unpleasant, 
but it is a mistake to try and deceive a child into 
drinking it by saying it is “nice” when it is bitter 
and nasty. He will not forget it, anc> such deceit 
only lays up trouble for the future. 

(liv(i a little plain sugar hejorr as well as after the 
drugf and say it will do good and must be drunk up 
at once. 

Small babies have not much sense of taste, and will 
swallow anything if it is given sloirlt/. In giving 
them powders, dip the linger in glycerine, then on to 
the powder, and place it far back on the baby’s tongue. 
Iknvders for older children can be covered below and 
abin'e by jam or jelly (guava, red currant), or glycerine. 

A feverisli child should have its dry mouth moistened 
by a teaspooiiiul of distilled, or boiled water, before 
giving it any medicine at all, and always a drink of 
water, or a wash out of the mouth with a swab of 
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wool, is very grateful to the child after it lias taken 
medicine. 

A, pinch of salt in the mouth before taking cod liver 
oil disguises the taste ; castor oil is host given shaken* 
up with a little hot milk, and a pinch of bicarbonate 
of soda may be added. Extract of Malt is to be given 
in the same way stirred into hot milk ; quinine powder 
is taken easily if mixed witli pure glycerine or honey. 

Medicines should never be mixed and prepared in 
front of a child ; it is best to bring the draught ready 
poured out in the glass, and let it be drunk down 
without delay. The wise mother will accustom the 
older children to have their throats examined 
occasionally, and touched with a earners hair brush 
dipped in syrup. 

Early Signs of Disease. 

The mother usually knows by instinct when her 
little one is . out of health, — though if asked, she may 
not be able to say wh}^ she holds such an opinion, 
^'et there are certain slight points indicating the 
approach of disease which a mother may not Motice, 
unless she has been taught about them and is on the 
watch for them. If these warning signs are missed, 
the infant may be in a condition of danger before the 
mother has realized that it is even ill. 

Some signs of disease have been already pointed out ; 
the alterations in the stools passed by the baby 
suffering from indigestion, the distended, or flattened 
abdomen, the depressed fontanelle (the opening in the 
front of the skull), are all very iniilortant as showing 
ill-health in the young child. 

The aldn instead of feeling cool, soft and moist, is 
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dry, liot, liJirsli, jiikI inelastic; the mouth also will be 
dry, }U)d I ho tongue red, or else furred. 

Tli(‘ poHi/lnif in which the child lies should also^tell 
finudi. 

If in pain Iroin indi^^estion, it will be on the back or 
side, and suddenly draw up the knees, accompanying 
the moveme nt witli a cry of pain, at the same time 
drawing the lips apart till the gums or teeth are shown. 
Afhjr the- spasm has passed oil, the babe relaxes its 
limbs, and lies (juiet till the colic returns. 

Thorci is more serious disease when the child lies 
on its back, with the knees drawn rigidly upon the 
ahdoriKMi. 

Thn'atened <*onvulsions are shown by a head rigidly 
drawn hae-k, and stillness of one arm or leg, while the 
chikl catches the breath and rolls the eyes just before 
the lit. I’ain in tlie head is early shown by a contracted 
brow, which is unnatural in a child exce 2 )t as a momen- 
tary thing. 

Th(‘ cfnsi are (‘arly indicated by three or* 

four signs. Tliere will be an increased rapidity of 
breathing -from 20 to 10 or 50 in a minute— the chest 
walls and ribs moving much more than they do in the 
healthy infant. The nostrils, too, move (piickly and 
forcibly, and an' often drawn upwards. The hand laid 
gt'iiilv on the chest may feel the phlegm, or the 
s(H‘rction of early bi’onchitis, moving with each 
insjaration. 

If a child has caught cold and becomes hoarse, or 
has a rough loud cough, the mother should beware of 
rrouji, which otu u •ioll \vs a common cold. Again, a 
sudden, loud, brassy ” cough beginning during sleep, 
or at any time in the day, and repeated at short 
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intervals, will ofteaii end also in the child being unable 
to breathe properly, and it may be too late to save it 
when^this form of croup is at last recognized by the 
mother. The moment that the single, ringing, repeated 
cough is heard, a doctor should be summoned and 
treatment should begin. 

The iilevp will often be restless, and broken by start- 
ings, grinding of the teeth, and sudden awakenings, 
when the child will scream with fright. 

These signs are common both in indigestion, early 
brain disease, and the various fevers, and must not be 
neglected. In any disease, a child will often refuse to 
be put to sleep in its cot at all. 

A watchful mother will not omit to notice other 
little signs ot ill-health, such as lack of appetite and 
good spirits, listlessness in playing with toys, the 
infolding of the thumb into the palm of the hand, the 
loss of desire to crawl or stand, the fre(iuent raising of 
the little hands up to the infant’s head, showing pain 
or discomfort thoixi, and so on. 

Again, she may note the little one has irritation of 
the vulva, or corresponding parts in the boy,- -wRich 
leads to rubbing them, and this may lay the foundation 
of a bad habit that ruins the whole life. The cause of 
this may be a chafing of the skin by want of care in 
bathing with hai d water, or in not applying the nai)kin 
properly. “ Pin worms ” in the rectum will also cause 
the same irritation, and should be treated without loss 
of time. 

Does the task of careful child-study and management 
here set forth seem too difficult for any young mother ? 
Let her remember that in training the young infant 
she will be learning many lessons herself ; that each 
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IcHsoii SO learnt strengthens her for the high duties of 
future motherhood, and “ A nation rises no higher than 
its mothers.’' 


J^IiKKDlNG FllOM THE NaVEL. 

awry [)recaiition is taken to keep the navel 
and cord clean and dry from the first, an unhealthy 
condition may be set up, and as the cord separates — 
on about the lifth or sixth day— severe bleeding may 
take place. 

PUuity of powdered boracic acid should instantly be 
dusted on, and ])i essure kept up by a big pad of wool 
liandaged on very tightly. , 

WIkui tlui navel is found, after separation of the 
cord, to be red and inilamed, it is often due to neglect 
and the infection of germs. It is to be washed with 
percliloride of mercury lotion, and dusted with the 
boracic acid powder — after which it must be quite 
covered up by a ‘‘ dressing " of boiled gf^ize and absor- 
Ixuit wo(d. This treatment can be repeated twicd a 
day, and a small dose; of castor oil may also be 
giv(fli. 

After liealing, the nav(*l may yield a little, and pro- 
trude forwards. A large Hat pad of wool dusted with 
zinc powder, and a tight binder over it, must be con- 
stantly worn, and gradually, as the child grows 
stronger, this condition will cure itself. 

from other parts (the nose, vagina or 
bowel) may occasionally occur in tiny infants. 

I f slight, such bleeding need cause no anxiety ; sore 
nipples of the mother will sometimes cause the vomit 
of the infant to contain streaks of blood. 

hen, however, a healthy babe suddenly vomits 
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blood on the third or fourth day of life, passing blood 
at the same time from the bowels, a very serious 
condition exists, and the doctor should instantly be^ 
summoned. Meanwhile the babe must be kept quite 
still in its cot, and given no food ; a warm bath may 
be administered if it seems collapsed, cold and clammy. 

Convulsions. 

A child may get convulsive fits even before it is a 
day old, but usually such fits are merely due to pres- 
sure on the head during birth ; they will soon pass 
off by themselves, if perfect quiet is ensured, and the 
baby’s bowelc relieved by enemas. 

Fits which commence later on are usually due to 
indigestion. In many infants the stomach and bowels 
are very sensitive, and the contact of food excites at 
once vomiting and griping, until these organs have 
learnt to perform perfectly their complicated functions. 

^ The baby catches its breath, becomes pale and dusky, 
then blue in colour, while the eyes roll upwards 
showing the whites. The fit has now commenced. 

The hands are tightly clenched with the thumb 
inside the Jimjers ; twitching of the hands and face, 
and then of the other muscles comes on, and the 
breathing becomes difficult. As the attack passes off, 
the baby falls at once into a sound sleep as if exhausted. 

Besides irritation of the stomach, high fever, worms, 
or the eruption of a tooth, may excite a fit in some 
children who inherit a sensitive nervous system. 

The “ rickety” child is. specially liable to get con- 
vulsions; in fact, all other causes are secondary to 
this one. It is, in fact, the hottle-fed hahies who ehiejiii 
(jet convulsions, and one of the first points is to revise 
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the diet of any child who appears •inclined to con- 
vulsions. 

, A wet-nurse should be obtained, but if tliis is quite 
im 2 )ossi])le, tlien the food must be simply milk, very 
much diluted with barley-water, or lime-water, accord- 
ing to the age; or one of the special diets mentioned 
under artilicial feeding may be tried. 

The bowels should be kept freely open by enemas, 
if necessary. 

During the.///, give a bath of hot water at 105^ F., 
containing a tablespoonful of Scrubl)s’ ammonia, or of 
mustard, mixed with it. 

While in the bath, give an enema of*warm water 
to remove any irritating contents of the bowels. On 
nunoving from th(‘, hath, j)op the child into bed wrapped 
in a blanket, and put cold wet “cloths ” to the head. 

.Often there will be no further lit, when once the 
cause of the irritation has been removed. 

If th(} fits continue, and there is no d6ctor at hand 
1;0 pr(iscrih(‘, give om^ grain of bromide of potassium 
<lissoJv(id in a little glycerine and water every six hours, 
or two grains for the child who is in his second year. 
This dose may bo repeated once a day until all signs 
of coiivulsions cease. 

In India, convulsions are sometimes due to “heat- 
stroke.” 'rile high temperature is here the exciting 
cause, and a rohl hath must be given instantly, instead 
of a hot one. The infant may be kept up to its neck 
in the cold water for eight or ten minutes, cold water 
being poured over his head ; then it is wrapped in a 
light blanket and laid on a bed in a dark room to sleep. 

The effect of this rc medy is really marvellous ; the 
fever goes down at once,^and consciousness returns. 
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One or two grains of quinine may be given at once, 
and the infant will fall into a refreshing slumber ; but 
shoifld the fever come on again, no time must be lost^ 
in wrapping the child in a cold wet sheet and keeping 
it in this wet pack ” as long as it has fever. 

In such emergencies as these, loss of time often 
means loss of life, and a mother may have to face such 
a calamity quite alone and unaided, where doctors are 
few and at a distance. 

Severe convulswns occasionally leave slight paralysis 
behind, but with proper medical care the weakness of 
the limbs disappears in a few weeks, and the child 
may grow up strong and straight. 

OlUITIIAJjMIA. 

Intiammation of the eyes may come on within a 
day or two of birth, or at any time if the delicate 
membranes lining the infant’s eyelids are exposed to 
cjiill, or to iilfection of any kind. 

In the slight form, a sticky secretion gums the lids 
together, and the eye shows a little redness. This is 
soon cured by protecting the eye from glare', and 
washing it over several times a day with warm boracic 
lotion — two grains in each ounce of boiled water. One 
drop of pure boiled castor oil should be dropped daily 
into each eye after washing, to prevent the lids sticking 
together. If the eyes need washing more than three 
times a day to keep them clear, a doctor should be 
consulted. 

When the infection has been severe, especially if the 
child is living in unhealthy surroundings, a dangerous 
form of ophthalmia may be set up. One eye only is 
sometimes affected, the lids and whole eye becoming 
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very red and swollen. A thick discharge is poured 
out which may become pent up under the lids, and do 
f great harm to the eye, unless it is opened constantly 
to let it out. 

The babe should be kept lying on the side which is 
affected, in order not to infect the other eye. 

Every hour at least, the bad eye should be opened, 
and a stream of warm boracic lotion from a jug allowed 
to How freely over it. 

Once a day drop into the eye a tew drops of silrrr 
nitrab* ,solftti(mj eight grains to the ounce. This should 
not be used without a doctor’s orders if advice is 
obtainable, but time is often of great importance if the 
eye is to be saved, and no other medicine is half so 
effectual in stopping the course of this disease. 

Fresh air is most necessary in the treatment of this 
complaint, and the child should lie out of doors all day 
in a verandah shaded from the light — with the eyes 
bandaged up. Other children in the house must be 
kept quite away from the little sufferer, or the disease 
may spread to them. The mother or nurse must care- 
fully wash her hands and soak them in perchloride of 
mercury lotion every time after touching the bad eyes, 
while all wool, or bandages that come in contact with 
them must be burnt without delay, and the bedsheet 
and pillow eases boiled and disinfected. 

Jaundice. 

Another complaint from which an infant may suffer 
within a few Jays of birth is jaundice. The skin be- 
comes yellow^ and the infant is so drowsy that it can 
with difficulty be roused to take the breast. One of 
the causes of such a jaundice is the chilling of the 
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surface of the iie\V-borii babe by a full bath and much 
exposure, directly it is born ; and another is feeding 
with*a bottle (quite unnecessarily) during the first > 
three days of life. 

The only treatment necessary is a small dose of 
castor oil, or better still, half a grain of compound 
rhubarb powder. 

The jaundice will soon pass off as the infant’s diges- 
tion strengthens to its work. 

Jaundice coming on later in the child’s life may be 
of more serious import, and needs to be treated by a 
doctor without delay. 

Thuush. 

This is a very rare complaint in breast-fed infants 
whose mouths are kept clean. 

Small white specks or ulcers arc seen on the tongue 
and roof of the mouth, which becomes so sore that the 
babe may no( care to suck. Dirty feeding-bottles, and 
comforters ” usually are responsible for this disease, 
which in unhealthy babes may spread down all through 
the bowels. 

It may also spread to other children by contact, so 
that every care must be taken to disinfect feeding cups, 
or anything else that is used by the babe. 

Before and after every time of feeding,’ the mouth 
must be swabbed out with wool soaked in boracic acid 
lotion, and then glycerine and borax freely applied 
on the raw surfaces with a soft brush. For severe or 
prolonged cases the best raiiedy is^an application of 
“ Glyco-thymoline ” — one part mixed with two of 
boiled water — painted on in place of the glycerine 
borax. , 
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Skin Rashes. 

Even the youngest babies are very liable to eruptions 
on the skin, which is very sensitive and thin in early 
life. Rrd (fum and other sweat rashes appear within 
a few days of birth, and look like tiny red pimples or 
vesicles on the neck, body and limbs. They are a sign 
that the digestion is disturbed, and that the child is 
ovei’heated. 

The only treatment is a small dose of castor oil, or 
of rhuliarl) powder, and olive oil may be freely rubbed 
into tlie whole skin, before dusting on zinc and boracic 
powder in equal parts very freely. 

A slight change in diet is often useful in any skin 
eruption of infants who are bottle-fed; it has been 
already explained that the breast-fed baby alone ob- 
tains the variety in composition of the milk, which is 
so essential to its proper development. One or other 
of the artificial diets, cream and wliey, or Mellin's 
food, and raw meat juice (according to the age of 
chikj) should 1)C temporarily substituted for the plain 
milk, or otlier food habitually given in the bottles. 

Pricidji heat is the cause of much misery to children 
during the moist heat of the plains, and is largely due 
to overclothing and the amemia to which English 
children are subject. The Indian child, with its bare 
skin kept well oiled, very rarely suffers from this form 
of eruption. 

It appears suddenly in the form of a profuse rash 
of pimples sinTounded by red tender skin, looking like 
measles. These burn and itch like “ nettle-rash ” does, 
and the child soon gets worn out and sleepless with 
the irritation. 
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A change in the diet, the greater dilution of the milk 
with barley-water or whey, very Bcanty light clothing, 
and* anointing the whole body daily with olive oil or> 
cocoanut oil after the bath, will prevent this tiresome 
complaint in many children. Older children should 
be given less Hiiid to drink at one time, even if more 
frequently in small amounts. 

When suffering from prickly heat, the child should 
have baths of oatmeal water instead of plain water 
twice daily, and i\o powders should be used. A change 
to the hills is often necessary, for tlie little one may 
get fever and exhaustion if the prickly heat does not 
yield to treatment. 

in all forms is a very common complaint 
of even young infants, sometimes owing to inherited 
tendencies, or from want of care in bathing, and allow- 
ing the baby’s skin to get chafed or irritated. 

Small water blisters appear first, which break open, 
and their discharge may form crusts on the skin ; this 
becomes irritated, and the child’s scratching increases 
the inflammation. The digestion is usually at fault, 
but in older children eczema may be a sign of weak- 
ness and poverty of 1)1 ood. 

In the trcatmoif of this complaint the diet will first 
need attention ; all starch ij foods and snifar mast he 
stopped. Whey and cream, raw meat juice and egg 
albumen and fruit juice are the best diet for small 
babies. 

The body must not be washed with soap and water. 
Milk, oatmeal water, or better still, ai) egg beaten up in 
warm water, should be used in place of any soap. 

For slight cases, olive oil freely dabbed on with 
absorbent wool, and zinc ointment applied after the 

T 
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daily bath, and two or three times a day, will effect 
a cure. 

If there is great irritation, a doctor should be^jou- 
sulted, and meanwhile the greatest relief is given by 
washing the part with lead lotion several times a day. 

A grain each of rhiibarl) ^^owder and bicarbonate of 
soda daily, cools the blood and clears the bowels ; for 
older children half to one teaspoonful of flowers of 
sulphur daily acts magically. 

The child’s hands should be l)andaged up to prevent 
him from scratching the parts. 

(-iKijiufi at the bends of the joint in delicate children 
is another form of eczema, or it may be clue to care- 
lessness in drying and powdering the skin. Oatmeal 
water should lie used for the bath, and glycerine and 
boracic then applied freely, and gently rubbed on. 

liiul Hiire hKtlarh’H are often caused by acidity and 
flatulence, with green motions and diarrhcwa, due to 
too much sugar or starchy diet. If th^ skin round 
the anus gets sore, no water should be used for washing, 
but l)lenty of olive oil can be used for cleaning it and 
protecting the part. 

The best application is oxide of zinc and castor oil, 
made into a paste and smeared on to the parts con- 
stantly, to protect the skin. Jlut ajiy application will 
be useless while the acid motions continue. 

A variety in diet must be tried, and a small dose of 
castor oil given internally, followed up by one grain 
each of rhubarb and soda every morning. The baby’s 
wet napku's must be removed at once, and washed 
before re applying ihein. 

are common at all ages in India, but especially 
trouble children and even young infants who are kept 
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in the plains durin" the rainy season of the year. 
The food should be carefully revised, and raw meat 
juice or raw eggs added to the dietary, if there is any* 
poverty of blood. 

It is almost impossible to stoi)a boil from developing 
when once it has started as an inflammation around 
a hair gland. Poultices of cold boracic lotion kept 
constantly applied for 24 hours, or ])ainting the 
inflamed part with collodion," or tincture of iodine, 
may in rare cases^ stop the course of the boil, and they 
do relieve pain. Internally, a dose of castor oil, 
followed by a tonic medicine, such as Eowler’s solution 
of arsenic (one drop twice a day after food), and cod 
liver oil will do more than local applications in these 
cases. If the boils ripen, they should be opened with 
a clean needle, or may need to be lanced, and the core 
removed, a boracic fomentation being a])plied. 

Netth'-rash is another eruption connected with indi- 
gestion. It consists of raised patches, white or red in 
colour and very irritable, which break out over the 
whole body quite suddenly. ^ 

It may cause great alarm to the mother, but is easily 
cured by a dose of compound rhubarb powder and 

liquid magnesia," while a tepid bath containing 
oatmeal water, or a tablespoonful of bicarbonate of 
soda, promptly relieves the itching. The whole rash 
should disappear within two days from its first 
appearance. 

Rimjwoym may be caught from older children, as 
it is very infectious ; it tends to destroy the hair in 
patches. 

First there will be an irritable round 2 )atch on the 
head or body, red in colour an^ scaly, which will spread 
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to other parts of the body unless treated immediately. 
If oil the scalp, the hair must lie shaved closely, so that 
•fresh patches may at once become visible as they appear. 

Each patch should be instantly painted over with 
tincture of iodine twice a day, the moment it appears. 
If this does not cure, and the patches spread, the 
glycerine of carliolic acid, weakened l)y diluting with an 
(Mlual part of pure glycerine, is an excellent application. 

A very large eruption of ringworm on the body in 
neglected cases will be best treated, by the oleate of 
mercury, rubbed thoroughly in with a piece of lint 
each night, and the part can be constantly washed 
with perch lor ide of mercury lotion. • 

may result from a severe attack of ring- 
worm, 01 * may be merely a sign of debility in the child 
as in tlui adult. 

To promote the growth of hair, the following lotion 
is very useful rubbed at night over the head. 

Olive oil ... ... on^ ounce. 

€ 

Tincture cantliaridis ... half an ounce. 

Spirits of rosemary ... one ounce. 

^'kiu de (k)logne . . . half an ounce. 

Tincture capsici . . half an ounce. 

Or vaseline may be rubbed daily into the scalp. 

A good face cream for pimjdes, redness, etc., is the 
following — 

ITecipitated sulphur ... two drms. 

Tincture of witch-hazel ... half ounce. 

Lanoline ... ... ... four drms. 

Pure locoa-ipit oil ... one ounce. 

Attar of roses ... ... three drops. 

Rub in each night, after steaming the face without 
drying it. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

AILMKNTS OF INFANCY COlltUlUrd, 

Digestive Disorders — Flatnleiico and Colic -Vomiting — Constipa- 
tion — Green Diarrlnea -Acute Diarrhcea — Chronic Diarrha'a. 

Thesk are so commonly the result ol errors in diet 
and of chill, that it can truly be said that they are 
largely preventij)le. Even a baby nursed by his 
mother does not escape from mismanagement, for who 
does not know of mothers who liave worn themselves 
out by to(5 frequent nursing, and brought their 
children to much the same condition ? Some mothers 
think that they must go on feeding the child when- 
ever it wakes or when it cries, when it sleeps and 
when it frets, when it has “ wind ” or colic ; and if 
really ill, they feed it all the more ! 

, If patent toods and cow’s milk are being used, these 
are often given too strong, too often, or in too large 
quantity, or the foods are of the wrong kind. 

OnT-foeduKf therefore is a great danger, and often 
leads to most serious results. The infant’s digestive 
organs can only deal with a certain amount of food, 
and any suridus remains to ferment, and irritate the 
stomach and lK)wels. 

In bottle-fed babies the hard curd of the cow’s milk 
is especially irritating, and too often germs introduced 
with it attack the bowels, and cause acute diarrluDca or 
dysentery, the whole curd coming gradually away. 
Hence, it has been truly said of these cases that a 
child may be starved with its stomach full,” if tlie food 
is of wrong quality or indigestible. 
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Here it is often necessary to stop ftll milk food for 
a few days, until the offending curd has been got rid 
tff, and then the feeding must be started on fresh &nd 
wiser lines, with j^erfect regularity both of time and 
amount. 

The best temporary diet to give is equal parts of 
whey {ind barley-water, beginning with a table- 
spoonful of each, or a teaspoonful of raw meat juice in 
two tablespoonfuls of barley-water; egg albumen, or 
pure “ egg diet ” may also be tried • 

This danger, of over-feeding infants, must not be 
alloweBd to overshadow the great danger of running to 
the opposite extreme. • 

I ’ndrM‘('i‘di}ui is quite common among mothers who 
belong to the number of those faddists who advocate 
the undei’-feeding of older people, the “ no breakfasts,'’ 
‘‘no meat,” “all cheese” cranks. Thus, Budin’s 
method of weighing a babe after each meal and 
limiting the food to one-tenth of weighf of child iiii 
21 hours, has resulted in many victims, and led to the 
protest of 1 )r. ^ ariot (of the Infant-Consultations, 
Paris) which runs, “ Let the child on the hvcant drijih 
accord intf t<> its ajtjicfitc,^' 

An und(*rte.d baby suffers acutely, is constantly 
fretful, peevish, listless, sucking its little fingers when 
not actually crying, and it does not gain the proper 
amount in weight. The lips and mouth are usually 
dry, or oxen cracked, and the skin of the body 
shrivelled and dry, having lost its supple, velvety, 
elastic feel. 

Such a child sucks ravenously at the bottle or the 
breast, but is soon hungry and crying again. If the 
thermometer is put into ^he rectum, the temperature 
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is found to be e, little raised above normal, and the 
child is always restless at nights, and sleeps badly. 
In <this condition of the child there is somethin^^ 
wrong with the cpiality or quantity of the milk or other 
food. 

If breast-fed, the mother’s diet should be enriched, 
and she should give up all exercise, or best of all Htat/ 
in hod for a few (lays. A cold babe sucks feebly, so 
the weakly child must be kept warm, and encouraged 
to suck at the l^^’east till it is omplUuf which assures 
that the amount of milk secreted will increase. Or if 
too feeble, the breast-pump may finish the work. It 
is the force'*of a child’s sucking regularly that stimu- 
lates more and richer milk to How ; hence it is a fatal 
mistake to fly to artificial food at once, and so diminish 
the child’s feeble appetite, thereby ensuring still less 
milk being secreted in the breasts. Patience, and 
long perseverance, will overcome the difliculty, often 
^great at lirsl;. One method of meeting it is to borrow 
a healthy vigorous babe from a friend, wliich by 
sucking strongly at the dryer breasts, will cause them 
soon to flow freely, and by the end of 7 or S days, 
there is an ample flow for the weaker child, who mean- 
while can have the opposite breast offered him. 

It cannot be too often repeated that the greatest 
reason why mother’s milk is apt to fail and disperse 
far too soon, is the amount of exercise, and of going 
out to night entertainments, that modern mothers 
indulge in, when they should be living a very quiet 
life indeed, vegetating -mentally and physically, in 
order that their chief strength may be devoted to 
nourishing the child at the breast. 

In India the mother takjs even more exercise than 
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hIi (3 would do at home, and her breast milk often needs 
to he supplemented by two or three bottles a day after 
the first four months. Or, one ounce of barley-water 
and cream, or whey and cream, in equal amounts, can 
well lie given just before two breast feeds. 

J^otile-fed baliies will often improve greatly if the 
milk is strengthened by the addition of white of eggs, 
whey, or a tiny proportion of ^rellin’s food after the 
first three months. Such an occasional change in diet 
is very useful for tiding them over slight digestive 
ups(it, and all young children thrive best on a varied 
»li(‘t. 

A pinch of salt helps the food to assimilaie, and may 
wt‘11 h(5 added to each bottle for delicate children. 

FliATL fiKNCK AND COLIC. 

•If curd or undigested food remains in the stomach, 
it will ferment, and much gas is given off which dis- 
tends tlu^ bowels. Tlie abdomen beconieS blown out,, 
and the pain causes the knees of the infant to be 
drawn up in order to relax the muscles. The child 
gives sudden sharp cries of pain, and becomes blue 
about the lips, or in bad cases may get a convulsion. 

A slight cas(‘ is soon relieved by a warm-water 
enema, gently rubbing the abdomen with oil, and a 
dose of dill water by the mouth. 

In breast-fed babies, the flatulence is sometimes 
due to the mothei’ s milk being poor in quality, so that 
the infant's stomach remains empty, and tills uj) with 
gas. Here ih«‘re jn-obably is need for the mother’s 
milk to be supplemented by two or three bottles a 
day, of whey and cream, or other food. The mother 
must rest and take a richer diet. 
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Again, the lower half of the body and the abdomen 
requires more protection from chills than the head and 
upptA' part of the body. Wet napkins left on wilN 
cause colic by chilling the abdomen, and besides wear- 
ing the woollen ‘‘binder,” a babe wlio is subject to 
colic should wear a pair of long drawers, tied up below 
the feet by a running tape. 

The severe flatulence and colic duo to wrong feeding 
may often be entirely [)revented, by regularity in the 
amount and timc^ of the feeds, hi/ Icsscnini/ the sni/ar 
and starch ijiren in each feed, and by altering the diet 
and varying it from time to time. 

Half to one teaspoonful of best olive oil (“salad 
oil”) may also be given daily to a baby who is liable 
to these attacks, or a change to a “ whole-milk ” diet, 
with Extract of i\Ialt, may be tried. 

During the attack of colic, the first thing is to get 
rid of any irritating food in the stomach by giving 
hqli to one tejtspoonful of castor oil emulsion, repeated 
every two hours up to three doses. A small cmema 
of warm water should also be given at once, ant]^ the 
baby’s pain may be relieved by laying it face down- 
wards ovei’ a hot-water bottle, and by rubbing tlu^ 
abdomen with oil. 

No milk should be given for at least. ‘21 hours ; 
barley-water and white of egg, or whey and barley- 
water, two tablespoonfuls every three or four hours, 
sweetened with grain of Saccharine, will be suffi- 
cient food while the stomach is irritable. 

Vomiting. 

Owing to the infant’s stomach being at first rather 
like an upright tube, vomiting takes place very much 
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more easily than in adults, and with little straining 
or distress. 

Some infants always bring up a little excess of the 
milk after each feed ; just when the stomach contracts 
to expel the air swallowed with the milk. It is enough 
to sit up baby for a few moments after each meal 
supporting the back and head firmly ; this gets rid of 
such “ wind ” the more easily. 

Dandling and playing with an infant just ^fter a 
meal induces vomiting of this kind, (w: the child drinks 
too rapidly as well as too much. 

The mother can easily regulate the flow through the 
nijiples by her lingers, or the hole in tlld teat of the 
bottle may lie made very small for “ greedy babies 
who drink too fast. 

Ex(i(iSH of fat and cream in the mother’s milk causes 
vomiting in the first few weeks. It is a good thing in 
these cases to draw off a teaspoonful or two of milk 
from the nipples with a breast-pump, anfl also give the 
babe a teaspoonful of lime-water or of plain distilled 
watiy.’, just before putting him to the breast. 

In llatulence and colic, the whole feed may be 
suddenly shot up soon after drinking. The babe did 
not need the meal, and nature takes this excellent 
method of disposing of the useless milk. 

The flatulence should be treated, and no cow’s milk 
given. If at the bieast, the milk may be diluted as 
above described, and only small feeds given for 24 
hours. 

In severe vonvting of sour curds, the stomach must 
have eight hours of perfect rest ; only plain distilled 
water, or barley-water made rcrt/ weak by dilution, 
can he given to assuage the thirst. A teaspoonful of 
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castor oil must at once be administered, and then two 
grains of bicarbonate of soda dissolved in a teaspoonful 
of difl water every tw^o hours, will be found. comforting 
to the stomach. 

It is very necessary for a mother to watch carefully 
and check any tendency to vomiting in her baby, lest 
it become a habit. If the child does not appear to 
suffer at all in general health, but puts on weight 
and flesh each month, the vomiting which occurs only 
after food may bo regarded as a ‘‘ safety-valve,” and 
she need not get anxious. The vomiting of a breast- 
fed babe may even be due to underfeeding, disappear- 
ing when it receives enough food at each meal. 

(lironic romitinrf is very serious and usually means 
that the child’s food is unsuitable. The child wastes 
and becomes feeble and exhausted, while one food 
after another is tried for a few days, and given up in 
turn. A doctor should be consulted in every case of 
vomiting in infants, in order that such a condition 
may be prevented. 

A wet nurse is the most important item in the treat- 
merit, and must be obtained as soon as possible. Her 
milk may have to be drawn off with the breast-pump 
at first, and diluted with distilled water (half and half) 
before administering it to the babe with a, spoon. 

In these cases of severe or chronic vomiting the child 
must never be given food from a bottle, but should be 
fed very slowly, drop by drop, from a spoon. 

Till the wet-nurse is obtained some one food should 
be chosen, such as “ white wine wbey,” or albumen 
water, raw meat juice well diluted, or peptonized milk, 
and one to two teaspoonfuls at a time only given to 
the child. 
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Tlie mother should remember thait one teaspoonful 
Maincd is better than three or four taken, but never 
• absorbed, and that much patience and hopeful* per- 
severance will win their reward. The mother should 
eschew all medicines for the child, except when ordered 
by the doctor, but can rub the whole child all over 
with olive oil twice a day. 

Constipation. 

Mven breast-fed babies get very*constipated from 
tinui to time unless watched, but bottle-fed babes suffer 
the most, and premature infants are very troublesome 
in this respect. * 

The commoiu'st cause is the hick qf Jut in the food 
giv(‘n, and hence such a tendency can usually be 
combated by the addition of cream, or of olive oil, 

' to the dietary. 

All drugs should be avoided, at least in the first 
years of childhood. If the olive oil is tiot suflicien,t, 
then an occasional small enema, either of water 1-2 
ounc^is, or of glycerine one teaspoonful, will succeed 
best. 

Meanwhile the diet can be revised, and a litUe 
rurichf trunl. 

A pinch of Mellin’s food in two or tliree bottles each 
day, or a t(‘aspoonful of pure malt extract (Kepler’s), 
are also useful when the stools are hard and lumpy, 
and covered with mucus. 

Barley-water in place of lime-water should be used 
for diluting Mie l^iUles, and the infant should be given 
plenty of water to drink, particularly in the dry or hot 
parts of India. The babe may be given eacli morning 
one or two teaspoonfuls^of^ orange juice, well diluted 
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with barley- watoi-. Often by these means the trouble 
is overcome without having to resort to a single dose 
of ntedicine. „ 

If any is needed to clear away a great accumula- 
tion, the safest to use is the “ fluid magnesia,” one 
teaspoonful, repeated if necessary. 

If the liver is not acting, as a result of chill or lack 
of fat in the diet, the stools are hard and white in 
colour, or pasty and greyish. The compound rhubarb 
powder, 2 or 8 .grains, followed by a daily dose of 
“ fluid magnesia,” will soon put the matter right, but 
also less milk food is required for a day or two. One 
or two of 'the bottles may be omitted, and others 
replaced by whey and barley-water, or albumen water. 

In India, a baby's constipation sliould never be 
neglected, for dysentery frequently follows on a 
chronic constipation. The mother should see that 
each day shows a thorough evacuation of the bowels. 

For older •children, plenty of fruit and vegetal)les, 
and chewing their meals very slowly, are the best pre- 
ventives of chronic constipation. They too should 
not be drugged, but by varying the diet, giving them 
oatmeal porridge two or three times a week, and the 
“ stewed figs in olive oil ” mentioned in Part 1, a fi’ee 
daily evacuation can be ensured. 

An occasional soap or glycerine enema nniy also l)(i 
administered. 


(fUEKN J)lAJlIUI(KA. 

Even healthy babies will occasionally pass loose green 
stools, but so long as these are not very frequent, and 
the child continues to gain weight, no anxiety need be 
felt, though the infant must }^e carefully watched. 
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Every change in the weather may be thus retiected 
in some children, especially at the changes of seasons in 
^spring, at the btiginning of the “ Kains,” or of wiKter. 

Indigestion, colic and llatulence may also result in 
loose green acid motions, by which the otfending 
matters, or irritating curds, are expelled from the 
bowel; probably too much sugar or starch is being 
given the child. 

Dirty “ comforters ” and bottle teats are perh^ips the 
commonest causes of this form of d;arrha3a in India, 
where rubbeu' materials cannot possibly be kept free 
from germs without constant care. 

Again, lumpy greenish motions, hard 4)r pasty, are 
due to lack of cream and fats in the diet ; even breast- 
fed babes will thus suffer, if the mother’s milk is too 
poor in criuim. Slight attacks of this “ green 
diarrluea " are often attributed to teething, and 
mothers hesitate to check it, with the old idea in 
tludr minds that “ it helps the teeih to come 
through.” 

In India, however, it is never safe to neglect a diar- 
rluea! nor to let the habit of looseness be formed in a 
child. 

’rvcutmcnt, - At the very beginning half to one tea- 
spoonful of “ castor oil emulsion ” should be given, 
and the child must be kei)t quiet, lying in his warm 
cot between hot bottles. 

If bottle-fed, the diet should be altered; the bottles 
may be given more diluted, or may need to be 
strengthened by ^the addition of half a teaspoonful 
of Melliirs food, or ol cream to each, while less sugar 
is to be added, or the bottle sweetened with Saccharin 
only. In some of these cases a change to ‘* whole 
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milk” undiluted^ and given in tiny doses at first, 
proveSj^very beneficial. 

If^there is colic and fiatulence, a teaspoonful of lime-, 
water may be given before each feed, and citrate of 
soda added to the bottle. 

Breast-fed babies rarely suffer from this complaint, 
unless the mother’s milk is deficient in cream. 

Want of care in washing the baby’s mouth and the 
nipples every time he feeds, is sometimes responsible, 
so cleanliness in these matters, and the avoidance of 

comforters ” or dirty rubber rings to suck, will soon 
make the stools normal. 

The mother should go to bed for a few days and eat 
a richer diet of eggs, fish, cheese and vegetables to 
improve her milk if it is poor. 

AeUTK ]')IAJ111H(KA. 

In infants this comes on very suddenly as the result 
of indigestiorf, chills, or irritating germs in the food. 
If not treated at once, the little one will soon become 
exhausted, with cold hands and feet, a sunken abdomen, 
and the ‘‘soft spot” on the toj) of the head depressed. 
Much vomiting and restlessness frequently accompany 
the passage of motions containing sour smelling curds, 
or offensive green or watery stools. 

Now, no one can tell whore this state of things will 
end, and the mother must lose not one moment in 
sending for the doctor. Too often, however, she is out 
of reach of skilled advice, or there will be delay in 
obtaining it, and she musk trust to herself alone. 

In any such case, one small dose of castor oil may 
be given, or repeated half-teaspoonful doses of the 
castor oil emulsion every three hours. 
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All (nvlinary milk food is to be stopped, and a few tea- 
spoonfuls of som(3 food that can be rapidly absorbed 
, given instead. Such foods are — whey and barley-wAter * 
ill e(|ual parts, albumen and water, raw meat juice or 
chicken broth, given very diluted, /.c., in the proportion 
of one teaspoonful to one ounce of distilled water. 

Tn the, worst cases, one teaspoonful of such food every 
half hour or mori} is all that can be retained, and some- 
times only plain boiled or distilled water contain.hig two 
or three dro])s of brandy must be given every hour. 

When exhausted by several hours of purging, a hot 
mustard bath will often revive the infant; but the 
child must not he kept in longer than 5 xiiinutes, and 
should then be quickly dried and wrapped up in warm 
llannels, with hot-water bottles in his cot. 

An enema of warm water may also be slowly injected 
into the bowel from a fountain syringe, the child lying 
quietly on its back. Six or eight ounces will ))e suffi- 
cient for an infant under six months, but older children 
luMielit from a pint being injected. 

As the diarrhma ceases, the ordinary milk food 
shourd only be returned to very gradually, and if some 
looseness continues, half to one grain of Dover’s powder 
given twice a day is very useful. Or one grain each of 
bismuth and of salol may b(‘ given for offensive loose 
stools so common in the hot weather. 

On the other hand, acute diarrluea is often followed 
by constipation, which can best be met by careful 
dieting, giving a little malt extract in the bottles three 
limes a day, aial^ plenty of olive oil, both internally, 
and rubbed on the abdomen. 

* The barluy. water for use in diarrlio?a should be made by bring, 
ing the barley just to the boil, gind^ straining off the water quickly. 
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'Chronic Diarrhcea. 

h\ spite of every care, it happens sometimes that an 
attack of acute diarrhoea ends in a persistent loose- 
ness of bowels which is most difficult to cure. All food 
appears, to ferment or disagree, four or five ^reeii or 
pasty whitish stools are passed daily, and the infant 
shrivels up till he looks wi/ened and old. 

The^ youngei’ the babe the more serious is this 
condition. If a diarrhoea persists, it is sure to be 
due to — 

(1) Unhealthy surroundings or bad air. 

(2) Unsuitable diet. 

(8) Something wrong with the infant himself. 

Malarious and unhealthy districts or houses provide 
a large number of such cases. 

Again, the mother may have taken endless precau- 
tions, and yet the food is found to be not well adapted 
to this partic^ilar infant. 

Children with a. tendency to rickets, and those 
inheriting a feeble digestion, will often suffer from 
this chronic form of diarrluea. Drinking or eating too 
(juibkly, and overfeeding also, often end in colic and 
chronic diarrhoea. 

Treatmi'nt , — Drugs and medicines are of little use, 
without the careful dieting and nursing whicli only a 
mother can give. 

A icct-nume AiouUl hr ohtainrd If poasihlr^ or the 
child put on to the same light well-diluted foods as 
prescribed for acute diarrhcea. 

All milk and patent ” foods must' be entirely given 
ui), and only very small quantities of the food chosen 
may be given, regularly at two hourly intervals, night 
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and (lay. For a baby three months o),d, three to four 
teaspoonfuls may be given very slowly; at six or 
^eight months old, one and a half to two teaspoonfuls 
every two hours. 

The bal)y’s diet should not be changed every few 
(lays ; it is not only useless but harmful to fly from 
one food to another ; in such cases patience and per- 
severance will tell in the end. If the stools become 
thicker, and less watery and light in colour and the 
child begins to put on weight, a very little peptonized 
milk may be added to any of the digestible foods, and 
given two to four times a day. 

Lime-water seems sometimes to increase a chronic 
diarrlKca, so must not be given. 

Iflio only drug whicli benelits the child is “ castor oil 
emulsion,” half to one teaspoonful three times a day. 

A tliorougli change of climate is a necessity in bad 
cases, and a daily warm-water enema given gently, is 
always useful, and must not be omitted. , 


CHAPTER Vn. 

THU IIYOIBNK OF (IIILDIIOOI). 

Nursciy lloutiiu; -Diet —Drinks — Sleep and Rest — Prosli Air and 
Light Exoirisc -(jlotliing — The Bowels — -The Bladder — The 
Pcrmaiieiit Teeth— -School Hygiene — Heals — Sleep — ^Hental 
Training. 

NriisKiiY Routine. 

In considering the management of childhood when 

... 

in fancy is past, we shall be learning how to build on 
the foundations which have already been laid, for good 
or evil. 
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It is now mor<d than ever important to make some 
simple^ rules for the daily life of the child, and keep 
striofcly to them at all times. This cannot be done if, 
there are constant interruptions to the usual routine, 
travellings to and fro, children’s parties, or much 
coming and going in the house itself. For a child to 
share much in the life of the ‘‘ grown-ups ” around it, 
involve a strain to the nervous system which cannot 
be gained at the time. 

Absolute regularity and punctuality in the times 
for meals, play, bath, bed and sleep are essential, and 
nothing should be allowed to interfere with the fixed 
routine which is found so soothing to children’s neiwes, 
and which they really like and will jealously guard. 

Again, a child should never be hurried over anything. 
Ample time should be allowed for all that has to be done 
in the day ; the child will have to face the bustle and 
wear and tear ” of life quite soon enough. For this 
reason, attendance at Kindergarten or other classes 
should not begin too early ; there is apt to be anxiety 
and strain for the little one in getting him ready in 
time not to be late for school.” 

Tt is well not to guard a child too carefully fi’oni 
injuring itself by continually repressing its natural 
activities, as a nervous mother is inclined to do. The 
child must learn sometimes to direct its own energies 
aright, and must ‘‘ endure hardness ” if it is to reach 
a vigorous development of muscle, nerves and brain. 
-The children of a large family naturally learn valuable 
lessons of self-control, usefulness and unselfishness, 
which strengthen both body and mind. 

On the other haml, too often the only child is 
indulged and shielded, and n^ver learns to overcome 
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obstacles; he goes forth ill-equippod for the battle 
of life, a weakling of little value either to his family 
,or the State. 


Diet. 

After infancy is ])ast, the chikUs food should still 
largely consist of milk and the milk foods ; the greatest 
care is needed when introducing any fresh element into 
the dietary, in case it upsets the digestion. 

In India, where the apiietite of children is often very 
poor and capricious, a strict routine should not be kept 
to. Indeed, there should always be plenty of variety 
jind some surjirises about a child’s meals the element 
of the unknown will interest the child, and help it to 
forget a jaded appetite. 

All meals should be given as before, perfectly regu- 
larly and punctually. 

Children differ much in the time they will take over 
a meal ; some are naturally slow eaters^ while others 
tend to bolt their food without properly chewing it. 
This last is a very bad habit, leading to indigestion and 
early decay of teeth, which indeed require dry food 
to crunch. 

On the other hand, some children will dawdle 
endlessly over meals if permitted to do so. A careful 
mother or nurse will take pains to encourage a child 
who bolts his food to talk, while forbidding conversation 
to the one who dawdles and plays fancifully with his 
food. 

A child must never come to his meals tired out, or 
when only half awake after a sleep. After coming in 
from a walk or \ igorous play, a 20 minutes’ rest should 
be given him in a cool verandah or room before going 
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to a meal ; in all ways the child should bo trained to 
take ^Jis meals seriously, while tliey are made as 
pleasant and attractive as possible. 

The qKality of the food put before children should 
be of the best, tasty, served in an appetizing way, and 
well (but not over) cooked. 

They should never be given “ preserved or tinned 
messes, containing no one knows what remains of dead 
animals, sold under high-sounding titles. Fresh food 
only is suitable for children, and that should be chosen 
according to its nutritive value, and its effect upon the 
digestion and bowels of the child. 

When a cl/ild is indisposed, we should strive earnestly 
not to think instantly of tinned foods, though the usual 
course is to send out at once for half a dozen tins or ])ots 
of various sizes, and feed the unhappy little one entirely 
upon preserved poisons for some days ! The reason for 
this is obvious. \'ery few women have made a point of 
s.tudying the tmtritive and other properties of various 
foodstuff’s, nor do they understand mucdi about pre- 
paring and cooking food to the best advantage. 

Least of all do they know how to prej)are fresh food 
which is suitable for the sick child, such as clear soups, 
chicken and calves’ -foot jellies, purees of pounded meat, 
a good thin custard, or milk puddings- 

Chicken, turkey, pheasant or partridge are the best 
fowls for children to eat. 

The meat for children’s meals must be fresh, not 
twice cooked ; it should be grilled thoroughly, roasted 
or gently stewed, but never fried, leaked, or curried. 
The Lentil (Dal) is a good su])stitute for meat, and can 
be cooked in various appetising ways, such as Dal and 
potato pie, the Dal being firt^ gently stewed in good 
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gravy or meat stock. Or the same Dill rather thick 
(*an be lightly cooked in batter. <• 

• How rarely too are milk puddings made properljy for 
children ! 

No eggs should ever go into them, as these become 
very indigestible by long baking. Kice and other 
cereals need prolonged cooking in order that the starch 
may be thoroughly broken up and rendered digestible. 
The Indian cook, however, likes to save his charcoal, 
and has a rooted objection to any islow cooking, so 
that unless the mother realizes and insists upon the 
importance of it, good food is continually being spoilt, 
and the cliildron’s digestions suffer. * 

A good r/rc pu(UUn(t needs only the rice, milk and 
sugar. 

Enough washed rice is taken to just cover the bottom 
of a pie-dish, which is then lilled up with fresli milk, 
uncreamed. After stirring in 1-2 tablespoonfuls of 
sugar, the pudding is slowly baked in a*“cool'’ ovep 
for at least 2i hours. For the last ten minutes a hotter 
oven^is needed to just brown the top of the pudding. 

Other cereals also, such as Scotcli oatmeal, ground 
maize, semolina or sooji, all need thorough cooking to 
render them digestible and to break up the starch 
granules. 

Whoh uu’dl bread is most necessary for children, and 
can be easily prepared with crushed wheat flour (Ata), 
mixed with an equal quantity of “ Seconds Hour.” All 
that is required to prepare delicious bread and scones is 
some “ Paisley flour ”or baking powder,and a little milk. 

The question of suitable vegetables and fruit for the 
child who is commencing to eat solid food is important. 

To begin with, inealAi potatoes, vegetable mariw. 
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the white part df the caulirtower, asparagus and well- 
cooke^ spinach are useful. For stewing fruits, the best 
are ♦very young tender rhubarb, the pulp of baked, 
apples, apricots, guavas and figs. 

A child’s dislike to certain useful foods is often due 
to lack of experience, and will need combating. ]\y 
patience and persistence day by day, he will learn to 
like green vegetables, oatmeal, and other distasteful 
things. 


Drinks. 

Children must not be stinted of water, especially 
in the dry -•Northern Indian atmospliere. Plenty of 
water drunk between meals is an excellent i)reventive 
of constipation, but there is no need for any water to 
be drunk trltJi meals. 

The dryer the food is eaten, the better masticated 
and more digestible it is 

Lime juic^, tea and coffee, aerated waters, and 
alcohol in any form, are most unsuitable drinks for 
children ; tea is a fruitful cause of lack of slee^hness 
and of refusing tlie mid-day rest so essential to all 
young people. 

Oranffr juke, carefully strained, or apple juke are 
most useful and agreeable to all children. To make 
the apple juice, take a pound of apjffes cut up, and place 
in a bowl with half a pound of sugar ; pour in 2 quarts 
of boiling water and allow it to stand till cool ; then 
mash up the apples, allow all to stand for one hour 
more, and strain. Sick cbildren ca^i drink this with 
advantage and pleasure. Barley-water may be used to 
dilute these and other fruit juices for drinking. Raw 
fruit must rarely be given to qliildren ; plums, apricots, 
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cluirries and gooseberries are especially dangerous ; 
dried figs and prunes are also quite unsuitable. , 

Both stewed fruit and oatmeal porridge act as IKxa- 
tives for the bowels in constipation, but as they chiefly 
act hy merely irritating them, it is not wise to use them 
daily for this ijurpose or tliey soon lose all eftect. If 
much sugar is used with the fruit or porridge, flatulence 
and indigestion maybe set up, by the fermentation of the 
sugar in the stomach, and so they defeat their own ends. 

Children need plenty of yet many have a great 
dislike to it. 

'fhe fresh gravy that runs from a good joint of meat 
as it is first cut into, contains some fat, aftd is readily 
(iaten with mashed potatoes or bread at dinner. Or 
bread may be dipped in fresh hot drippings just off 
the joint as it is being roasted ; good bacon fat will 
usually be eaten with relish. 

Cream may also be gi\'en, with puddings, porridge, 
or in cocoa. * 

Up to ^5 or (J years of age, meat is hardly needed; 
the dietary of the child should chiefly consist of milk, 
“ whole meal ” bread, eggs lightly boiled, oatmeal and 
other grains, vegetables, stewed fruit (never preserved), 
milk puddings. Dal, fish, and good barley or mutton 
broths, and pea- soup. 

After 5 years of age, chicken or fresh mutton may 
be given on alternate days, but care must be taken 
that the meat is of the first quality, tender, and 
thoroughly cooked. 

At the end of the ‘2iid year, the meals may be fixed 
as follows : — 

First comes hreakfast, about 7.30 a.m., or 8 accord- 
ing to the season. 
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At this mea>, the child may have bread and milk, 
“sooii” or semolina, or a large cup of milk with 
bre^d and butter. 

After two hours of vigorous play, a cup of milk is 
usually acceptable, and then comes the midday sleep. 

Dinner about 1 p.m. will consist of fresh gravy with 
bread or potatoes, a lightly boiled egg and bread and 
butter, or a milk pudding made without eggs, and 
plenty of milk to drink (no water). 

The evening tineal about 1.30 p.m. will consist of 
milk with rusks or biscuit food, oatmeal gruel, or 
bread and butter, and jam without seeds. 

After the evening bath, the little one may liave a 
cup of warm milk in bed, before settling to sleep. 

In the 3rd year, vegetables and stewed fruit (as 
above described) may be added to tbe dietary, and in 
some, few cases a doctor will order an occasional meal 
of carefully pounded underdone meat, or puree of 
chicken or ffeh (whiting, haddock, or river fish). 

A careful nurse will discard the “feeder” or bib 
immediately the child can feed himself with a ^poon, 
as this teaches cleanly habits which soon become 
instinctive. 

The test that the child’s food is suitable and is well 
digested, is a steady increase in weight , and develoj)- 
ment month by month. Delicate children should 
always be weighed every week, upon a fixed day, but 
this is hardly necessary in the case of strong healthy 
children. Indeed, the weighing machine may become 
a real nuisance, when tbe* whole hoi\se is upset because 
Baby Xo. 1 has not gained weight! Babies Nos. 4, 5, 
(), and 7 are usually left unweighed altogether. 
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Slekp and Rest. 

Childi-en of all ages need to spend a large parY of 
each day in sleep. We sadly stint our children in 
this, particularly when they begin to attend school. 
Yet a child who is growing and developing normally 
has already a heavy demand upon its resources, and 
school work adds to the strain very considerably. It 
is recognized that the infant and young child needs 
long hoiu’s of sleep ; 14 to lb liours*out of the 24 is 
none too much for the child of four and five years 
of age. 

The school boy needs very little less) twelve to 
fourteen hours should be the regular allowance accord- 
ing to age. Recent experiments made on (Terman 
school children whose mental powers (of attention 
and retention) were tested carefully, i)roved that 
within certain limits, the shorter the hour of actual 
schooling, and the longer the liours of i5leop allowed 
to a cliild, the more satisfactory W(n*e tlie results to 
the teiichers. 

(finite young children and infants may well sleep 
out of doors in the daytime in a shaded verandah, but 
the [)erambulator must not be moved about and 
shaken, or the sleep will be broken and unrefreshing. 

liarger children of four to seven years of age slee^j 
best if put for tlieir midday rest in a darkened room, 
where there are no distractions and no toys allowed. 
This “ rest ’’ should be insisted on even if sleep for- 
sakes them. • 

Children sleep more soundly when put into separate 
beds, and separate rooms also should be arranged for 
where possible. Not enough consideration is given 
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to the evil results, both physical and moral, of crowd- 
ing cjiildren together at night ; they will wake fretful 
am? overstrained, having Revitalized each other, even 
if free ventilation of the room has ensured their not 
poisoning each other also. Cold feet will need atten- 
tion; a hot -water bottle promotes sleep and is a real 
necessity for many children in winter. 

In older children the mental terror of darkness and 
loneliness should never be treated lightly. In this 
case, temporary companionship and a night light 
must always be provided, if the child is to get real 
mental as well as physical rest. 

For childi’en who are always nervous and naturally 
restless at nights, a quick sponge bath of tepid salt 
water at bedtime will often ensure a sound night’s 
sleep. For such children, however, a country life and 
plenty of fresh air are essential, and schooling should 
be begun at the last jjossible moment. Seven years 
of age is quite time enough to allow a child to learn 
reading. Indeed, pictures and other hooks should not 
be shown to young children, whose delicate eye 
■muscles are liable to be overstrained by looking hard 
at" near objects. The excitement of the Kindergarten, 
and of meeting with large numbers of other children, 
causes a very definite nervous strain on infants, which 
often shows itself in later childhood by vai’ious signs 
of nervous debility. 

The most useful and healthful of all early teaching 
is Nature Stmhj, training the child’s eye to observe 
the different trees, flowers, birds, to name, and study 
them. Such oral teaching also trains the memory, 
and strengthens the eyesight instead of weakening it. 

Bedtime should be absolutely regular; bath, the 
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tooth brush, and a cup of warm milk or other food 
given in bed, will make the best ending to a day ^spent 
by the child happily in alternate play in the o^en 
air, rest, and the absorption of plenty of nourishment 
suitable for building up its body hour by hour. 

Th(i restfulness so essential to harmonious develop- 
ment of the brain and body can best bo insured by 
a definit(^ and regular routine, and the avoiding of all 
(Excihiments. , 

/'Vur is the most exhausting thing, possible to the 
little growing frame. One of the best ways to meet 
the fears of nervous children, is for the mother to be 
always ready to reply truthfully and thoughtfully to 
their (jucstions, and they should ])e taught to bring 
every ciKiuiry straight to her. 

A wise mother will never allow her child to sleep 
away from home, with strange bed fellows, who may 
frighten and terrorize the little stranger, or teach him 
(wil habits. « 

Wlien asleei) or resting, a child should be kept 
tiiorou^hly warm, without requiring any heavy bed 
clothing, such as cotton waiol coverlets (risais) or fur 
rugs, which do not allows free evaporation through 
them. Such heavy coverings relax and weaken the 
system ; in w’inter a hot- water bottle is useful. 

The bed clothes should never cover the face, even 
on the coldest night. 

A lire in the nursery to warm the air breathed by 
the child, and if needed, a warm bottle in the cot, for 
delicate children w,ho suffer from cold feet and hands, 
are the best means of preventing chills and chilblains. 
Older children, like infants, can be trained not to 
notice noises when asleej^; and in Indian bungalows 
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it is important ,that the rest of the household should 
not need to refrain from all noises for fear of disturb- 
ing»the sleeping children. * These will not easily awak^ 
if they have spent the day in the fresh air, and have 
also had plenty of rest, so that they are not overtired 
nervously or physically. 

When the crawling age is reached, a large-meshed 
net of twine can be stretched over the top of the cot, 
so tbp-t baby cannot fall over the side and need not bo 
watched. 

Fresh Am and Liout. 

T^hese two priceless things are a necessity for the 
full development of all plants and animals, and e(iually 
so for the young growing child. 

Certainly it is now fairly well recognized that children 
will not suffer if the nursery window is kept 0 [)en day 
and night. Rut the fact that open windows, and sleep- 
ing and livMig always in fresh pure air actually pre- 
vents chills and ‘‘colds” recpures to be insisted on. 
It is certain too that a life lived chielly in the fresh 
air and sunlight is the best preventive of tuber- 
culosis ” (consumption), and of malaria in this 
country. Whether in rain or heat, the child should 
never be confined to a shut-up house. , 

A real nursery is usually an unattainable luxury, 
but the children’s sleeping-room should always have a 
current of air sweeping through it, night and day. A 
shady veranda with a piece of carpet (dhurrie) on the 
floor instead of matting, makes an excellent play-room 
in rainy and hot weather. 

The nursery is not the place for dirty napkins or 
other soiled articles, which^ poison the air at once. 
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Mattings on the floor are also undesirable ; the best 
covering is oilcloth, which is now easily procurable, 
^nd can bo kept absolutely' free from dust by a daily 
wipe over with a damp cloth. The odour of “ 13aby ” 
should never greet the nose as it is put inside the 
door of Babies’ Castle ” ; a peep at the little ones 
should be an unalloyed pleasure, and their rooms the 
sweetest, cleanest places in the house. The tem- 
perature of the rooms in which children chiefly live 
should be steadily kept up to about 65^ F. 


I^XEUCISE. 

l^’rom the very beginning, a child need never be pre- 
vented from attemi)ts at running and walking, always 
j)i*ovide(l it is strong and healthy, and has the desire to 
run about. A rickety child, weak in muscle and bone 
power, will not desire to do so. It has been wisely 
said that the evils that arise from walking— and 
they are many — are due to a rhill, not to the 

child icdlh'iuii."' 

It is quite unnatural for children under seven to 
take walks at a steady pace to any distance. If left 
to themselves out of doors, they will play about, now 
running, now sitting, now skipping, taking just the 
kind of (jxercise which best will develop bones and 
muscles, without overfatiguo of any one set. But the 
last thing a child 'vill do, if left to itself, is to set out 
upon a long walk. 

It is not only the distance children are often taken 
by their elders, buWt is also “ the pace that kills ” ; the 
slowest steps of the adult may hurry the little child, 
and overfatigue it in a very short distance. 

If living in a town, th^ child is best conveyed on 
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pony or carriage to some open gardens, where it can 
get down and play. Kidiug on a pony is splendid 
exe^fcise, especially for delicate children. 

Clothing. 

The clothing of all children should fulfil three great 
requisites — 

1. Comfort and freedom of movement. 

2. Even warmth from the neck to the feet. 

3. Cleanliness. 

Comfort is ensured by having all garments as loose 
as possible, with no tight constricting bands anywhere, 
allowing free play to the lungs and limbs. 

For both girls and boys in the first tliree years of 
life, the petticoat may well be replaced by loose 
bloomers or knickers, for wear in the nursery, and 
when playing and crawling. The fewer garments that 
are worn, the greater the ease and comfort of the child. 

Thin or thick woollen fabrics are best and safest ; or 
thin washing silk may be used for tlie hottest weather, 
provided one thin woollen combination is woi’n next to 
the skin. 

The healthy state of tlie rest of the body partly 
depends upon the proper circulation of blood through 
the feet and legs. In cold weather warm stockings and 
loose shoes and boots, lined with flannel and made of 
the softest leather, are advisable. Sandals may be 
worn only if the feet are protected from injury by 
stockings. 

It must not be forgotten that children’s feet are 
naturally wide at the toes, narrowing to the heel. 
Their foot-gear should always be made to oi’der, 
exactly the shape of the foot. 
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The second requisite, even warmth^ is secured by 
having all garments made in one piece from the neck 
to the knee, with warm stoc?kings below the knee.;. If 
one such warm woollen garment is worn next to the 
skill, it does not so much matter what form the outer 
garments take, so long as they are neither tight nor 
heavy— the worst of faults in clothing for children. 

One of the commonest mistakes is to overload the 
chest, and wrap up the head, while the sensitive hmbs 
are left exposed with the idea of '' hardening ” the 
child. I'neven chilling of the surface of the body 
takes place, and predisposes to bronchitis. The head 
needs, if anything, to be kept cool, though the latest 
fads of the “ no hats, no boots*’ brigade need not be 
followed. The head needs protection botli from the 
sun and from cold winds. 

For girls, tliick stiff stay-bodices ” into which the 
lower garments are buttoned are most unsuitable. 
They prevent evaporation, and act as “ poultices ” to 
the part of the chest they cover. A well- fitting 
flannel bodice acts far better, and can be worn till 
the g\rl leaves school. Or one of the close fitting 
“ eauancipator ” bodices, or other soft substitute i’or 
stays, can be worn. 

Posture in sleep or when sitting, running, standing, 
needs attention ; cat’s back ” develops if a child sleeps 
with high pillows, hunches forwards when sitting, 
pokes its head in running, and so on. 

The “backache" from which so many women suffer 
may be often directly traced to its right cause by 
finding that the muscles of the back are feeble and 
wasted, having been prevented from developing 
through years of girlhoo^ by the use of stays, which 
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impeded their free action. Other evil results of stays 
for growing girls are spinal curvature, from weakness 
of 4he back muscles, and *ana?mia or poverty of blood 
from the lungs being compressed. 

( 'Iratiliness is essential ; the young child should have 
a change of clothing at the least every day, and in hot 
weather twice a day. Soiled wet clothing, if kept on, 
injures the skin, makes it liable to chills and eruptions, 
besides causing the child much discomfort. The 
wardrobe shoujid, therefore, be large, and woollen 
garments, if worn, can be easily washed out at home, 
far better indeed than by the Indian washermen. 

Cold water containing soap-suds should bo used, and 
borax, one teaspoonful to each pint, should Ixi added 
to soften ** hard ” water. The garments are soaked for 
two or three hours in the soap-suds, (luickly rinsed out 
in clean rain-water or a running tap, and dried in the 
sun. This method leaves them soft and unshrunken, 
and does no^» wear them out. 

IhuI-cl()thiN(/ for children should also bo light. A 
woollen combination garment reaching from the neck 
to well below the feet, is the best garmeTit for them to 
wt^ar at night, while light porous blankets, not cotton 
wool ‘‘risais,” should alone cover them. 

TuK ]h>\VEJ.S. 

During the first year of life, the bowels should be 
moved three or four times a day. In the second year 
most children will have two stools a day, and therc^- 
after the bowels may be opened once a day. The 
colour is now darker than in the infant, but the stools 
should not be hard, white or pasty looking ; they 
should be light brown and sqft. 


X 
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The way to avoid constipation and other trouble with 
the bowels, is to insist on all food being thoroughly and 
slowly masticated, to give the child a large variet} in 
diet, plenty of outdoor exercise, a daily cold sponge 
immediately after the warm bath, and see that he 
attends to the bowels regularly at tla* mmr time each 
day. 


Tiik Bladuer. 

All children require to be taught the need of 
I'elieving the bladder frequently and regularly. 

Between three and six years of age, urine should be 
passed at least every three hours in a day, and the 
daily routimi should be arranged so as to permit 
this. 

Weakly children maybe unable to retain their water 
at nights. lied-wetting '' is a tiresome habit requir- 
ing time and patient training to cure; adenoids in the 
throat and the difliculty of breathing associated with 
them, may account for some cases. 

Every child needs to be lifted once or more in the 
night, and there need be no fear that after being so 
roused the healthy child will remain awake; he 
usually falls off to sleep again directly. If, in spite of 
this, he wets the bed, the mother must see that he 
does not lie on his back, and he should live all day in 
the open air, take simple milk food, but without much 
fluid in his diet, and have a daily cold sliower bath of 
salt water, and a rub down witli a rough towel after 
his evening bath. If such simple means prove 
ineffective, and tiie child is 3 years of age, it is no use 
waiting ; a doctor may be consulted. 

Some irritation of the parts, and desire to pass 
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water frequently, may be caused by the presence of 
tiny thread worms” in the lower bowel, or in boys 
by 'the need for circumcision, or by tlie presence ol* 
sugar in the urine (diabetes). Here, tea and coffee also 
cause stimulation and irritation, and are very harmful. 

These matters should be quickly attended to, as the 
handling of the delicate parts will do much injury to 
the rest of the body, and may lay the foundation of 
evil Jiabits which will last a lifetime. The best pre- 
ventatives of suyli tendencies are a healthy outdoor life, 
plain light food without spices or pepper, and the 
daily cold shower bath. 

k'or older children, some wholesome teaching on the 
use of the organs for getting rid of the waste fuel of 
the body should be given, and even young children 
can be told that rubbing and handling the parts will 
make them ill. 

The signs that the habit has been accpiired are that 
the child is >norvous and restless at night, lias a poor 
appetite, has dark signs under the eyes, and seems 
listless and disinclined to jilay with other children, and 
to take exercise. 

'The mother will need to watch closely, and devote 
much time to curing such evil habits, which are often 
acquired quite unconsciously. 

Girls when approaching puberty may suffer from a 
slight discharge from the external parts, which causes 
irritation, particularly in the hot weather. The common 
causes are constipation, and too much sitting over 
studies, and lack of vigorous exqrcise. A girl at 
puberty should not be sitting for hours upon a hard 
chair, bending over her books or sewing. Oatmeal 

water in the bath, in which she may sit for some 15 

> 
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iiiiiiuies, is soothing, and plenty of time should be 
given for sleep, for exercise, and play; the bpwels 
must be kept freely open. 

Tiik Peumanent Teeth. 

These liogin to appear above the gum from the 7th 
year; they gradually rei)lace the first teeth by the 
14th year. 

It is important that they should come through in 
their proper place, and to ensure this; a young child’s 
month slioLild be regularly inspected by a good dentist. 
If the first teeth are forcibly extracted too soon, instead 
of being gradually pushed out by the second teeth, the 
jaw will contract, and the permanent teeth will come 
through irregularly. The first to appear should be two 
double teeth, behind the tempoi’ary ones at back 
of the jaw ; next, the two front teeth of the lower 
jaw, then the corresponding ones of the upper jaw, and 
the teeth on either side of these. " 

Pour double teeth replace those of the first set, and 
then the eye-teeth appear. These often come irregu- 
larly, and, if prominent, the appearance is affected ; the 
child should be taken to a dentist at this time, to have 
any defects remedied before it is too late. By the 14th 
year there should he 28 teeth in the jaws. 

If these are badly arranged the mastication of food 
is interfered with ; but the actual eruption of the 
second teeth does not affect the general system, or 
involve any special tendency towards disease. Some 
hard food, biscuitc or fruit, should be given a child to 
chew at his meals, as this strengthens the teeth and 
helps digestion, causing the saliva to flow. 

The teeth should be cbaned with a soft tooth brush 
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three times a day, tepid water coiitainiiij:? half a tea- 
spoonful of bicarbonate of soda is the best thing to use. 

m 

School HyctIenk. 

In the plains of India the arrangement of school 
hours and the regulation of the amount of study suited 
to each child, j)resents difficulties not realized else- 
where. 

Experiments show that in the liot season a child’s 
rate of growth ,and development may be almost at a 
standstill, while his appetite and energies fail, and 
even bright children will now find their lessons a 
strain. In such cases it is a mistake to press the little - 
ones with lessons, particularly if going to school in- 
volves the children being forcibly woke up from their 
most refreshing sleep in the early mornings. 

For older children, especially the girls, a long morn- 
ing session in school is quite sufficient during the hot 
weather, ami ‘"preparation” at home should be left 
off at this season, so as to allow a long sleep and rest 
at midday. A good meal should come next, and then 
some outdoor games till bedtime. 

’Under 12 years of age, four hours of school work in 
the cold weather and half an hour of preparation is 
quite sufficient ; for older girls one to one and a 
half hours of preparation may be necessary. Parents 
should not forget that for maiiy children “ the half is 
better than the whole” where lessons are concerned. 

Nowadays most children are “ spoon-fed ” ; a large 
amount of predigested mourishm^it is poured into 
their minds all day, one lesson following closely upon . 
another, but they are given littl(‘, time or opi^ortunity 
tor assimilating and digestivg this inental food. Even 
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if such a course caused no strain on the nervous 
system and Imiin, the undigested knowledge is quipkly 
tliscarded on leaving school. ' 

What a child really needs is plenty of leisure to grow, 
mentally as physically, in the knowledge which he has 
gradually accpiired with some effort of his own ; but 
the hurry of modern life has l)een allowed to enter the 
school-room, and instead of being taught how best to 
ac(piire knowledge for themselves, it is crammed ^into 
the children as fast as possible. Far off, indeed, is the 
time when children as they leave school will be of those 
who “love beauty, desire knowledge, need fellowshii); 
who thirst foi* innocent pleasure and make demands.” 

These are too often hurried over or neglected during 
school sessions. 

Every child needs a good breakfast of. porridge or 
bread and milk and an egg, before the long morning 
of work, and to ensure this, ample time is necessary 
after rising. After school, most children'* are ready , 
for a good diinua*, but in hot weather a light lunch of 
milk, yiiddings and stewed fruit, followed by a long 
sleep and rest, is advisable, dinner coming rather later 
in the day. 

Coffee and tea should never be drunk by children 
under 12, nor ever in the evening ; they overstimu- 
late the brain and prevent the child from getting to 
sleep in proper time. Cocoa or milk for supper, and 
plenty of brown bread and butter or jam, are suitable 
for school children of all ages for their last meal. 

• 

Sleep. 

Once more, at the risk of some repetition, I would 
emphasize the need for mcwo sleep for school children. 
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especially in tUe hot season, when all sleep at nights 
is apt to be broken and unsatisfactory. Recent in- 
qifiry * shows clearly that it is lack of proper slet^) 
in childhood and youth which is .responsible for 
the nervous exhaustion “ Neurasthenia ” and general 
debility so common in these days. 

In many homes there is a fixed hour for the children’s 
bedtime, but the elder 07ies at least are often allowed 
to lireak through it for trivial reasons, and the midday 
rest in summey^’ is not insisted upon. “ Six hours for 
work, six hours for play and meals, and twelve hours for 
sleep ” is a good working rule for elder school children. 
A paper by Dr. Acland, to be found in the ‘‘ Parents’ 
Review ” for July, 1005, is worth some study. It is 
entitled “ Sleep in relation to Growth, Development 
and Work.” 


i\[nNTAL Training. 

The mother may do far more than the school teacher, 
in training the baby’s lips to the right use of words, 
and in purity of utterance and speech. 

It has been said that ‘‘ she who moulds the language 
of a child moulds its thoughts also,” and “ thought 
rules the world.” So a mother may well teach her 
children truthful and pure modes of speech, by helping 
them to give accurate descriptions of any event or story 


♦ “ Report of Jntor-Dcpartmontal Committee on Physical Deterio- 
ration,” Vol. I, p. 66. 

In Indian households the children of the family are permitted to 
see and hear everything their'elders do andisay; ovon'the mysteries 
of birth and death are open to their astonished eyes. The sad result 
is that their real childhood abruptly ends at a very early age, and 
there is no doubt that such premature experience of life materially 
shortens their days. 
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that has interested them, and by keeping, a strict watch 
over the subjects of conversation held in their presence. 

^J)iscu8sions al)out money, jfickness, or the sufferinl^s 
of others, are not suitable for children to hear, and the 
words heard perhaps unconsciously by the little one 
may return later, to trouble his mind with shadowy 
fears of pain or mysterious sufferings which may afflict 
him too in the future. For this reason, children after 
infancy cannot be safely left to the sole care of a nq,tive 
servant for even a short time ; though often devoted to 
their charges, tluiy may do them infinite harm by their 
foolish, unsuitable talk, which too often refers to disease, 
demons, and other horrifying sul)jects. 


(JllAPTKU VIII. 

DISK ASKS OF eiriLDlUK)]). 

ItickuLs and Scnirvy -Constipation -Vomiting — Diarrlioja and 
Dysentery -Worms -Protrusion of the Bowel -Prominent 
Al)domen Uiipture -Ucspiratory Diseases. 

W'k have already studied the disorders from which 
young infants suffer, and how best to meet the emer- 
gencies which often arise suddenly in their case. 

The common complaints of older children require 
the same study and consideration if the watchful 
mother is to guard against them. 

Rickets. 

llefore the child has left infancy behind it, this 
disease may show itself by slight signs which should 
on no account be passed* over. It is essentially a 
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disease of bad feeding ; prolonged feeding of a child 
upon^ boiled milk alone, and on starchy Patent ” 
foods, and the lack of fats in tlie dietary, are usuall}> 
responsible for producing it. 

Tliis disease brings in its train a tendency to clironic 
indigestion and diarrluea, to bronchitis, croup and con- 
vulsions, besides leading eventually to bending of the 
bones of the limbs. 

If towards the end of the first year of its life a mother 
notices that the teeth of the child are late in appearing, 
and that the little “ window " at the toj) of baby’s head 
remains widely open ; if the child is restless at niglit, 
apt to thro^\* off the bed-clothes and pers[)ire profusely 
about the head, she may fear lest there are early signs 
of rickets. Often these children are fat and healthy 
to look at, but during the second year of life the 
plumpness — which is oiily a llabby fatness — wears off* 
and they may rapidly waste away to be mere skeletons. 

Any tenderness of the limbs, or dislike to being 
handled when heing bathed and dressed, should also 
awaken the mother’s suspicions ; such rickety children 
are always late in beginning to walk, and should never 
be*preHsed to do so. 

The most important thing when such symptoms are 
noticed is to attend to the diet of the child. Rickety 
children always have troublesome digestions, and so, 
as soon as possible, a doctor’s advice should be sought, 
and carefully followed. 

Plenty of fresh “ whole ” milk and cream, raw meat 
juice and eggs, and the jaice of oraijges or grapes are 
usually prescribed ; -all boiled milk and ‘"Patent” 
foods must at once be given up. 

Cod liver oil emulsion wEh the hypophosphites is 
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quite the most useful tonic, and is usually well 
digested, or cod liver oil with malt is sometimes 
•preferred. 'I’lie child must live all day in the dpen 
air, and wear wool garments from the neck to the foot. 

The best [)reventive of rickets is to feed a child at 
the breast ; it is only the artificially-fed infant who in 
the great majority of cases develops signs of this 
disease. 

ScunvY. 

Signs of slight scurvy often accompany early rickets, 
for l)oth are due to much the same errors of diet, — 
unsuita])le food, boiled and condensed, milk, and 

Patent ” foods. In older children the lack of fresh 
vegetables and a variety of diet may cause an attack. 
A mother may well be startled by the sudden appear- 
ance of such symptoms as swelling of the joints and 
limbs of the child, which are too tender to move, or a 
general swelling and redness of the si^rface of the 
body. The gums too are found swollen, and bleeding 
easily, or the mouth may be sore. A child if not care- 
fully ?lieted in this condition will very soon lose flesh, 
and get pale and wasted looking. • 

The diet should be improved in quality ; fresh (un- 
l)oiled) milk, raw meat juice, eggs, and fruit juice, 
together with mashed potatoes and any other easily 
digested vegetables, are the best remedies for the 
disease. A doctor must always be consulted if 
[)ossible. 

DfGESTIYE DiSOllDEllS. 

There is much greater risk of children past their 
infancy suffering from food disorders and severe 
digestive troubles in IiidiJi than in temperate climates ; 
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slight ailments •or errors in diet often lead to serious 
or even fatal results in the^ tropics when neglected. 

(^oustlpation , — Mothers cannot treat this condition 
too seriously ; the cause should first of all be sought 
for and removed. Temporary constipation, with 
perhaps white liverish motions maybe due to chill, 
or to the eruption of a tooth, but more commonly in- 
digestible food (such as half-cooked porridge) is the 
cause.* A dose of castor oil, followed by an enema of 
warm water is ike best treatment. 

Chronic, constipation may be cured by great 
regularity in the daily habit, a cold douche to the 
body after tfie warm bath, plenty of outdoor exercise, 
and abundance of water to drink hctivrcn men I a. 

Mothers should plan some variety in a chikTs food 
from day to day ; a sudden change in the usual diet 
will often set the bowels working again. Boiled milk 
is apt to “ bind ” the bowels. Half to one teaspoon ful 
of extract of ihalt in it once a day will often counteract 
this tendency ; or a plantain may be peeled, scraped, 
and then mashed down with a little hot milk,-^-and 
given to the child early in the morning. 

The “olive oil and fig” pudding (see p. /18) for 
older children is very useful ; also the juice of moist 
fruits drunk in the early morning. Apricots, pears and 
apples stewed should be taken from time to time. 

Weakly children Avith sluggish livers are habitually 
constipated, and the greatest care is needed not only 
in dieting them, but in keeping them from getting 
chilled or over- tired. Hot- water fomentations to the 
abdomen, which can also be regularly rubbed with 
olive oil, are more useful in these cases. Drugging 
should be avoided except ib the extent of giving 
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them an occasional dose of rhubarb or of fluid 
maj^nesia. 

A thorough change of climate— to the Sea or Hills, 
if not to England — is usually the best remedy for these 
children. 

Indif/t'aiion find vomithuj . — The first thing to do 
when a child has pain in the chest and abdomen with 
sickness or other signs of indigestion, is to put him 
into bed with a hot- water bottle, apply hot fomenta- 
tions if the pain is severe, and give noifood at all until 
the doctor arrives. If there should be griping pains, 
a simple enema, or b to 8 ounces of warm water con- 
taining a tablespoonful of olive oil, may 'be injected 
into the bowel. 

The vomiting of children occurs very easily, and 
may be only nature’s method of relieving the stomach 
of indigestible food. Again, it usually occurs at the 
beginning of an attack of fever, replacing the shivering 
that occurs in adults. It is a symptom also of serious, 
disease', and if prolonged and freiiuent, it may be due 
to dis^jase of the brain or bowels, or show the onset of 
one of the infectious fevers. 

In all cases the temperature should be taken, and 
the little patient kept perfectly (piiet ; a drink of warm 
water containing half a teaspoonful of salt, if given 
early, will help to wash out the stomach quickly. 

Didrrha’d and (\ijsrntcnf require careful treatment 
from the moment of their onset ; in older children, as 
in infants, a slight looseness may become serious if 
neglected. 

The child should remain in bed from the lirst, and 
have a Iluid diet only ; -milk, diluted half and half 
with boiled water or weak bjirley- water, may be given 
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every two houvs. A dose of castor oil, and also an 
enema of warm water, should be given in all cases. 

Ill severer cases and lii dysentery (see p. 82) aU 
milk food must be given uj), and the •child fed upon 
whey, white of egg in water, or other suitable sub- 
stitute. The child should have plenty of water to 
drink, and hot bottles in its bed. 

The only safe drug to give is re])eated small doses 
of castor oil emulsion. If the stools do not soon 
change in colour and become thick and more natural, 
as well as fewer in number, the mother may be sure 
tliat the child is seriously ill. In any case, a doctor 
should always be summoned as early as possible, as it 
is impossible to tell how the diarrluea of a child will end. 

In Chronic Diarr/ora, or even where there is a 
tendency to habitual looseness of the bowels in a child, 
some fault in the general management and surroundings 
may be looked for, — or the condition may be duo to a 
general want of 'Uone” and weakness of the system. 
The diet and hygiene of the child must, therefore, be 
jiow carefully regulated according to the doctor’s 
orders. A change to khigland or to the seaside has 
usually the best result. 

llh/ms* are very common in India. There are three 
kinds which infest the bowels of children : first, the tiny 
white “Thread” or Lhnworm, the larger “Round 
worm” about six or eight inches long, and the 
“ Tapeworm ” which is several feet long. The former 
live only in the lower bowel, so are easily treated, 
but the tapeworm (which consists pf many white flat 
pieces jointed together to form a long ribbon) lives 
high up and is dislodged with difficulty. 

If a delicate child is loxmi to be restless at nights. 
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with a tendency to scratch the anii^, pick at the 
nose, and to wetting the bed, the presence of thread 
worms in the lower bowel ban be suspected, and 'the 
motions must 'b(} watched. A dose of castor oil at 
night, followed by a “ worm powder ” of santonin in 
tlie morning, should be given onli/ ij' trornis are seen. 
Next, they must be washed out of the rectum by an 
enema containing one teaspoonful of salt dissolved in 
five ounces of water. Tliis injection sliould be repeated 
on three or four mornings. 

The ‘‘round” and “tape” worms cause more 
general disturbance; some fever, sickness, colic pain 
in the abdomen, and attacks of diarrh^ea^ and sleep- 
lessness, or even convulsions. If these worms are 
suspected to be present, a doctor must be called in 
without delay. 

The common sources of infection are impure water, 
raw vegetables off the ground, and diseased or half- 
cooked meat. , 

Profrnsiou of the hon el is not uncommon in a hot 
relaxing climate, and also in weak children. Worms 
in the lower bowel, and straining when passing a 
(constii)ated) motion will bring down the bowel outside 
the “ anus.” It will have to be oiled and then 
gently squeezed back again by steady pressure from 
the lingers. 

The child must be made to pass all his motions lying 
down : constipation must be avoided and the buttocks 
can be tightly strapped together to prevent this acci- 
dent recurring. 

Prominent Abdomen. 

A mother is sometimes startled to see her chikTs 
abdomen looking distendfjd and prominent as he stands 
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naked after hisjbatli. This is common in rickets, and 
where there is any enlargement of tlie liver and spleen, 
as happens sometimes afteV malaria fever. ^ 

It does not, however, always imply disease, for over- 
distension from flatulence and bad feeding may he the 
sole cause ; or in weakly children in the plains of India, 
the muscular walls may fail to keep the bowels back as 
they do when strong and healthy. 

It is well to have the child properly examined hy a 
doctor in any case. 

liuptmr of fife hoivrl is caused by a strain which 
forces a piece of bowel out under the skin of the groin, 
where it forms a lump (hernia), which can often be 
pressed back again when the child is lying down at 
rest. In boys who need circumcising, the straining 
to pass their water fre(|ucntly results in a ru 2 )ture. 
No time should be lost in consulting a doctor when 
such a swelling is noticed. It is (piite easily cured by 
an opcratioP) or in very young children a “truss” 
support may have to bo worn. 

DisOKDERS of PiESPniATION. 

In India the sudden changes of temperature are a 
frequent cause of chills, which if they do not result in 
upsetting the digestion, cause severe roldn and rouf/ha. 
These should not be neglected, as worse results may 
follow. A mild purgative should first he given, and a 
hot mustard bath. The child should then he kept in 
bed for 24 hours on a light diet. 

The prevention of such chills Jias already been 
described. It depends chiefly upon the wearing of 
flannel next to the skin, a cold sponge or shower hath 
daily after the warm bath, avd a life lived in the fresh 
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air. If a child is delicate and prone to take cold easily, 
its chest should he daily rubbed with cod liver oil, 
J)ack and front, and cod liv^* oil should also be given 
him to drink in the cold months. 

The rnnf/Jt accompanying cold in the head is easily 
(jon trolled by glycorine or honey, mixed with a little 
lime juice and 10 drops of ipecacuanha. 

(Jough accompanied hy fever, rapid breathing, 
vomiting, or headache is serious, pointing to in- 
llammation of some part of the respiratory tract, 
bronchitis, pleurisy, or pneumonia hegin thus, and a 
doctor should he called in therefore without delay. 

Other forms of cough are the dry “ stonnich ” cough, 
worst at nights, often due to indigestion and constipa- 
tion. A dose of castor oil and light diet soon puts this 
right. 

A roiigli dry hoftrar cough, with a ringing sound in 
it, may end in crou]). 

('nnip . — This disease only attacks young children, 
and is justly dreaded : for in its sudden onset and rapid 
di^velopment it is apt to be <[uickly fatal. What is 
generally known to mothers as “ croup ” is really a 
convulsive spasm of the windpipe, and consists oi a 
sudden attack of noisy breathing with loud “ brassy ” 
dry cough. The breathing rapidly becomes laboured 
and ditlicult ; owing to the spasmodic contraction air 
cannot enter, and the child makes vain attempts to 
breathe. J']ach time a “ crowing ” inspiration is made, 
hut air does not properly eiiter the passages, and the 
(diild dies suffocated. 

.\s a rule, such an attack is preceded hy an ordinary 
cold, accompanied hy hoarseness and a rough dry 
cough, signs which should make a mother very 
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watchful and suspicious of croup; but it may come 
on miite suddenly in the night while the child is 
sounu asleep. ' o 

The first thing to do is to place the child in a very 
hot bath up to the chin for 10 or 15 minutes. It is 
then quickly dried and wrapped in warm blankets. 

A teaspoonful of ipecacuanha wine in a little hot 
water can then l)e given, and repeated till vomiting 
begins. The child may be kept very quiet, with a hot- 
water bottle to keep it warm. 

If the bowels were constipated, an injection of 
glycerine may be given at once. 

After such an attack, a child should be kept in bed 
for three days at least, and be on very light diet. 

If instantly treated in this way, the whole attack 
may ])e over in an hour or two, and there is little 
danger to life. 

Though a doctor should be instantly sent for, the 
mother must , not lose valuable time in waiting for him 
'to arrive, but should put the child at once into the 
bath, meanwhile holding a hot sponge over the 
throat. 

•Another form of the same disease is “ MinnhranouH 
Croup , which also follows sometimes on a common 
cold. This is an inflammation resembling diphtheria, 
and fever is always present, with a hoarse croupy cough 
and much difficulty in bre.athing. Gradually the child 
gets exhausted by its efforts to breatlie, but a fatal 
end does not come with such suddenness as in the 
spasmodic form. 

The child must be kept in a warm moist air ; a steam 
kettle with a little turpentine in the water should be 
kept constantly going near fjie bed. A dose of castor 


Y 
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oil, and the hot bath and other treatment (as above 
described) may be administered by the mother until 
Hie doctor arrives. 

** ChihUcrowmg,'' and attacks of holding the breath, 
are not uncommon during the teething period, and 
may come on without any warning, especially when a 
nervous or delicate child is reproved or gets excited. 
The little one suddenly holds his breath for quite a 
long interval, becomes pale, and then at last draws 
in a deep breath with a crowing sound. Such an 
attack is not really dangerous, but is exhausting to the 
child. All causes of iiritation should be removed, and 
the system built up with cod liver oil -and tonics. 
Often a sudden change in diet is useful, cjj. if a child 
has be(ui given ])oiled milk, it should be left oflf, and 
fresh milk, soups, raw meat juice, eggs and other 
suitable foods, may be substituted. Plunging the 
hands into cold water will also cut sliort an attack. 
Medical advice should be souglit if the attacks are 
frequent. 

Quitisif (Inflammation of the tonsils) is not unknown 
under seven or eight years of age, but is commonei* in 
older children, especially where there is rheumatism 
in the family. The tonsils can be seen, one on each 
side of the back of the throat, swollen and red, and 
swallowing is very painful. The child must be kept in 
bed, have a dose of castor oil, and very light milk 
diet. Steam inhalations with a little ‘‘ Friar's Balsam ” 
in the water give relief ; they may be repeated every 
hour or so for a quarter of an hour. A flannel bandage 
wrung out in hot water may be applied to the neck. 

As a result of repeated attacks of this kind, the tonsils 
may remain enlarged, and the child then suffers from 
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coiistaufc couglif deafness, and debility ; they should 
be cijji out without loss of time. 

Adenoids sometimes complicate enlarged tonsils* 
These are small hard growths boliind* the palate at 
the back of the throat, which close up the passages 
to the nose, and cause general debility and other 
evil results. The child looks unhealthy, easily 
catches cold, and keeps tlie moutli constantly open, 
even. when asleep, being unable to breathe through 
the nose. Lik<3 the tonsils, such growths are best 
removed by a slight operation, which should not bi' 
delayed too long; after it, the small ill-developed 
child will o?ten start to grow and lose all delicacy. 


CHAPTER IX. 

'Puborculosia — Fovor and Infectious Complaints Rhoumatism- •• 
St. Vitus’ Dance Night Terrors — lloadaelio Karaclie -Nose 
Bleeding -- Chilblains — Styes — Night Sweats Swallowing 
Foreign Bodies — Burns and Scalds — Wounds and Bruises— 
Sprains— Tiist of Drugs for M<*dicine Chest. 

Turkrculosis , — < '(niHumptian, 

It is most important for a mother to be able to de- 
tect the earliest signs of this disease, which assumes 
many different forms in children, according to where 
the tuberculosis material is deposited in the effort made 
by the system to rid itseli of the poison. So we find 
the deposit commonly in the InrufH (“ phthisis ”), in the 
(/lands of the neck and elsewhere, in the brain, the 
joinis, and in the hones (“ white swelling).” 
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When iu the lungs, the mother may suspect this 
disease if the child — in spite of good surroundings and 
all reasonable care— does not thrive, but remains pale 
and listless, ditlicult to rouse and interest. 

A little later, there may be a cough and slight fever, 
with quickened breathing, and the child is unwilling 
to make any exertion. 

If the deposit is in other parts, there it will show 
itself by more obvious signs. If the glands of the 
abdomen are si)ecially affected, the stomach of the child 
swells up. becomes painful and tender, while diarrhoea 
jind rapid wasting come on. 

If the glands in tlie neck or groin enlarge, they 
should be carefully watched, and painted daily with 
tincture of iodine. If they do not ([uickly subside, a 
doctor must be consulted without delay. Glands may 
enlarge from other causes, such as decaying teeth, sore 
throat, sores and irritation of the scalp, so that such 
causes should always be looked for, and removed if 
possible. 

As the tuberculosis poison can be acipiired very easily 
by living in bad surroundings, or from direct infection 
from others, we cannot be too careful in guarding the 
young from any contact with consumptive people, even 
when they have no inherited tendency to the disease. 
The milk of tuberculous cows can also infect the 
child 

Again, all delicate children, and those who are sub- 
ject to colds and coughs, need special care, and should 
be always warmly but lightly clothed from the neck 
to the feet, and should not get overheated in play. 

Their diet should contain much fat, cream and butter; 
rich gravies and bacon iat should figure largely in 
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their meals, sftid they should live and sleep in 
fresh# air. 

Such children, and those inheriting a tendency ti5 
consumption, or to scrofulous glands, s*l\ould also take 
cod liver oil throughout the year. 

Pevku and Infectious Complaints. 

It has already been pointed out at the beginning 
of this section, that after infancy the teniperature of 
children will, frem (juite slight causes, rise rapidly to a 
high point and come down equally quickly, without 
causing much general disturbance of the system. 

Appropriate treatment must, however, be used. If 
the fever is from eating indigestible food, a purgative 
(or a soaj) and water enema when there is sickness) is 
all that will bo required. A sudden rise Irom malaria 
can best lie met by cold-water sponging, and a dose of 
castor oil, followed by quinine. 

* A doctor, fiowever, should be called in to see any 
child with a continuous high temperature, which does 
not yield to a purgative and to quinine in full th)ses. 

.For (‘ontijuiona J'ercr will imply the onset of one of 
the infectious diseases (enteric, small-pox, measles), 
or may be due to one of the many forms of tubercu- 
losis, or to an abscess forming in some spot. In the 
last case, the child is sure to complain of pain in 
some part of the body. 

The lufectioKs J'eirrs are usually ushered in by 
sudden vomiting, headache, fever and restlessness, 
until the special rash appears,* when all these 
symptoms subside. 

For any case of continuous fever, the bedroom 
should be emptied of rJl unnecessary furnishings,. 
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the child isolated, and all the precautions mentioned 
in Chapter VI thoroughly carried out. 

» The child must be kept lying flat in bed in an airy 
room, and should be allowed only liquid food till the 
temperature becomes normal. Plenty of water and 
barley-water, and fruit juice of various kinds may be 
given as drinks. Each day the child should have a 
thorough wash with warm water and soap, all care 
being taken to avoid chills to the surface while the 
body is being washed. It is well also to cut the 
hair short. 

l^he windows should neror hr but red curtains 
may be draped over them to shade down the light, as 
this colour is most grateful to weak eyes. The bed 
clothing should be very light, and frequently changed, 
while the position of the child in bed also needs to be 
altered from time to time, if he is unable to move 
himself. 

In small -pox, warm oatmeal water should be used 
to bathe the body, which is thereafter well anointed 
with '*arbolic oil. If this is carried out daily, it is 
most beneficial in i)reventing the irritation and scar- 
ring of the skin. 

ill measles and enteric, one great danger is that 
bronchitis and pneumonia may suddenly complicate 
the original disease. These will be shown by a sudden 
rise of the fever, by hurried breathing and cough. 

In pneumonia, enteric and diphtheria, the child 
must on no account bo left for a moment, as there is 
danger that if he oits up in bed, paralysis of the heart 
and death may suddenly occur. 

In diphtheria and scarlet fever, the throat is in- 
flamed, and here the hihaling of steam to which 
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“Friar’s Balsa«n” or terebeiie has been added, will 
giveithe child relief. 

The injection of a serum against diphtheria has save«l 
many little lives, and this treatment,* [f carried oat 
early enoayh, makes any other unnecessary in this 
disease. If a child has enlarged glands in the neck 
near the jaw and has difficulty or objection to swallow- 
ing food, it is probably diphtheria even if the child 
does mot appear to be as yet really ill. 

In measles mid small-pox, the eyes and ears both 
suffer severely, and need constantly to be watched and 
attended to, the moment any weakness or running 
discharge a*ppoars. 

In all these diseases, too great care cannot be 
exercised in isolating not only the child, but the 
mother and all attendants, from the rest of the 
household and from the outside world. It must l)e 
remembered that these diseases might almost cease 
•altogether if* thoughtless and dangerous — (if uninten- 
tional) — carelessness in this matter were not so 
common. Infection is carried in the liair an^l skin 
a^ well as clothing and letters, and it is therefore 
obviously impossible to perfectly disinfect the person 
if there is much intercommunication. 

Whooping-cough begins with a cold in the head 
(resembling measles in this) and goes on to severe 
paroxysms of coughing, ending in vomiting and a 
loud crow or whoo}). It is only infectious in early 
stages, but is apt to end in bronchitis, and indeed 
is so fatal a disease for childien Uiat a doctor must 
always be called in. 

Api)ended is a table based upon Dr. Newsholme’s 
observations showing \y3\\* to distinguish between 
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various infectious diseases, and particularly how long 
the infection lasts. 
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Rheumatism. 

This disease is very a*pli to be overlooked in chil- 
dren, but should always be suspected* as the cause of 
“ growing pains,” headaches, quinsy and sore-throats, 
especially if these affections frequently recur. As 
even with these slight manifestations, the rheumatic 
poison is apt to permanently injure the heart, the 
moHier must see that these complaints of her child 
receive due attention. 

Acute rheumatiHin shows itself by a sudden rise of 
temperature, with pain and swelling in one or all the 
joints of flie body. In that case, the child should be 
kept quiet and warm in bed, and no time should be 
lost in summoning a doctor. 

A child with such tendencies should he clothed with 
woollen garments all the year round, and the diet 
should consist largely of milk, fruit, vegetables, and 
light meat.* A dry warm climate in a non-malarious 
district is essential. 

St. Vitus’ Dance. — Chorea . 

The child inheriting a tendency to rheumatism, is 
very liable also to the twitchings of the ])ody which 
have given the name to this complaint. 

Nervous children, and those who ai*e highly intelli- 
gent, and apt to overstrain themselves in schools, are 
most commonly alfected. 

The child is first noticed to be fidgety and have 
irregular jerky movements of thctface and liml)s. If 
neglected, these twitchings become violent and general^ 
while the child becomes weak and exhausted. 

At the very first sign (jl jfnything of the kind, a child 
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should be put to bed and kept absolutely quiet, while 
a doctor should always be summoned. The ehild 
should be fed frequently with light nutritious food, and 
be surrounded ^Hth fresh air. After such an attack, 
a year or two of running wild in the country, with- 
out lessons or other strain, is a necessity. Daily the 
body should be sponged over witli cold salt water after 
the warm bath, and cod liver oil administered. 


Night TKjmoKs.- -Scrcamitiff' fits. 

A child who is nervous and delicate, or over-pressed 
with lessons, will sometimes suffer from nightmare, 
and sudden attacks of fear, which wake him up out of 
sound sleep, screaming with terror. Generally he is 
restless or sleepless the rest of the night. Indigestion, 
and the presence of ‘‘ adenoids” — or growths at the 
back of the throat — may be the cause of such attacks. 

Such a child should live in congenial suiTOundings, 
and liave no strain of lessons, etc., to worry him. The 
last meal should be a light supper, taken at 5 p.m., and 
the warm bath should be taken always at bedtime. 
To soothe him after an attack, the child’s face and 
hands may be bathed with cold water, and a drink of 
milk and water should ])e given, or a sweetmeat, 
chocolate or butterscotch for choice. 

Headache. 

If a child suffers constantly from headaches, which 
are accompanied by sleeplessness and sudden screaming 
fits, no time should be lost in sending for the doctor. 

Usually, however, children’s headaches are only a 
symptom of some complairft cf the eye, ear, nose, liver 
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or stomaeli, oi’»ol' a rheumatic tendency. Sucli causes 
nee(J treatment, rather than the headache itself. 

Best in a dark room * and a dose of castor oil, is 
usuall}'' all that is required ; but for a * sun headache,” 
iced cloths to the head, and a dose of ‘2 to 3 grains of 
antipyrin are also useful. 


Toothaciik. 

Till a chemist can be visited, oil of (doves warmed 
and applied U the tooth on cotton wool relieves it 
best. 


Eauachh. 

Acute pain in the ear results from inllammation 
which causes restlessness, headache, and tenderness 
about the ear, or may be due to disease of tooth, or of 
the throat (tonsils, adenoids). Often the pain can 
only be relieved when the abscess bursts and discharges 
matter, a v^ry common ending to earache in tuber- 
culous children. 

Hot fomentations and poultices to the ear, and 
syringing it gently with hot boracic acid lotions, will 
relieve the pain. A few drops of glycerine borax 
containing a drop of laudanum,” may be warmed in 
a teaspoon and (]ro])ped in, after syringing and drying 
the ear. 

A doctor should always be culled in if earache per- 
sists for more than a day or two. 

NoSK-ItliEKniNO. 

• 

This is often a natural relief to the system, and should 
not cause alarm unless frequently repeated in delicate 
children. If very prof^ise^ the child should be laid 
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upon his back, with ice to the forehead a^nd back of the 
neck. A doctor may have to be called in if the bleeding 

continues in spite of rest and the application of ice. 

« 

Chilblains. 

The l)est preventive of these painful swellings of 
the fingers and toes, is abundance of good nourishing 
food, and a life lived in the open air, with plenty of 
exercise. The foet and hands should be clothed with 
wool, and light, well fitting, soft bootsAVorn. Tliese 
may be lined with llannel or jaeger wool. 

Twice a day after a warm foot-bath the feet and 
hands may be rubbed with one ounce of glycerine of 
alum to whicl] two toaspoonfuls of best brandy have 
been added ; weak tincture of iodine painted daily on 
the fingers assists circulation. 

When a chilblain "‘breaks,” it must be treated like 
any other wound, and not exposed to the air. It may 
be antiseptically dressed with lint and hazoline cream, 
or horacic ointment, and carefully bandaged up until 
healed, or Balsam of Peru and collodion may be 
painted on. 

Tonics, cod liver oil and plenty of light nourishing 
food and fresh milk, are required by the child who 
suffers from this painful affection, which is simply a 
sign of debility and underfeeding. 

Styes. 

Boils on the eyelid are called styes, and, like boils 
in other parts of tlie body, they are a sign that the 
.blood is in a bad condition. 

The eye should be bathed with hot horacic acid 
lotion several times a day, till the boil has come to 
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a head. Tl^o “ stye ” is then pricked with a tine 
ne^le, previously boiled for a few ininutos, and a drop 
of “ matter ” stpieezed *oui. The fomentations c^n 
then be repeated. Tonics should bd given for some 
weeks to these children. 

Niuht Swioats. 

The strong and healthy child does not perspire too 
profusely at any time, except with very violent exer- 
cise. A skin constantly wet shows a tendency to 
rickets in the* first two j^ears of life, and later may be 
a sign of consumption. Some delicate children habi- 
tually su^er from perspiration, particularly during 
sleep, or on first waking up in the morning, and these 
sliould be thoroughly examined by a doctor. 

Meanwhile, care should Ix^ taken in always changing 
the clothing when wet. Cotton clothing should not 
be worn. 

After the evening bath, the body may be sponged 
over rapidly with tepid water, containing a teaspoonful 
each of borax and bicarbonate of soda to cuich pint of 
water. 

• Profuse local perspirations of the hands or feet 
can be controlled by frequent bathing with tepid 
water containing one teaspoonful of tincture of bella- 
donna to the pint ; boracic powder should he put into 
the stockings. 

Children who perspire at niglit should always be 
well fed, and given a large cup of hot milk in bed, the 
last thing at niglit. 

Swallowing Foreign Bodies. 

Such accidents happen very suddenly. If the sub- 
stance sticks at the tojj of* the throat, turn the child 
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instantly topsy-turvy with his heels in, the air, and 
pat the back. Put the finger also to the back of,^the 
throat, and try to dislodge the article, or at least excite 
coughing and votoiting which may expel it. 

If not sharp or pointed, the thing swallowed may 
l)ass harmlessly into the stomach. Here aperients 
must not be given, but full meals of porridge, brown 
bread and vegetables, which will aid in the harmless 
expulsion of the articles from the stomach and bo\yels. 
A careful watch for it should be kept. . 

Children occasionally rhohe when eating too fast 
or putting large pieces of food in their mouths. Any 
child who habitually chokes over meals witliout such 
reason, should be carefully examined by a doctor, as 
this is sometimes a sign of serious disease. 

To remove foreign bodies from the ear or nose 
instruments should not be used ; hairpins and so on 
do much liarm. But gentle syringing with warm 
water is the best treatment till the doctor comes. 


Burns and Scalds. 

Even a slight burn may cause extreme collapse in a 
child, and consequently the first thing to do is to put 
him to bed and administer brandy and hot milk, or hot 
coffee, with an enema of hot water. Next, the clothing 
must be cut off from the body, if necessary soaking 
the part adherent to the wound with warm water to 
loosen it. 

Then the part affected may be washed with a stream 
of boracic lotion poured over it, or the child may be 
laid for a few minutes in a warm bath. Next a thin 
gauze dressing, oi’ a piece cf qlean muslin is laid over 
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the burn, whigli rapidly heals if thus left exposed to 
air. ^ Oily dressings must not be applied. 

The child should on ho account be allowed to 
up, and there should be hot* water bottles in the bed. 

Strallowinff hoUiufj tratrr causes severe symptoms ; 
even if it is at once ejected from the mouth, the back 
of the throat may be severely scalded. 

The child must be kept absolutely quiet in bed, and 
the .doctor instantly sent for. An ice-bag — or pieces of 
ice in a cloth— sliould be applied to the neck in front 
and to the sides, and ice may be given to suck. Iced 
liquid food in small quantities may be given by the 
mouth if tlie child can swallow, or a little lime-water 
with cod liver oil ; but nutrient enemas are usually 
reipiired for a few days. 

Wounds and Bkuisks. 

These are best treated by washing the part injured 
with hot boyacic acid lotion, of which a clean “ com- 
press ” should also be applied. A large wound will 
need to 1)6 kept at rest, and some pressure ^with a 
clean hot sponge of lint or rag may ))e needed to con- 
tl’ol the bleeding until a doctor is procured. Small 
wounds may be painted over with “ CoHoflion,'' 

S CHAINS. 

A sprain of a joint should never l)e neglected. Rest 
of the part is at first needed, and an ice-cold compress, 
or an ice-bag, sliould be kept continuously over tlie 
injured joint. ^ ^ 

Sometimes if cold is not well borne, very hot fomen- 
tations have to be used instead. The limb may be 
soaked in a bath of hot watpr for an hour or two, and 
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then covered over with hot flannels, ^nd 'oiled silk 
bandaged over them. 

List of*. Drugs for Medicine Guest. 

Drugs administrml hy the mouth. 

Castor oil, plain and in emulsion. 

Compound rhubarb powder. 

Liquid magnesia. 

Citrate of soda. 

Bicarbonate of soda. 

Bromide of potassium. 

Quinine sulphate. 

Ipecacuanha wine. 

Dover’s powder. 

Dill water. 

Lime-water. 

Olive oil. 

For external application » 

Oxide of zinc. 

Boracic acid. 

Mustard. 

Glycerine of borax. 

Glycerine of tannic acid. 

Tincture of iodine. 

Lotion of perchloride of mercury 1 in 2C00. 
Glycerine. 

Collodion. 

Peptonizing powders. 

Rennet (for whe;y'). 
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Abdomen, 241, 245 ; i-ubbing, 
101 ; prominent;* 318 
Al)orfcion, 151 

Acidity and ilatuloneo, 138 
Acute diarrh^'a, 287 
Adenoids, 323, 330 
Aftcri)irtli, 113, 150, 171; ex- 
pelled, 178; retained, 180 
Afterpains, 194 
Ague, 26 

Ailments of infancy, 200-290 
Ailments of pregnancy, 134 
Albumen water, 58 ; in vomiting, 
• 281 ; in diariicjua, 317 

Albuinini/ed milk, 57 ; water, 58 
Alcoholic stimulants, 15, 51 ; in 
pregnancy, 123 
yicnbury’s Food, 237, 240 
Aiiiomia, 18, 72, 272, 305 
Apple juice, 295 
Artificial feeding, 232 

B 

Baby’s toilette, 219; wardrobe, 
220 

Backward children, 253 
Baldness, 276 

Bandage, abdominal, 99, 125, 
163 ; breast 124, 205 ; for 
legs, 125 
Barley jelly, 243 


Barley water, 15, 55, 215, 230 ; 
in constipation, 285; in diar- 
rhoea, 288 
Bathroom, 5 

; Baths, 12, 210, 253 ; cold in fever, 

* 47; warm, 48, 320; mustard, 

’ 49, 144, 208, 319; hip or sitz,^ 

77, 88, 128, 143 ; in pregnancy, 
128, 143, L49; salt, 299, 300; 
olive oil, 52, 128, 214; in- 
fants’ first, 210 
Bed clothing, 305 
Bedroom, 4(>; for lying-in, ICO; 

for children, 301 
Bedwetting, 300 
Bicycling, 17 
Binder, 163, 180 
Birth, 113 
Birth-marks, 112 
Bladder, 88, 223, 306; in preg- 
nancy, 148; in lying-in, 191 
Bleeding, in pregnancy, 150 ; in 
labour, 188; of navel string, 
260 

I Bodices, 304 

Boiling water, swallowing, 335 
i Boils, 274 

; Bottle-feeding, 232, 239, 253, 277 
I Bowels, 305 ; diseases of, 244, 
263, 284, 314; protrusion of, 
318 ; rupture of, 319 
I Brain, 247 251 
Brandy, 288 ; and ej<g mixture, 
57 

/ 
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Bread jelly, 5G 
Bread (brown), 294, 296 
Breast-feeding, 225, 279, 314 
Breast in pregnancy, 117, 130, 
347; suckling, ^02; refusal 
of, 205 ; swelling of, 208, 210 ; 
abscess of, 209 ; of infant, 213 
Breast-pump, 200, 209, 282 
Breathing, 204, 205; exercises, 
100 

Bronchitis, 253, 264, 304, 320; 
in rickets, 313 

Broth, chicken or mutton, 50 
Bruises, 334 

Burns and scalds, 50, 334 
Buttocks, 274, 318 


C 

Care of breasts, 202 
(Castor oil emulsion, 50; use in 
diarrhcea, 280, 287 ; in dysen- 
tery, 317 
Catheter, 223 

Chafing of infant’s skin, 273, 274 
Clninge of life, 79 
Chapman’s flour, 237 
Chest diseases, 261 
Chicken broth (sec Brotli) 
Chilblains, 300, 332 
Child-crowing, 322 
Chills, 13,25, 148,212 
Chloroform in labour, 17 1 
Cholera, 35 
Chorea, 329 

Chronic diarrhma, 289, 317 ; | 
treatment of, 289 j 

Circumcision, 223, 307, 319 '■ 

Citrate of soda, 235, 2;38, 281 
Cleanliness, 47, 305 • I 

Cleft palate, 213 | 

Climacteric or incnopanse , 79 | 

Clothing, 17, 97; disinfecting, 00; \ 


in pregnancy, 123^ children 
220, 300, 3C3 

Cocoanut oil, 273 , 

Ood liver oil, 243, 313, 325 
Coffee, 310 

Colds, 300, 319 ; in teething, 253 
Colic, 238, 250, 264, 280, 286; 

from worms, 318 
Collodion, 275, 335 
Comforters, 259, 271, 287 
Compress (wet), 49, 335 
Conception, 100, 110; means to 
prevent, 95, 96 
Condensed milk, 242 
Confinement, articles needed, 

! 102 

I Conservancy, 10 
i Constipation, 3l[ 37, 98 ; in 
1 pregnancy, 129, 140, 199 ; of 
! children, 284, 315 
Consumption, 801, 323 
Convulsions, 267 ; in labour, 186 ; 
caused by rickets, 813 ; worms, 
318 

1 Cooking, 293 

I Corsets, 18, 12/*; for children,, 
I 304 

! Cough, 204, 31!), 320, 321 
Cow’s milk, 233, 231 
Cramp, in pregnancy, 132 ; in 
labour, 171 

; Crawling, 255, 205, 301 
^ Cream, 230, 241 
Creolin, 59 
' Croup, 204, 320 
Ch-ying of child, 227, 247, 250, 
258 

Curds, 236, 238, 241, 280 
Cyllin, 01 

D 

Daily routine in management of 
child, 250 
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Dal, 203, #36 

Death of foetus, 18^) ; of child, 

Debility, uervous, 91 ; in clii?- 
drcu, 256, 322 
Delayed labour, 182 
Dentists, 253, 308 
Development of infants. 211-2G() 
Diarrhcea, ’40 ; in pregnancy, 
141 ; of infants, 253, 285 ; of 
children, 31G ; in rickets, 313 
Diot,^ 13, 53 ; in neurasthenia, 
97 ; in pregnancy, 121 ; in 
lying-in, 195, 248 ; for chil- 
dren, 23G, 292, 29G ; in tuber- 
culosis, 324 

l>igestion of infants, 227; dis- 
orders of, ;/74, 314 
Dill water, 250, 280, 283 
Diphtheria, 321 , 32G-328 
Discharges, 81, 87; in preg- 
nancy, 149, 150; in lying-in, 
19G ; at puberty, 307 
Disease, early signs of, 2(»3-2(»G; 
diseases of childhood, 312 ; of 
» respiration, C*19 
Disinfectants, 58 -G3 
Disinfection, of clothing, GO; of 
persons, 59 ; of rooms, GO 
Displacements of womb, 85 
itouching, 72; in i)rcgnancy, 
149 ; after labour, 179, 183, 196 
Dover’s powder, 89, 288 ; in dy- 
sentery, 30, 31 
Drainage, 3 

• Drinkiiig-watcr, 7, 27 
Drinks, 295 
Drugging, 95, 2G1, 315 
Drugs, list of, 336 
Dysentery, 28, 277, 285, 31G ; in 
pregnancy, 29, 142 
Dyspepsia, 18, 42, 91 ; prevention 
of, 44 ; in pregnancy, 142 


■ E 

i 

I Maracbe, 331 
j Kczema, 273, 274 
' Kgg diet, 24;j. 278, 314, ;U4, 32‘1 
; liliiibryo, 110; movements of, 

; 112 

I Kiiema, 38, 50, 52, 268, 280, 
; 288; in pregnancy, 141, 142, 

i 199 ; for worms, 318 
; Enteric fever, 32, 83, 325, 338 
j Exercise, 15, 98 ; special, 99 103 ; 

during menstruation, 70 ; in 
! pregnancy, 12{’) ; for children, 
I 301,302,307 
' Extract of malt, 2G3, 315 
Eyes, 247 ; inflamniiitioii of, 2()9 

F 

i Kice cream, 270 
I Fainting fits, 25; in pregnancy. 

I 139 

' Falling of womb, 195 

■ Fears of pregnant woman, 1G7 ; 

of children, 300, 309 
; Feeding of infants, 225-213; 

regularity in, 203, 23C^ 
j Feeding-bottle, 232, 239, 271 
I Feet, cold, 300; in ])regnaney, 

I 111 

I b'ever, 47, 247, 253 ; cause of 
I convulsions, 2G7 ; result of 
worms, 317 ; cold bath in, 47 
Fevers, infcctiou.s, 325, 327 
j Figs in olive oil, 38, 285, 315 
’ Filters, 9 

j Fits (.see Convulsions) 

I Flatulence, in pregnancy, 138 
: in ebadren, 238, 280, 296, 319 

Flics spreading disease, 28, 35 
' Flooding, 188 

. Flushings, at cliangd of life, 79 
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Foetus, death of, 189 
Fomentations, 49, 146, 315, 322 
Food recipes for invalids, 55 
!poreigu body swallowed, 333 
Fresh air, 4, 15, 40, ^.96, 254, 801, 
319 

Fresh food, 292 
Friar’s balsam, 322, 327 
Fright, 263, 330 
Fruit juices, 16, 31 

0 

Gelatine jolly, 58, 235, 243 
Glycerine borax, 270, 275, 335 
Glyco-thymollne, 271 
Grapes in rickets, 313 
Green diarrhoea, 285 
Gums, 254 ; in scurvy, 314 ; lan- 
cing, 251 

H 

ihcmorrliagc, 266 ; in pregnancy, 
150; in labour, 170, 188; 
during lying-in, 197 
Headache, 143, 330 
Head of hifant, 246, 301 
Hearing, 247, 331 
Heart, palpitation of, 139 
Heatstroke, 25, 268 
Heredity, 109, 120 
Horse exercise, 76, 126 ; for chil- 
dren, 302 
House, 5 

Hygiene, 1-12, 94; mental, 22, 
94 ; personal, 12, 22 
Hysteria, 145 

I 

Indigestion, 42; in pregnancy, 
141 ; in children, 227, 277, 279, 
313, 31C ’ 


Infectious diseases, 67, 326 
Inflammation^^of the breasts, 147 
Inflammation of the woml, 83 
irregular menses, treatment of, 
73 

Irritation of external parts, 88 ; 
in pregnancy, 146 ; in children , 
263, 306, 307 
Izal, 59, 61 


J 

Jam, 297 

Jaundice, 39, 212, 223, 270 
Jelly, 293 


K 

Kitchen, 5, 6 
Kindergartens, 291, 299 


L 

Labour, 160, 167, 169 ; manage- 
ment of, 172; complications 
of, 182 ; preparation for, 160- 
167 

Latrine, 11 

Lead lotion, 88. 147, 273, 335 
Logs, swollen, 146, 200 
Loucorrhoca, 72, 81 ; treatment 
of, 82 ; during pregnancy, 149, 
195 

Light, 3, 16, 94, 301 
Lime water, 57, 235, 238, 243, 
284, 290, 335 
Liver, 39, 256, 283, 318 
Longings of pregnancy, 122 
Lungs, inflammation of, 320 ; of 
premature babe, 191 
Lying-in, 193 
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M 

Malanu, 2G, 28, 301, 319 
Malted milk, 137, 237, 210 
Malt extract, 263, 281, 281, 315 
:Managcment of the sick, 46 ; of 
labour, 172 

Marriage, 92 ; early, 60 ; host ago 
for, 104 

Massage, 98 ; in pregnancy, 127 
^Fastication, 292 
]MeaI?;, 13; for children, 292, 310 
Measles, 317, 325,^28 
Medicines, 261, 336. 

^lellin’s Food, 237, 240, 280 
IVIembranoua croup, 321 
^Icnstruatiod, 67 ; exercise 
during, 70 ; irregular, 71 ; pro- 
fuse, 73; painful, 76; scanty, 
75, 79; in pregnancy, 114, 
116 ; during suckling, 228 
Mental hygiene, 22, 94 ; in preg- 
nancy, 133 ; in children, 309, 
311 

^lilk, alburaivized, 67; con- 
densed, 240 ; whole, 241 ; pep- 
tonized, 56, 242, 283, 200 ; 
puddings, 237, 287, 310 ; steri- 
lized, 9, 233, 234 ; sugar of, 
285, 240; foods, 241 
^Miscarriage, 151-159 
^Misplacements of the child, 181 
Morning sickness, 117, 141 
:\routb, 212, 253, 271, 286 
^lucus, in stools, 30, 223, 286 ; 

from vagina, 81 
Slumps, 328 

Mutton broth (sea Broth) 

N 

Napkins, 217, 219, 226, 281 
Navel cord, 177, 217, 219; in- 
11 ammation of, 217, 266 


Nerves, 96, 255, 291 
Nervous exhaustion, 90 
Nettle-rash, 272, 275 
Neuralgia a^d toothaclie, 143 
Neurasthenia (nervous exhaus- 
tion), 78, 90, 97 ; in children, 
311 

Newborn infant, 212 ; disease's 
of, 263 ; feeding, 203, 225-243 
Night sweats, 333 
Night terrors, 330 
Nipples, 226, 239, 269 ; in preg- 
nancy, 131; cracked, 207; 
Hat, 208 

i Nose bleeding, 331 
1 Nose picking, 318 
I Nostrils, 264 

I Nurse, monthly, 161 ; wot, 230, 
* 268, 283 

' Nursery routine, 290 
Nursing, hints on, 202 211 


0 

! Oatmeal water, 57, 219, 274, 
j 307 
Oil baths, 52 

Olive oil, 38, 42, 141, ?73, 315; 
for skin, 224, 257, 273 
i Ophthalmia, 269 
i Orange juice, 283, 295; in 
i rickets, 313 
I Oval’}', 66 

Over- feeding, infants, 277 
Ovulation and menstruation, 67 

I 

P 

Palpitation of the heart, 139 
I’aralysis, 269 
Parturition, 108, 159 
' Patent foods, 23JI, 240; in 

teething, 251 ; in rickets, 313 
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Pjitent medicines, 261 
Perambulators, 249, 298 
Pprchloride of mercury, 59, 62, 
270 ; in ring\vorii\. 276 
Personal hygiene, 12, 22 
Phenyle, 61 
Phthisis, 323 
Phlegm, 264 
Piles, 41, 200 
Pimples, 276 
T^laguc, 35 

Pledgets (vaginal), 81, 88 
Pleurisy, 320 
Pneumonia, 320, 326- 328 
Position, of lying-in woman, 181, 
198; of child, 244, 261 
Poultices, 50, 213, 274, 304, 331 
Powder (dusting), 260 
Pregnancy, 108 ; limitation of, 
06 ; duration of, 114 ; signs of, 
116,119 ; management of, 120 
134; ailments of, 6, 29, 129, 
134-150 

Premature infants, 213-216 
Preparation for labour, 160-167 
Prickly heat, 18, 272, 273 
Peuritis, 146 
Pubert>\ 68, 307 
Purgatives, 88, 198, 253, 319 


Q 

Quickening, 112, 118 
Quinine, 28, 31, 263, 269, 325 
Quinsy, 322 


R 

Rashes, 275 

Rat-flea spreading disease, 36 
Raw moat juice, 55, 243, 273, 
283 ; in rickets, 313 
Rectum, 65, 213, 265, 318 


Red gum, 272' 

Refuse, 10 

Rospiraiion, diseases of, 319 
Rest, 22, 95 ; in pregnancy, 131 ; 

after labour, 193, 228, 298 
Rheumatism, 329, 331 
Ribs, 264 
Rice water, 57 
Rickets, 253, 260, 289, 312 
Ringworm, 275, 276 
Robinson’s groat flour, 237 
Koiitinc of nursery, 256, 290 
Rupture of ho.vcls (hernia), 319 
Rupture of perineum, 184 


S 

Saliva in pregnancy, 145 ; in 
children, 249, 251 
Salpl, 142, 288 

Salt, emetic, 203, 280, 316; 

ciumia, 318 ; batlis, 299, 306 
Sandals, 303 
Scalds and burns, 334 
Scarlet fever, 326-328 
School hygiene, 309, 310 
Scroamiug fits, 330 
Scurvy, 233, 243, 314 
Serum injections in dysentery, 
32 ; in diphtheria, 327 
Servants’ quarters, 5, 161 
Sick-room, 46 
Silver nitrate, 270 
Skin, 19, 223, 263, 272 
Skin rashes, 272 

Sleep, 20 ; of children, 244, 298, 
300, 310, 311 ; in preguanev, 
131 

Sleeplessness in pregnancy, 
144, 192; of (hildron, 248, 
254, 265, 317 
Small-pox, 325, 328 
Sviiell (sense of), 247 
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Soap, 20 

Sor^nipples, 207 
Soups, 296, 300, 326 ; in lyiug-fti, 
195 

Special senses of infant, 247 
Speech, 255, 311 
Spinal curvature, 305 
Spine, 251 * 

Spleen, 319 
Spoon-feeding, 283 
Sprains, 335 
Standing, 16, 255, 265 
Sterility, causes of, 10 1 
Sterilization, 81 ; of milk, 234, 
239 

Still- births, 190 
Stockings, sfis, 304 
Stools in dysentery, 31 ; in 
children, 222, 238, 285, 317 
Store-room, 6 

Structure of special organs, 65 
St. Vitus’ dance (.see Chorea) 
Styes, 332 
Sunstroke. 24 


T 

Taste of infants, 247, 262 
fca, 45, 307, 310 
Tears, 250 
Teat, 239, 282, 287 
Teeth, 254, 291 ; grinding, 265 
Teething, 232, 251-255; perma- 
nent, 308 
Temper, 256 

Temperature, 198, 212, 302, 325; 
of baths, 48, 77 ; of douche 
water, 187 
Thrush, 271 

Tongue, 262 ; tongue-tie, 213 
Tonsils, 322 

Toothache, 143, 253, .331 
Truss, 319 


LTiberculosis, 301 ; dilTcrent 
forms of, 323 
Twin pregnancy, 185 
Typhoid fc^er, 32 


TT 

Ciider-feediiig of infants, 278- 
280 

rnsuitai)U! food, signs of, 238 
I T ine, 89, 223, 306; in preg- 
nancy, 148 ; ill lying-in, 191 
Uterine disease, 149 
Uterus (woml)), 65 


V 

Vagina, 65, 72, 265 
Varicose veins in pr(ignancy, 146 
Variety in diet, 37, 220, 290, 
314 

Vegetables, 122, 285, 295, 318; 

in scurvy, 314 
Ventilation, 3, 46, 160, 300 
Vomiting, 30, 226, 281 284, 

316; of pregnancy, vl35 ; in 
brain disease, 316 
Vulva, 65 ; irrilMtion of, 87, 265 


W 

Walking, 16, 255, 302 
Water, 7, 253, 282 ; to purify, 8 
Weaning, 231 

Weight of child, 245, 246, 278, 
290, 297 

Wet-niirsing, 230, 268 
Wet pack, 33, 48, 269 ; j)i fover.s,^ 
34 

Whey, 55, 215, 236, «83, 288, 317 
White discharge, 81, 149, 195 
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White leg, 200 
White swelling, 323 
Whooping-congh, 327, 328 
\^rad, 138, 226, 238,;180 
Womb. 65 ; displacements of, 66, 
85 ; inflammation of, 82 ; after 
labour, 177, 195 


* Wormy, 256, 2«5, 267, 307, 317 
Wounds, 335 


Z 

/inc powder, 266, 272, 336 
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VRINirn BY WILLIAM CLOWKS AXD^^ON.-^ nMIlKP, I OXDOX AND BIX’CLBS. 



Virol strengthens 
the mother, 

and [he child through the mother. It is 
invaluable to both in the critical months 
preceding birth and after. Read this 
eloquent letter : 

49, Stihhinjrtoii Street, Kiisttni, N.W, 

Dear Sirs, 

I am very pleased to be able to testify to the 
value of Virol as an aid to breast feeding. When 
my last baby was three months old I began to feel 
weak and ill, and as he did not seem to be thriving 
I decided to wean him, I was advised by the doctor 
to try Virol before iloing this and used it with most 
excellent results. I was able to continue to breast- 
feed hfin entirely until he was nearly ten months 
old — with great benefit to the cbilil and myself. 

My health improved and I soon felt strong and wel^ 
again. The baby is a splendid cbiKl, the picture 
of health and full of life. 

MRS. RUN riNC;. 

VIROL 

Used in more than lOQO Hospitals 


Virol, Ltd., 152 166, Old Street, London, E.C. 




THE . . . 


Universal Folding Cot 

GOLD MEDAL— FRANCO BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908, 

GOLD MEDAL ANGLO-AMERICAN EXHIBITION 1914. 


The Universal stiH maintains its superiority 
and is undoubtedly ‘the Best, Safest, and 
most Hygienic Cot in the market. 


i®' 


Supplied in White Enam- 
elled Wrought Iron by all 
the Leading Retail Ladies 
Outfitting Houses. 




r THE RELIABLE TONIC FOOD 

ANALYSIS THE SAME' AS THE 
GERMAN PRODUCT SANATOGEN 
AT, 40% LESS PRICE. 

Awarded the 

GOLD MEDAL for Vl-CASEIN 

By the International Jury of theXongress at the 
XVHth International Congress of Medicine. 


-CASEIN 


tkai»k 

PURE SOLUBLE HULK CASEIN 
WITH GLYCERO-PHOSPHATES 

'"PH K ideal I’urin-frce N itroj;cnous Food. A powerful and 
1 ^ invigorating aid to nutrition in health and disease. 
An ideal food in eases of Neurasthenia, Anivinia, Nervous 
Dyspepsia, Neuritis, Influenza, and Inte.sLinal Atony. 

S[)eeially recouiinendcd for children. An invaluable 
food in Debility and Neurasthenia. 

free' samples to the medical profession. 

. for India, fo :o/iom all af>flica/ion> should ho niado : 

JAMES WRIGHT, 

2, Mission Row, CALCUTTA. 

29, Forbes St. Fort, BOMBAY. 



HORLICK’S 

MALTED MILK 


t 

t 

% 


The Ideal Food for Babies and Nursing MotherSi 

1 . It cont.\ins all tliL' llcc^"s^.^ry 5 . It easily and tlmroughly 
constituents in their proju-r .issiinilate<l. 

j^roportions. G. It yirows no strain nii the 

It forms bone, nei\e, ami (lifio-^tive oigans, and yot 

inusclt'. » * ein|)hns them initnially. 

3. It is all huxl and no waste. 7 It contains no preseiN ati\es, 

4. It is pure, .mi free from .md vet keeps 

actena. indrimitelv. 

S. Hundreds of tli'-'is mds ot h.ihii'S 
h,i\o he«‘n suei .’vsiullv ro.ireil upon it. 

N0UR4SHES, BUILDS UP, STRENGTHENS, lillli 


S. Hundreds of tli'-i 
h,i\o he«‘n suei .’vsin 


^ Especially suitable for Wasting and Mainutrition. 

L .Vo <\>oknig requirt'd. AiU Water only. 

L Packed in 1 6, 2 6, & 11- bottles. 


^ Packet 


HQRLICK'S MALTED MILK CO.. 



How to Rear a Baby. 

Benger’s Food is a successful solution of 
many of the problems and difficulties associated 
with hand rearing of children, because,— 

during its preparation, with fresh new milk, it converts the 
jnd'gestible curd of the cow's milk into a form that is easily 
assimilated bydtlicate and we:kly children. 



For Infants, Invalids, and the Aged. 


is invaluable in all cases ot malnutrition in grnwinp children, especially 
when in that stage commonly expn ssed as ‘ outgrowing their strength.” 
“The Lancet” descvilHs it ;i.5 '‘Mr. IVni^er’s mlniiraljh; prr]>arali<-n.' 

Wriii (>ir I?<T)f!< t .'i>» f.iii miif baMln.it. If in'oriii ili'in > n lh« 
ff' il ii^r ,.f ln|,t..is .m -1 Iii\.'ib'l.. 1 <1.1 fn f i.n ,i|.|i.ii ilioii to 

BENGER’S FOOD. Ltd., MANCHESTER, Eng. 

//(>///<.: New York o-Wiilum ^i. Sydneys . w ■ 117 1’ni St 

-1 Canaaian .i N.nl'm.il I iriijr .S; ( li< imi il Co Ctrl. ^ 4 , m (.ilni'I.St 

.^sS^FOOdj MU\TI\l-.Al-. .’iikI hr.mrlK tbn < m.idi. 

' Beni[er*:t Food rs oblaiitabk t/trouj^Jioui l/tc IPorfiig/ Lhemiiti, iitores,etc. 














